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CARDINAL MANNING. 


HE English traveller who, after strolling along the Via 
Sacra under the Arch of Titus, pauses at the Meta 
Sudans immediately in front of the Colosseum, and turning 
to the right passes through the Arch of Constantine, along 
the valley between the Celian and the Palatine, will shortly 
perceive on his left an abrupt ascent to the plateau of the 
first-named hill, and just beyond it, before the main road turns 
to the left, by the site of the Porta Capena and the Valley of 
Egeria to the Gate of S. Sebastian, he will see a white church 
and monastic buildings crowning the westernmost spur of the 
Celian. The steep ascent is the ancient “Clivus Scauri,” 
which derived its appellation from the dwelling of one of that 
branch of the great house of the Aimilii, and which in later days 
was to become associated with the home of another far more 
illustrious, and with a sanctuary which has a special claim to 
the veneration of every Englishman.* If, then, our traveller 
leaves the high road, and climbing the little hill, stands on 
the steps before the atrium of the church, he will enjoy a 
prospect which is as suggestive as it is fair. Before him lies 
the empty tomb of the dead Pagan Empire, behind and around 
him is the cradle of Christian England. Towering from the 
base to the summit of the Palatine hill rise the colossal ruins 
of the Palace of the Caesars, their yawning fissures wreathed 





* The full official designation of the Cardinalitial “titulus” of St. 
gregory is “Sanctorum Andree et Gregorii in Monte Celio ad Clivum 

uri.” 
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with the vegetable growth of centuries, and immediately at 
the feet of the spectator are the shapeless remains of the 
Septizonium of Septimius Severus, the last embellishment 
which Imperial pride added to these enormous structures. 
But let him turn and enter the church, for it is the house of 
S. Gregory the Great. Here dwelt his father Gordianus, 
and his mother S. Silvia, whose memory is preserved in the 
small chapel to the left; this is the home of the great Pontiff’s 
early and monastic life—the monastery dedicated by him to 
the Apostle S. Andrew, whose name it still bears, associated 
with his own—the witness of his preaching—the scene of the 
well-known legend of the apparition of an angel among twelve 
poor men, fed at the saint’s table; but above all, the house 
from which he sent forth 8. Augustine and his companions to 
save “ from the wrath of God” that island whose fair sons he 
had pitied as they stood in the slave-market of the Forum. 
Here, at these gates, began that weary journey which, after 
many toils and discouragements, led the apostles of ournation to 
the Kentish bay whose waves washed the foot of Richborough 
Castle, near to which King Ethelbert, seated under an oak, 
saw them approach with cross and picture of the Redeemer, to 
the sound of the solemn chant which still bears their father’s 
name, and received from them the message of salvation. On 
the walls of the atrium of this Roman church is to be seen 
the record of their mission, and of the fact that not only the 
first Archbishop of Canterbury, but the first Bishop of 
Rochester, 8. Justus (afterwards fourth Archbishop); Mellitus, 
first Bishop of London and third Archbishop; 8S. Paulinus, 
first Bishop of York; and Laurence, second Archbishop of 
Canterbury, came forth from these walls. This, then, is the 
source from which the Christianity of England, of her colonies, 
and of her great Transatlantic daughter, and, through England, 
that of the Teutonic nations also, first drew its origin and 
life. 

Such are the memories recalled by the event of which this 
sanctuary was the scene on the 3lst of March just past. A 
numerous assemblage, largely composed of English and 
American Catholics, was there to witness the enthronization of 
the Metropolitan of England as Cardinal Priest of a church 
most appropriately selected to be his “title.” No English 
Cardinal has sat in that seat before. The house has, since 
the sixteenth century, been aCamaldolese monastery—Gregory 
XVI. was formerly its Abbot—and twenty-five years ago, 
when Cardinal Wiseman was raised to the Sacred College, the 
title was occupied by a Camaldolese Cardinal, Cardinal Bianchi. 
The first Archbishop of Westminster had, therefore, to choose 
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another titular church, and selected that of S. Pudentiana, a 
virgin of the noble house of the Cornelii, who, through her 
mother, was of British descent. And it is not without a special 
propriety that the title of 8. Gregory is now, for the first time, 
conferred on the chief pastor of England, at an epoch when 
the Catholic Church in this couniry, ever since the Reformation 
a missionary Church, is now extending her borders and ap- 
pealing more generally to the people of England than she 
could do in the days of oppression and of fear. The work of 
S. Gregory is beginning over again—small beginning though 
it be,—and it is fitting enough that at this moment the memory 
of our Father in the Faith should be thus revived among us. 

But it was not the thought of the past alone which drew: the 
crowd of English-speaking Catholics to that picturesque corner 
of ancient Rome. It was also the love and veneration which 
they felt for the chief actor in the ceremony of the day, for the 
Pastor who now sits in the seat of S. Augustine, though his 
Chair has been removed from S. Augustine’s city by the same 
supreme authority which first founded it. Many of those 
present, as His Eminence is reported to have said, were known 
to him personally. He had “ tended them as their Pastor, and 
meant to tend them till he died.” Others were not his—he 
“would that they were,’”’—all he hoped to meet one day, “when 
the Good Shepherd makes up the full tale of his sheep.” But 
if any were not known to him, he is well known to all, and not 
only to Catholics of English race and tongue. Just as during 
the lifetime of his illustrious predecessor, the first remark made 
by a foreign Catholic to an Englishman had usually reference 
to the great Cardinal who then ruled the Church in this land, 
so we have been often struck by the interest which Catholics 
of all countries are now wont to display in our present Metro- 
politan. To say more would perhaps be unfitting ; towards 
so exalted apersonage the language of direct panegyric would be 
out of place; but we may.say that ever since the consecration 
of the Archbishop of Westminster ten years ago, it has been 
the conviction of all that his elevation to his present dignity 
was only a question of time. ‘This conviction has sometimes 
been rather amusingly expressed by the organs of Protestant 
opinion, but its existence is worth noting, as a recognition of 
the eminent qualities of a countryman for whose religion the 
writers in those papers have certainly but little sympathy. Such 
also is the judgment of an acute thinker beyond the Channel, 
who sees in the creation of His Eminence a peculiar significance. 
We refer to M. John Lemoinne, whose bias is certainly not 
Catholic, but who wrote thus in the Journal des Débats of the 
24th of March. 


s 2 
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Of all these nominations the most significant is that of the illustrious 
Manning, Archbishop of Westminster, or, in other words, of London. It is 
for the first time since Cardinal Wolsey and the Reformation that a purely 
English Cardinal reappears. The predecessor of Mgr. Manning, Mgr. 
Wiseman, was also a Cardinal; but he was an Irishman, as is also Cardinal 
Cullen. 


Here M. Lemoinne is a little too absolute in his statement ; 
there have, of course, been several purely English Cardinals 
since the Reformation, but he probably means Cardinals 
resident in England. 


We remember (continues M. Lemoinne) having seen some years ago 
Cardinal Wiseman burnt in effigy in the streets of London on the anniver- 
sary of the Gunpowder Plot. Passions have calmed down since then, and 
we have no fear of any demonstration of that kind against Mgr. Manning, 
who is universally respected for his labours, and for the asceticism of his 
life. "What is especially painful for the English Church is that the new 
Cardinal was one of her most celebrated sons, the companion of the Glad- 
stones and Wilberforces, and one of the ornaments of the University of 
Oxford. The determining cause which threw him into the Catholic Church 
was a celebrated trial, in which the civil authority, in a matter of theological 
interpretation, forced the ecclesiastical authority to bow to its decision ; it is 
evident, therefore, what side he will take now. 


M.:Lemoinne then alludes to the scene at the Fnglish 
College, when all the English Catholics in Rome were 
assembled around their Archbishop in an apartment the walls 
of which are hung with the portraits of English Cardinals,* and 


* The portraits alluded to are those of the Cardinals since the Reformation, 
but a list of all the Cardinals of English birth may be interesting to our 
readers :— 

1. Rospert Puutus, pe Poue, or Putteyn, Archdeacon of Rochester, was 
made Cardinal and Chancellor by Lucius II. in 1144. He was the 
author of Sententiarum libri, and died in 1150. 

2. Nicotas BREAKSPEARE, Benedictine, Abbot of S. Albans, named Car- 
dinal Bishop of Albano by Eugenius III. in 1146. In 1148 he was 
Legate in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and was elected Pope 
under the name of Adrian LV. in Nov. 1154. He died in Sept., 1159, 
and his tomb is still visible in the crypt of S. Peter’s. 

3. Boso BREAKSPEARE, was created Cardinal Deacon in 1153 by Ana- 

stasius IV., and afterwards Cardinal Priest of the Title of S. Pudentiana. 

4, Hersert oF Bossam (or BosAnHAM) was created Cardina ‘in 1178 
by Alexander III., and was Archbishop of Benevento. He was the 
friend and biographer of S. Thomas, of Canterbury. (Bosham, 
anciently Bosanham, was a monastery four miles from Chichester.) 

5. Joun Cummine was created Cardinal Priest by Lucius III. in 1183, 
and was Archbishop of Dublin. 

6. StepHen LaneTon, of famous memory, was elected Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in 1206, and was created Cardinal Priest of S. Chrysogonus 
by Pope Innocent III. in 1206 or 1212. He died in 1228, 
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quotes at length the short allocution made by His Eminence 
after his reception of the official notification of his elevation. 


“T thank you all,” said the Cardinal, “for your presence here to-day. I 
feel it is a sign of goodwill to me, and of your devotion to the Holy Father 





7. Ropert Curzon was created Cardinal Priest of S. Stephen on the 
Czlian (Santo Stefano Rotondo) by Innocent III. in 1212, and was 
sent as Legate « latere to France by Honorius III. in 1216. 

. Ropert SomERcoTE was created Cardinal Deacon of 8. Adrian by 
Gregory IX. in 1234, and afterwards of S. Eustachius. He died in 
1241. 

. JOHN OF ToLEDO (so named from his monastery), a Cistercian monk, 
was created Cardinal Priest of S. Laurence in Lucind by Innocent IV. 
in 1244. He died in 1274. 

. Ropert Kitwarppy, Dominican, made Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1273, was created Cardinal Bishop of Porto by Nicholas III. in 1278. 

. Wititam Bray, Archdeacon of Rheims, was created Cardinal by 
Urban IV. in 1262. 

2. Hue or EvesHam was created Cardiual Priest of 8. Laurence in 
Luciné by Martin IV. in 1281. 

3. Taomas Joyce, Dominican, who had studied with S. Thomas Aquinas, 
and was confessor to Edward II., was created Cardinal Priest of 
S. Sabina by Clement V. in 1305. He died in 1310. 

. Simon Laneuam, Benedictine, of S. Peter’s Abbey, Westminster, was 
Abbot of Westminster in 1349, Bishop of Ely in 1362, Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1367, and was made Cardinal Priest of S. Sixtus by 
Urban V. in 1368. He died in 1376. 

. Apam Eston, Benedictine, Bishop of London, was created Cardinal 
Priest of S. Cecilia by Urban VI. in 1378. He died in 1398. 

35. Pumie Reprnepon, Abbot of Leicester, Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford in 1400, Bishop of Lincoln in 1408, was created Cardinal 
Priest of &. Nereus and Achilleus by Gregory XII. in 1408. He was 
the founder of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

. Ropert Hawa, Chancellor of the University of Oxford in 1403, and 
Bishop of Salisbury in 1407, was created Cardinal Priest by Pope 
John XXII. in 1411. He died in 1417 at the Council of Constance. 

. Henry Beavurort, second son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
by his third wife, Bishop of Lincoln in 1397, of Winchester in 1405, 
and Lord High Chancellor, was created Cardinal Priest of S. Eusebius 
in 1418 by Pope Martin V. and Legate a latere. He died in 1447, and 
is buried in Winchester Cathedral. 

. Joux Kempe, born in 1380, of an ancient Kentish family, Fellow of 
Merton College, Rector of Southwick, Sussex, successively Bishop of 
Rochester, Chichester, and London (1422), Keeper of the Privy Seal 
and Grand-Justiciary of Normandy; Ambassador to France and 
Scotland ; Archbishop of York, 1423, and twice Lord Chancellor, was 
created Cardinal Priest of S. Balbina by Eugenius IV. in 1439, and 
Cardinal Bishop of S. Rufina and Legate & latere in 1452. In the same 
year he was translated from York to Canterbury. He died in 1454, 
and is buried in Canterbury Cathedral on the Epistle side of the choir. 

. THomas Bourcuter, Bishop of Worcester in 1436, of Ely in 1443, and 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1455, was created, in 1464, Cardinal 
Priest of S..Cyriacus in Thermis. He died in 1486. 
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and to the Church. I do not affect to think lightly of the great dignity con- 
ferred on me without any merit of mine. It is truly an honour to be 
associated with the Sacred Council immediately around the Vicar of Our 
Lord, and to share his lot in good and in evil. Indeed, I would rather that 





21. 


22. 


23. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 





Joun Morton, born in 1410, Bishop of Ely in 1478, and Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1486, was created Cardinal Priest of 8. Anastasia 
in 1493, by Pope Alexander VI. He died in 1500. 

CHRISTOPHER BAINBRIDGE, Bishop of Durham in 1507, Archbishop of 
York in 1508, and Ambassador of Henry VIII. to Rome, was created 
Cardinal Priest of S. Praxedes by Julius II. in 1511. He died 
poisoned by an assassin in 1514. His tomb is in the English College. 

Tuomas Wotsey, Bishop of Tournai in 1513, of Lincoln in 1514, 
Archbishop of York in 1514, and Lord High Chancellor, was created 
Cardinal Priest of 8. Cecilia by Leo X. in 1516, and Legate 4 latere. 
He died in 1530. 


. Jonun Fisner, born in 1459; professor of theology at Cambridge 


1502; Bishop of Rochester 1504 ; attainted and imprisoned 1534 ; 
created Cardinal Priest by Clement VII. in 1534; suffered for the 
faith 22nd June, 1535, and is buried in the chapel of the Tower. 

REGINALD Poe, Dean of Exeter, 1527 ; created Cardinal Deacon of 
SS. Nereus and Achilleus by Paul III. in 1536 (afterwards of Sta 
Maria in Cosmedin, and subsequently Cardinal Priest of S. Prisca) ; 
Legate to England in 1554; ordained priest and consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1556. He died in 1558, and is buried in 
“ Becket’s Crown” in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Witt1aM (or Peter) Peto, Pryto, or Peyton, Franciscan ; Bishop of 
Salisbury, created Cardinal Priest and Legate a latere by Paul IV. in 
1557, but never received the insignia or reached Rome, dying in 1558. 

Wituiam Aten, ALAN, or ALLEYN, educated at Oriel College ; 
Canon of York in 1556 ; created Cardinal Priest of S. Martin in 
Montibus by Sixtus V. in 1587; founder of the College at Douai, 
and counsellor of Gregory XIII. in the foundation of the English 
College at Rome ; appointed in 1589 Archbishop of Mechlin ; died in 
1594. Buried in the English College. A jewelled crosier presented to 
him by Sixtus V. is preserved in the Archiepiscopal residence at 
Westminster. 

Purr Howarp, third son of Henry Lord Mowbray, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Esme Stuart, Duke of Lenox; born 1629 in Arundel 
House, London ; professed as a Dominican at Cremona; appointed 
one of the Chaplains to Queen Catharine of Braganza ; left England 
at the outbreak of persecution ; founded a community of his order 
at Bornheim in Flanders ; created Cardinal Priest of Sta Maria supra 
Minervam in 1675, by Clement X. He was generally styled Cardinal 
of Norfolk, or Cardinal of England. “Protector” of England. Died 
1690, His tomb is in his titular church. 


. Henry Benepict Mary Ciement Stuart, Cardinal of York, born 1725, 


created Cardinal Deacon of Sta Maria in Porticu by Benedict XIV. in 
1747 ; subsequently Cardinal Priest (1) of the SS. XI. Apostoli, and 
(2) of Sta Maria in Trastevere, consecrated Archbishop of Corinth 

by Clement XIII.; Cardinal Bishop of Frascati (1760) and Dean 
of the Sacred College ; died 1807. 


. THomas WELD, born 1773, took holy orders in 1821, and consecrated 


ry Amycla in partibus the same year ; created Cardinal Priest 
of S. Marcellus by Pius VIII. in 1830 ; died 1837, 
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this dignity fell on me, as it does, in the time of danger than in the time of 
safety. It is, as it were, being told off to the forlorn hope in the sight of the 
world ; but it is a forlorn hope which is certain of victory. I feel that your 
presence this day is a representation of England, especially of those in 
England who have preserved unbroken the tradition of the faith, and that 
your kindness to me proceeds from love to England, and I feel assured that 
on returning to our country I shall meet with the same kindness and 
affection.” 


“This ” (continues the great French critic) “is indeed the 
resolute, penetrating, feeling language of a man who is girding 
up his loins for the combat ”’ ; and he proceeds to compare the 
whole scene with a recent performance in the Diet at Berlin, 
when Prince Bismarck profited by the laughter excited by an 
allusion to him in a work of fiction, “‘ to show that he was still 
a Colonel of Cuirassiers by executing a violent charge against 
the Pope.” “On which side,” asks M. Lemoinne, “on 
which side is the dignity ?”’ Such is the impression created 
on a keen and impartial intellect by the strong individuality 
of the illustrious Prince of the Church who now presides over 
her destinies in England. 

But English Catholics, while they perceive and are proud of 
the estimation in which their Chief Pastor is held in other 
lands, know that he has very special claims on their respect 
and affection which those less familiar with his labours in this 
country would necessarily fail to appreciate. He has hada 
special work to perform. So had his great predecessor, and it 
appears to us as though to each had been assigned by Provi- 
dence, apart from the mission shared by all apostolical pastors, 
a separate and distinct task. The first great Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of the restored Hierarchy had to re-build and re-furnish 
the holy place, and to display to the dwellers around the beauty 
and order of its courts: the special office of the second seems 
to be to open still more widely its gates, and to obtain for its 
inhabitants the privileges of citizenship and neighbourhood, 
to make it better known to those to whom it was a strange and 





31. CuarLes Januarius Acton, born 1803 ; proclaimed Cardinal Priest of 
Sta Maria della Pace by Gregory XVI. in 1842 (created and reserved 
in petto in 1839) ; died in 1847. 

32. Nichotas WIsEMAN, born 1802, Bishop of Melipotamus in — 
1840 ; Archbishop of Westminster 1850; created Cardinal Priest of 
S. Pudentiana 1850 ; died 1865. 

33. Henry Epwarp Maynine, born 1808; Archbishop of Westminster 
1865 ; created Cardinal Priest of SS. Andrew and Gregory on th 
Celian, 1875. ! 

Cardinals Erskine and Cullen (as purely Scottish and Irish Cardinals) are 
not included in this list, 
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new thing; to strengthen its walls and fortify its bulwarks, 
and to assert, and, perhaps,—who knows ?—to defend its 
sacred and indefeasible liberties. And in each case the same 
Providence which allotted the task, ordered also the prepara- 
tion for it. He to whom we owe the restored splendour of 
Catholic worship, the plantation in this country of so many 
Religious Orders and enantio, the revival among us of 
so many practices of Catholic devotion, was familiar from his 
tenderest childhood with “the beauty of God’s House,” and 
at an early age was called to complete his education at Rome, 
there to become imbued with the learning, traditions, and 
usages of the very centre of Catholic life. He who was to 
claim for the Church a fair hearing from Protestant English- 
men, was brought up in the midst of them and among their 
most characteristic national institutions. In his subsequent 
theological training essentially Roman, in his youthful educa- 
tion and general culture Cardinal Manning is typically English. 
Harrow, Balliol, and Merton were the steps which led him to 
the prominent position which he occupied at an early age in 
the Anglican Establishment. He had won the love and 
veneration of all who knew him, and of many who knew him 
not ; of many who have entered with him, or after him, into the 
true fold; of many, also, who have been unfortunate enough 
to remain without. Already there was apparent in his public 
discourses that severe sweetness which has since become so 
familiar to us all, and there was littie—scarcely more than one 
or two passages—in those four volumes of sermons which might 
not have been preached now, although the Archbishop has 
thought it right, iu order to assert a principle, repeatedly and 
steadfastly to refuse his consent to the republication of them. 
But with this part of His Eminence’s career we have little 
to do: its features are lost in the light which was afterwards 
shed upon his path. Ordained priest by Cardinal Wiseman in 
1851, Dr. Manning soon repaired to Rome, there for several 
years to drink deep at the richest sources of Catholic doctrine. 
Returning to England, and entering on the missionary life, 
almost his first act was to introduce into the diocese of West- 
minster, with a rule specially adapted to the circumstances, 
and under the sanction of the Holy See and of the Ordinary, 
the Congregation which S. Charles Borromeo had founded at 
Milan, as a help to the Archbishop in the pastoral work of his 
diocese. ‘The Congregation of the Oblates of S. Charles was 
established in the Church of Our Lady of the Angels, at Bays- 
water, and Dr. Manning was its first Superior as well as 
its founder. It furnished the Archbishop of Westminster with 
a valuable staff of auxiliaries entirely at his command for 
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missionary or educational purposes, and, besides supplying 
several churches with pastors, has already given one Bishop to 
the English Hierarchy. 

Appointed successively Provost of the Metropolitan Chapter 
on the resignation of Dr. Whitty (who had entered the 
novitiate of the Society of Jesus) and Protonotary Apostolic, 
Mgr. Manning continued to preside at Bayswater until, on the 
30th April, 1865, he was elected successor to the late Cardinal 
Archbishop, who had died on the 15th February of that year. 

Since then, with what laborious zeal, with what courage, 
and with what self-sacrifice he has toiled among us, we 
Catholics of England well know. First among the tasks 
which the Archbishop set himself to perform was the providing 
of the means of a Catholic education for our poor children. ,To 
this all other enterprises were subordinated, and when His 
Grace at length opened a subscription towards the building of 
a future Metropolitan Cathedral he was able to announce that 
the more important works—the construction of “ the spiritual 
temple,” the protection of the faith of future generations, was 
virtually effected, and that the provision made for the Catholic 
education of our poor would, if carried out on the lines now 
laid down, keep pace with the necessities of the case. More 
than seventy new schools had been built within the diocese of 
Westminster, existing school-buildings had been extensively 
enlarged, the educational movement throughout the country 
had received a strong impulse, and, more recently, our higher 
schools and colleges have been crowned in the foundation by 
the collective Hierarchy of the University College at Ken- 
sington. 

Nor have the personal labours of the Archbishop, as regards 
instruction and exhortation, fallen at all short of his adminis- 
trative activity. Unsurpassed, perhaps, by any prelate in the 
world in the assiduity of his preaching, he has put forth a rapid 
succession of publications either in defence of Catholic truth 
or in exposition of Catholic doctrine. Through all of these, 
from his treatise on The Grounds of Faith, and his book on 
Lhe Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost, down to his last 
work on The Internal Working of the same Holy Spirit, there 
runs, like’a thread, the doctrine of the perpetual indwelling 
in the Church of that Divine Teacher, as well as of His work 
as Sanctifier in every individual soul. This has been the con- 
stant keynote of His Eminence’s writings and discourses; and 
it was, therefore, only natural that ever since the meeting of 
the Bishops at the eighteenth centenary of St. Peter’s mar- 
tyrdom in 1867, when the doctrine was first made the subject 
of .general public discussion, the Archbishop should have been 
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most prominent in asserting the Infallibility of the Pope, 
whenever, speaking from the Chair of Peter as Universal 
Pastor, he defines a doctrine concerning faith or morals to be 
held by the whole Church. This was the doctrine laid down in 
the famous Definition by the Vatican Council, and this itis, and 
no other, which the Archbishop of Westminster has always 
taught. From a still earlier period the same conviction re- 
specting the prerogatives of the Pope as Universal Teacher 
and Universal Pastor, and the consequent necessity that he 
should be independent of all earthly control, led Mgr. Manning 
to be most earnest in the defence of the Temporal Princedom 
of the Holy See. Ever since 1859, and especially in 1860, 
1861, and 1862, he may be said to have borne the whole brunt 
of that controversy in this country, and a reference to the 
newspapers of the time will show that it was he who was 
selected for almost daily attack, as the most conspicuous and 
redoubtable champion of those temporal rights and that 
spiritual independence. In his protest against the iniquitous 
violation of them which began in 1859 and was consummated 
in 1870, His Eminence has never wavered. And though we 
feel certain that he would utterly repudiate the imputations 
conveyed in Mr. Gladstone’s rhetoric about the re-establish- 
ment of the Temporal Power on the “ashes” of Rome and 
the “‘ whitening bones ” of its inhabitants, and would consider 
that few things, even from a mere human point of view, in the 
present circumstances of the world, could be more disastrous 
than that the Vicar of the Good Shepherd and Prince of Peace 
should have to be restored to his independence by the arms of 
a foreign invader, we have no doubt that the Cardinal’s con- 
viction of the necessity of such a restoration is in no whit 
diminished, and that his hopes of its eventual accomplish- 
ment are no more dead than ours. 

But while the Archbishop has been thus energetically em- 
ployed within the field of the Church, another work has been 
pressed upon him outside her pale. Unable to co-operate 
with his non-catholic fellow countrymen in matters of religion, 
he has continually found himself called upon to give his aid 
to movements concerned with morality and beneficence. To 
such appeals His Eminence has never turned a deaf ear. He 
has always embraced with alacrity any opportunity of working 
together with those outside the Church for any lawful and good 
end. Nor, we must say, have those engaged in such charitable 
undertakings been at all backward in soliciting his help and 
countenance. It is much to their credit, for many of them differ 
from us toto ccelo in their religious opiriions. Yet the Archbishop 
has been frequently urged to take a prominent part in such de- 
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liberations, and deputations from many parts of the kingdom, 
some even from as far as Scotland, have waited upon him to ask 
for his co-operation in the works on which they were engaged. 
All this has, of course, brought the Archbishop into frequent 
contact with all sorts and conditions of men ; and we refer to this 
fact here specially for two reasons : first, in order briefly to point 
out the advantage which has accrued to Catholics from the 
course thus adopted by their chief Pastor, and secondly, to 
protest against the use which some of the more malicious 
enemies of the Church are now making of the fact. First, 
then, it is obviously for the interest of Catholics to be brought, 
in the person of their Metropolitan, into frequent and friendly 
relations with the general body of their countrymen, and 
particularly with those who interest themselves in meritorious 
public movements. They are thus much more likely to obtain 
a fair hearing when their own rights are concerned, for justice 
is still happily a characteristic of Englishmen, and their pre- 
judices against Catholics are owing to their want of knowledge 
of them far more than to anything else. It is this kind of 
social intercourse into which the Cardinal Archbishop has 
entered, not into that of mere “ society,” in the ordinary sense 
of the word, for this he has rather avoided than sought. And 
this brings us to the second remark we have to make. Certain 
Prussian official papers have asserted that our Archbishop was 
ambitious of social distinctions and successes, and have 
laboured to prove that his elevation to the Sacred College 
would produce a difficulty which they very much desire should 
arise. They expect, or seem to expect, that His Eminence 
will insist upon his due precedence, a claim which they think 
“the great temporal peers” are sure to resist. Now, in the 
first place, we-—-together with the Standard—“ are happy to 
think that among sensible and well-bred people such questions 
settle themselves.”” And we must acknowledge that the English 
press and the English public in general have received the 
announcement of His Eminence’s elevation in the most good- 
natured way. They are, in fact, however much they may dis- 
agree with him, rather proud of him after all, and by no 
means dislike seeing so distinguished a countryman selected 
to fill so high a dignity in the communion to which he 
belongs. 


They are very much shocked in Germany (contirmed the Standard) that 
Englishmen should talk and write thus calmly, not to say indifferently, con- 
cerning the elevation of Cardinal Manning and his expected retnrn amongst 
us. They cannot understand how it is that we are not highly indignant with 
the Pope, with Cardinal Manning himself, and with all our Roman Catholic 
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fellow-countrymen for what they stigmatize as a p'ece of intolerable imper- 
tinence. We, on the other hand, can hardly comprehead their touchiness. 
We think we may safely assert that whilst the enrolment of Dr. Manning 
among the members of the Sacred College has given pleasure to the English- 
men who belong to his Church, there are no Englishmen who are annoyed, 
offended, alarmed, or in any way unpleasantly affected by the incident. 


On our part such courtesy and goodfellowship deserves this 
acknowledgment, but we have a word more to add. The 
German papers to which we have referred are probably not 
very well versed in the British table of precedence. Now it 
so happens that for those who were “ sensible and well-bred ” 
enough to give to the Archbishop, as Archbishop, his due pre- 
cedence, his elevation to the Cardinalate can only in very rare 
cases make any practical difference at all. However great 
may be the distinction in rank between a Cardinal and an 
Archbishop, they both fit into a space which is occupied by 
very few others. They both come after the last Royal prince, 
and before the first temporal peer, except the Lord Chan- 
cellor. It is only, therefore, when either one of the Protestant 
Archbishops or the Lord Chancellor happens to be present 
that the different precedence of a Cardinal and of a Catholic 
Archbishop (supposing his rank to be admitted by the courtesy 
of his hosts) would come into practical operation. But, if 
analogy is to rule in such a matter, the question has been 
already settled by authority. At the Queen’s visit to Ireland 
it was ordered—and the order was published in the Dublin 
Gazette—that the Catholic Archbishops were to take precedence 
immediately after the Protestant Archbishops, and Catholic 
Bishops after Protestant Bishops. And on another occasion, 
after the Archbishop of Dublin had become a Cardinal, and 
before the Disestablishment of the Protestant Church, Car- 
dinal Cullen had his due precedence recognised by the Vice- 
regal Court, and took rank next after the Lord Lieutenant, 
who was, we believe, the same that now holds the office. But 
this matter may well be left, as the Standard suggests, to the 
courtesy and good feeling of all concerned. His Eminence, 
at least, will never raise it in any aggressive way. His in- 
variable practice hitherto has been to take whatever place 
has been assigned to him; and on one occasior, at Oxford, on 
which he was most unfairly alleged, in a letter to the Times, 
to have claimed precedence over a Protestant Bishop—which, 
by the bye, he might well have done if the precedent just 
quoted is to be followed,—he had simply taken the seat 
bearing the number which had been officially forwarded to 
him without any demand on his part. As head of the 
Catholic Church in England, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
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Westminster may have many things to fight for before he 
dies, but social precedence, we may confidently affirm, will be 
the very last thing for which he will contend. 

He has, indeed, a conflict to wage, but it is a conflict against 
error and in defence of evangelical freedom. Hitherto, we are 
happy to say, the virus of oppressive Continental Radicalism 
has not to any appreciable extent infected the Liberal party in 
England. God grant that it may be always so, and that our 
native land may always remain a sanctuary in which the 
rights of conscience are as inviolable as the freedom of the 
citizen. But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
enemy is on the war-path. One of the very prelates who 
has just been promoted to the Sacred College is actually in 
prison for asserting the liberty of the pastoral office, and, 
when he has endured his sentence, will be further condemned 
to forced residence in a place assigned him by the Govern- 
ment, at a distance from the see from which the State pretends 
to depose him, and under the surveillance of the police. It 
was with justice that an eminent diplomatist said the other 
day in Rome, “J’ai dit au Saint Pére que ce consistoire est 
le consistoire du combat.”’ Nor was it with less truth that it 
has been also remarked that whereas the last nomination of 
Cardinals was that of “the Cardinals of the Governments,”’ 
this is the creation of “the Cardinals of the peoples.” The 
elevation of Cardinals Ledochowski, MacCloskey, and Manning 
is sufficient to impress this stamp upon it. ‘The first is the 
imprisoned representative of an oppressed nationality ; of the 
second, what need we say more than that he is the first 
American Cardinal? Not, we believe, that there has been any 
special reluctance hitherto to invest with this dignity a prelate 
from the great Transatlantic Republic, for there has never 
been a Cardinal in any other part of America. The great and 
comparatively ancient sees of Lima and Mexico shared in the- 
disability—if disability there was—equally with Baltimore and 
New York. Boston, indeed, had once a Bishop who became 
a Cardinal,* but it was when Archbishop of Bordeaux that he 
was raised to the Sacred College. It was, therefore, probably 
on account of the great distance from Rome, and the impossi- 
bility of arriving there in time for a Conclave, that no Ameri- 
can has ever before been created a Cardinal ; and this objecticn 
has of course been, to a great extent, removed by the increased 
facilities of locomotion. Cardinal McCloskey could be tele- 
graphed for in an hour, and could reach Rome in twelve 
days. The third of the Cardinals mentioned—our own 
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Archbishop—is also “a Cardinal of the people,” for he 
represents at Rome the English Catholic body, and not the 
Government. He has also, as the Spectator has said, “ gone 
out of his way to help in all charitable works”; he has 
laboured hard to convert the drunkard, to better the posi- 
tion of the artisan, to aid the agricultural labourer, and to 
educate the children of the poor. In this sense the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Westminster is indeed a “ Cardinal of 
the people”—not, as the Nord would represent him, as a 
favourer of a democratic propaganda against thrones. The 
Monde, in an excellent article on ‘‘ The Mission of Cardinal 
Manning,” sets its Russo-Belgian contemporary right upon 
this point, and. observes with truth, that, although to the 
world without solicitude for the poor and working classes 
may seem a piece of Popish propagandism, yet to those who 
know what the work of the Catholic Church has ever been, it 
is nothing new or strange. It was to the poor, to the 
labourer, to the serf, as well as to the king, that 8. Gregory 
sent S. Augustine. It is to them, as well as to the rich and 
noble, that Pius has sent his successor. The work is the old 
work ; the Divine Worker is the same; and His instruments 
are armed with the same powers. Only the other day, at the 
opening of the University College, the Cardinal Archbishop 
told how the Holy Father, when he was placing upon his 
shoulders the Archiepiscopal Pallium, said to him in an under- 
tone, “I am not S. Gregory, but I have the same faculties.” 
Our heartfelt prayer, and the prayer ofall loyal English Catho- 
lics, will be that His Eminence, thus invested with the plenitude 
of S. Augustine’s jurisdiction, may be spared to us for many 
years to carry on 8. Augustine’s work. 

Canterbury, indeed, is dead; but Westniinster has taken 
root, and is putting forth green and vigorous shoots. We 
have at this moment a most signal illustration of the vitality 
and fecundity of the Churches planted by the Holy See. The 
hierarchy which Rome has bidden to live again has, by its first 
creative act, called into existence what but a few years ago 
seemed the wildest of dreams, the most impossible of chi- 
meras. The Catholic Church in England was so poor in re- 
sources of all kinds, that anything like a university appeared 
to be utterly beyond our reach. We had neither the money, 
nor the professors, nor the students. Now, if we have not a 
university, we have the germ of one. The Church has ever 
been the Mother of Universities. And the manner of their 
birth was much the same as that of the future Catholic Uni- 
versity of England. S. Augustine and his successors brought 
to our forefathers not only the faith of Christ, but the best 
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culture of those days; and monasteries, such as those of 
Canterbury and of Abingdon, of Jarrow and of Medeshamstede, 
were storehouses of learning and centres of civilization for the 
whole land. Little more than two centuries had passed when 
other schools, distinct from the monasteries, and unfurnished 
with settled endowments, were opened between the streams 
of Isis and Cherwell. As yet there was no university, in the 
modern sense of an aggregate of colleges; there was only a 
central school—the “ Great Hall of the University”—to which 
the meee ae of the different branches of learning which made 
up the “universum”’ of science attracted students from all parts 
of the island.* Around this centre, in time, as the number 
and needs of students increased, arose the cluster of colleges 
which is now, to English ideas, almost essential to the idea of 
a university. Such a centre we have again in the new Uni- 
versity College at Kensington.t There may never be a crown 
of colleges immediately around it, but it may throw out its 
suckers very far indeed; and in these days, when distance is 
almost annihilated, a university may cover counties as easily 
as in the Middle Ages it extended over parishes. And the 
beginning has been actually made. The commission was given 
by the Holy See to the successor of S. Augustine and his suf- 
fragans; the lines of the undertaking were prudently marked 
out; munificent offerings were contributed in a few months ; 
and the first act of the Cardinal-Archbishop, after his return 
from Rome, was solemnly to inaugurate the Catholic University 
College. A distinguished body of professors, most of them 
men from our ancient national universities, who had been pro- 
videntially called into the Catholic Church, have given their 
services, in many cases at a considerable sacrifice, to the young 
foundation. And the sight of the ancient habit of those famous 
homes of learning, which for three centuries have been Pro- 
testant, in the Theatre of a Catholic College, the Founders and 
Visitors of which were there—one with the sacred Roman 
purple, and the rest with the insignia of Catholic Bishops— 
was suggestive of strange recollections. One might have 
thought of Cardinal Wolsey visiting his foundation at Oxford, 
if the Prince of the Church now amongst us were not one of 
so totally different a type. But it is rather to another Arch- 





* A record of this state of things still exists in the Latin name of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, which is “ Collegium Magne Aule Universitatis.” 

t It is a curious coincidence, that whereas the neighbourhood of the 
great monastery of Abingdon had probably not a little to do with the birth 
and growth of Oxford, it is on the site of the abbot of Abingdon’s town 
residence—the property, of course, of that abbey—that the new University 
College is founded, 
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bishop, though he was not a Cardinal—to S. Edmund of 
Canterbury, once himself a teacher in the schools of Oxford, 
and a constant lover and patron of his Alma Mater—that our 
memories most naturally turn. 

But this subject would lead us too far, and there is another 
point to which we must devote a few words before we con- 
clude. The second public act of the Cardinal, following im- 
mediately after the inauguration of the Kensington College, 
has been the solemn opening of a church dedicated to 8S. 
Thomas of Canterbury. Each act is representative of a part 
of the work which his Eminence has set before him. The first 
concerns the Catholic education of his flock; the second is 
connected with the defence of the liberties of the Church. S. 
Thomas, as Daniel O’Connell (quoted by the Cardinal at Can- 
terbury) declared, was “‘the greatest patriot England ever 
had”; and the cause for which S. Thomas died, said his Emi- 
nence in his sermon, was that of those “ manifold and divine 
liberties of the Church of God” which in his days were also 
‘the laws of England.” 


The cause of S. Thomas (the Cardinal is reported to have said) is the 
cause of the Church in Germany at this moment. I do not believe that in 
our country there exists a man, be he poor or rich, mighty or humble, who 
would force the conscience of his neighbour if he could. Every Englishman 
says, “I have a right to my own faith, and I give to my neighbour what I 
ask for myself.” Fora time the English people were misled, and did not 
understand what was passing in Germany. They understand it now, and 
they say that these governors, in the might of their power, have been passing 
laws more and more severe, in order, if possible, to overthrow the supreme 
authority of the Christian Church on earth. But they have come into con- 
flict with the public opinion of all free Europe, which is ranging itself uncon- 
sciously around the Christian Church, and is making answer that it cannot 
be a party to any human law which shall limit the freedom of conscience, or 
the just freedom of speech, of any man on earth. I have, I hope, made clear 
the cause that brings us here to-day, and that is to venerate once more, ina 
sanctuary consecrated to his name, the sacred Martyr who laid down his life 
for the Church ; which Church lives to this day in England, in Ireland, even 
in Scotland, and in Germany. In those days it was the son that stood and 
suffered ; in these it is the Father of the faithful who inflexibly maintains 
the contest. 


These are clear, straightforward, courageous words, such as 
our countrymen well know how to appreciate. Now, if ever, 
was the moment for speaking them; and we were certain to 
hear them from the Cardinal’s lips. No man is more liberal 
than his Eminence has ever been in making allowances for 
prejudice and ignorance, and in recognizing the good faith of 
many who are outside the visible fold; no man, at the same 
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time, can be bolder in the denunciation of hypocrisy and ty- 
ranny. We Catholics of England may well be proud to know 
that whenever there is an error to be slain, a social evil to be 
combated, or a battle to be waged in defence of Christian 
liberties, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster is sure to 
be foremost in the fight, 





Art. I. MIRACLES: THE OBJECTIONS: AGAINST 
THEIR POSSIBILITY AND ANTECEDENT PROBA- 
BILITY. 


Supernatural Religion: an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
Second Edition. London : Longmans, Green, & Co. 1874. 


HIS work has been generally received by the free- 
thinking press of this country with vehement applause, 
and its author saluted as a choice compound of colossal learn- 
ing, accurate scholarship, and invincible logic. The scheme 
of his attack on revelation may be exhibited in the following 
propositions :—1. Christian revelation is confessedly incre- 
dible without the sanction of miracles. 2. A miracle is always 
incredible, not to say impossible. 8. The circumstances of 
time and place of the Gospel miracles form so many grounds 
for doubting even their reality as phenomena. 4. The Gos- 
pel narratives are the product of an age long subsequent to 
that of the phenomena which they profess to record. The 
proof of this last thesis, embracing three-fourths of the whole 
work, in the main consists of a minute criticism of all the sup- 
posed references to the Gospels made by the Fathers of the 
first 150 years, with the intent to show that they knew nothing 
of the Gospels as we possess them, but were quoting from a 
disjomted and often fragmentary narrative, written by no- 
body knows whom, of which our Gospels were the ultimate 
outcome. 

Of the worth of the learning, and the accuracy of the 
scholarship of which this portion of the work is the field, 
something is to be said in another article of our number. We 
shall here confine ourselves to an examination of the author’s 
logic as manifested in his treatment of the arguments for and 
* VOL. Xxtv.—no. xiv. [New Series.) T 
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against miracles, and his criticism of previous writers on the 
subject. 

He observes (p. 8) that “if the reality of miracles cannot 
be established, Christianity loses the only evidence by which 
its truth can be sufficiently attested. If miracles be incredi- 
ble, the supernatural revelation and its miraculous evidence 
must together be rejected.” Now this is not exactly the lan- 
guage we should have chosen, for we do not admit that the 
supernatural works wrought by our Lord were strictly neces- 
sary in order to justify us in accepting Him as what He pro- 
fessed to be. However, we of course allow that if miracles 
are shown to be incredible, Christianity must fall :—1. Because 
Christianity is committed to miracles, inasmuch as certain 
miracles form an intrinsic part of her teaching. 2. Because, 
although what are ordinarily called miracles are not strictly 
necessary to sanction revelation, at least they are its most 
proper sanction. It was not necessary, says Benedict XIV.— 
“sed omnino decebat et quodammodo oportebat ”—that 
Christ should work miracles.* Dr. Mozley, whose Bampton 
lectures our author especially combats, seems to admit this 
evidential necessity of miracles in too unqualified a manner. 
Our author continues (p. 10). ‘‘ Our inquiry into the reality 
of divine revelation, then, whether we consider its contents, 
or its evidence, pravtically reduces itself to the very simple 
issue, are miracles antecedently credible? Did they ever take 
place?” He appeals to Scripture for proofs that miracles 
must be uncertain attestations of truth, because :— 1. God 
sometimes works miracles in support of a lie. 2. The devil, 
the father of lies, has the power of working miracles. As to 
the first charge, either our author’s appeal to the Bible is a 
mere argumentum ad hominem, in which case it is enough to 

observe that we do not understand the texts upon which he 
rests in the sense which he gives to them; or it is advanced 
seriously, when we have the right to demand that so novel 
an interpretation should be justified. The author of “ Super- 
natural Religion” cannot at the same time make Scripture 
self-contradictory and appeal to it as an authority. With 
regard to the second charge some explanation will be neces- 
sary. 
Theologians generally allow that the devil can work what 
S. Thomas calls miracles, “‘ quoad nos,” that is to say, produce 
effects entirely beyond the range of any unassisted or humanly- 
directed material agents. He performs these wonders in 





* De Canoniz., lib. iv. pass. i, cap. 2. Cf. Suar., in part iii. disp. 31, 
sect. i. 
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virtue of the powers inherent in his angelic nature, which 
remain in substance what they were before his fall. The 
works, however, within the compass of the angelic nature, 
magnificent and marvellous as they are in respect to man, are 
in respect to the Creator’s power strictly conditioned. The 
power of creation is incommunicable as a natural gift. If at 
an angel’s word something that was not should come into 
being, it could only be the result of a direct interposition of 
Almighty God, a miracle strictly so-called. Under the same 
category with the creation of substances the scholastics in- 
cluded the origination of all such modes or relations as they 
conceived could not result from any possible combination of 
existent passivities and activities. Hence they denied that 
the devil—in regard to whom there could be no question of 
God’s miraculous assistance—couild restore the union between 
soul and body, or cause a dead body to perform such vital 
actions as the assimilation of food, for instance, or bring back 
a sense the organs of which had been really destroyed; whilst 
on the other hand they allowed him a power practically in- 
finite of combining the forces of Nature, and of evoking in an 
almost inconceivably short time all the natural results of such 
combinations. Thus the devil could cure many diseases in- 
stantaneously, produce things suddenly from great distances, 
and anticipate by his rapid and subtle ministries the labori- 
ous growths of Nature. Whilst granting possession of these 
great natural powers to the devil, and so admitting him as a 
possible rival of the Almighty in the field of secondary 
miracles, theologians have always insisted that in a war of 
divine and diabolical miracles, such as that between Moses 
and Pharaoh’s magicians, God’s champion cannot be worsted, 
for God’s so permitting would be equivalent to his attestation of 
a falsehood. Many theologians, in addition to this, maintain 
that, seeing God has adopted the miracle, in the very formal 
way which Scripture affirms, as the seal of His revelation, He is 
pledged never to permit the working of miracles even of the 
secondary order in attestation of a false religion. No doubt 
it belongs to God’s general merciful providence not to allow 
us to be tempted beyond our strength, as might frequently be 
the case if the devil were allowed to use on behalf of a false 
religion his power of working miracles of the lower order, and 
counterfeiting miracles of the higher; still this is a very dif- 
ferent thing from saying that God is pledged invariably to 
negative the devil’s power on such occasions. Anyhow, this 
view, however respectably supported, is not universally ac- 
cepted, and obviously does not admit of proof. 

To return to ‘Supernatural Religion,” we grant that 
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miracles of the inferior class, i.e., such as although distinctly 
superhuman and supernatural—taking nature to mean the 
normal action of the mechanical, chemical, and vital forces of 
this sensible world—are either admittedly within the devil’s 
power or not certainly beyond it, are, taken by themselves, no 
sure attestation of the divine sanction of the doctrine on be- 
half of which they are wrought. Nevertheless, we affirm that 
they form a proper and sufficient recommendation of a body 
of doctrine which in other respects, and as a whole, commends 
itself to the conscience of mankind. Such recommendation is 
wanted in proportion as a body of doctrine embraces points 
unattainable by human reason. The character and history of 
the witnesses, the scope of the doctrine may be such as, when 
sealed by miracles of the inferior class only, to approve the 
doctrine divine. In fact, were all the Gospel miracles of this 
inferior order, Christianity would still have a rational claim 
upon our acceptance, owing to the impossibility of regarding 
its influences as diabolical. 

But, in fact, Christianity comes to us with an array of 
miracles, some of which are of a kind of which theologians 
unanimously assert the devil is quite incapable—such, for 
example, as our Lord’s resurrection. And our Lord’s miracles 
are still further heightened by occupying a place in a scheme 
of prophecy; and again, Christian miracles have signally 
triumphed over the diabolical miracles that were in possession. 
The charge of arguing in a vicious circle made (p. 19, &c.) 
against those who test the doctrine by the miracle and the 
miracle by the doctrine, falls to the ground if we consider that 
a miracle, even of the inferior order, gives a superhuman 
sanction to the doctrine, whilst the doctrine, character of the 
thaumaturgus or witnesses, shows that the superhuman sanc- 
tion is divine. The author of “ Supernatural Religion” 
appears not to see that distinct facts may exercise an evi- 
dential office proper and essential, and yet each requiring the 
other as a sine qui non of its efficaciousness. We believe a 
man because he is well informed on the subject under dis- 
cussion ; and because he is truthful, his whole life bearing loud 
and consistent testimony to his love of truth. Should we say 
that his information had no evidential bearing upon the truth 
of his statement because, forsooth, it would be practically 
inoperative on the supposition of his untruthfulness ? 

The author of “ Supernatural Religion,” true to his plan of 
isolating miracles, and so giving Christian evidence as it were 
one neck, insists that, inasmuch as the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are beyond the attainment of reason, an appeal to the 
character of a doctrine which a miracle has sealed, on behalf 
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of the miracle, is meaningless. On the contrary, Christianity 
embraces a body of doctrines many of which are not beyond 
the capacity of reason; and of those of its doctrines which 
reason at its highest and best could never have attained to, 
and cannot completely grasp when they are presented to it, 
there are few, if any, which reason cannot in some degree 
appreciate. For instance, that God should become man in 
order to be the sick world’s physician, is a conception far 
beyond the range of reason and incapable of entire compre- 
hension by man; but at the same time it must recommend 
itself to all who understand the wants of human nature, as at 
least fulfillmg those wants in a way that nothing else could. 
The reasonableness of the body of doctrine must always be 
the negative criterion of the miracle, and in some cases may 
be much more. 

Chapter II. is entitled “ Miracles in relation to the Order 
of Nature.” It is mainly taken up with a criticism of Dr. 
Mozley’s sixth lecture, ‘‘ Unknown Law,”* although freel 
garnished with the disjecta membra of writers like Archbishop 
Trench and Dean Mansell. It is so characteristic a specimen 
of our author’s controversial method as to be worth examining 
at some length. As nothing could well be more clear and 
coherent than this sixth lecture of Dr. Mozley, an artificial 
incoherence is produced by the interpolation of passages from 
the authors we have mentioned. Not that we admit that 
there is any substantial disagreement between Dr. Mozley and 
Archbishop Trench, but on such a subject even those who are 
in fullest accord will express themselves differently. For 
instance, the Archbishop protests against the epithet “ contra 
naturam ”’ being applied to miracles, as implying discord or 
imperfection, whereas they are examples of the action of a 
higher law—not a higher law of nature, but a higher law of 
God, a higher system of Divine action. Dr. Mozley and 
others are inclined to admit the expression “contra naturam ” 
as expressing the truth as far as it goes, limiting nature to the 
range of our sensible experience. The point of intersection 
of two spheres is not less a point of section because in other 
relations it is only one point in a line of progression. Again, 
the higher law hypothesis which Dr. Mozley repudiates as an 
impossible account of the miracle, is not the Archbishop’s 
higher law, but an unknown law of material nature. Dr. 
Mozley, equally with the Archbishop, contends that, to use 
Bishop Butler’s words (“ Analogy,” part ii. chap. iv.), 
“‘God’s miraculous interpositions may have been all along by 


* Bampton Lectures,’ 1865. 
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general laws of wisdom. Thus that miraculous powers should 
be exerted at such times, upon such occasions, in such degrees 
and manners, and with regard to such persons rather than to 
others,—all this may have been by general laws.” Our author 
complains that the Archbishop “repudiates the idea of their 
being natural phenomena, and yet attempts to deny that they 
are unnatural. ‘They must be one or the other.” Yes, but 
their being not unnatural in the Archbishop’s sense need not 
make them natural in “ Supernatural Religion’s” sense. 
Because a man is not an unnatural son, it does not follow 
therefrom that he is a natural son in the legal sense of the 
term. Invincible logic would seem to be sometimes synony- 
mous with word-chopping. Miracles are unnatural in the sense 
that they are no outcome of the mechanical and chemical 
forces of this sensible world, but are neutralizations effected 
by a supersensible force. ‘They are not unnatural in the sense 
that they do not offend that universal nature part of whose 
constitution it is that the lower law should be subordinate to 
the higher, the second cause to the first cause, the creature to 
the Creator. 

Archbishop Trench points out very truly that the ante- 
cedent probability of miracles depends upon the view taken of 
the relative position of man in the universe. ‘If God be 
indeed only or chiefly the God of nature, and not in a para- 
mount sense the God of grace, the God of man, if nature be 
indeed the highest, and man only created as furniture for this 
planet, it were indeed absurd and inconceivable that the 
higher should serve or give place to, or fall into the order of, 
the lower. But if rather man is the end and object of all, if 
he be indeed the vicegerent of the Highest, the image of 
God, if this world and all else that belongs to it be but a 
school for the training of man, only having a worth and 
meaning when so considered; then that the lower should 
serve, and where need is, give way to the interests of the 
highest, were only beforehand to be expected.’’ * 

Dr. Mozley, in the course of this lecture, has examined and 
triumphantly exploded two hypotheses by which persons have 
attempted to explain away miracles; the first is that of an 
unknown connection of the phenomena in question with a 
known law of nature; the second, that these phenomena fall 
under an unknown law of nature. The author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion” so ludicrously misapprehends the contro- 
versial position of his antagonist as to speak of Dr. Mozley as 
“being obliged, therefore, to abandon the attempt to explain 





* “ Miracles,” Introductory Essay, p. 67. 
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the Gospel miracles upon the theory of unknown connection 
with unknown law.” And again, of the second hypothesis, 
“Dr. Mozley is therefore constrained to abandon also this 
explanation. We are bound to say, and we do so with sincere 
pleasure and respect, that Dr. Mozley conducts his argument 
with great fairness and ability, and displays his own love of 
truth by the impartiality with which he discusses and relin- 
quishes many a favourite but untenable hypothesis.” Dr. 
Mozley may congratulate himself upon receiving so splendid a 
compliment from the enemy, not for blowing up his own 
position but two of theirs. The explanation of this absurdity 
is not far to seek. Our author imagines that somehow Dr. 
Mozley had abandoned Archbishop Trench’s position, whereas 
the two positions he is complimented for abandoning could 
never be abandoned, for they could never have been occupied 
by a sincere defender of miracles. 

“We pause here to remark,” says our author (p. 36),.“ that 
throughout the whole inquiry into the question of miracles we 
meet with nothing from theologians but mere assumptions 
against which the invariability of the known order of nature 
steadily opposes itself.’ The opposition does not really lie 
between the assumptions of theologians and the facts of science ; 
at the worst, it,is assumption against assumption. Science, 
not contented with rigidly recording its experiences in the 
sphere of second causes, and deducing therefrom the laws of 
their action, assumes that any interference with natural 
results by beings the law of whose action it may not 
hope to discover, is impossible, or incredible, which practi- 
cally comes to the same thing. A miracle is an irregularity, 
urges science, therefore a deformity, therefore incredible. 
Theology replies by asking how we know that what 
science—fairly enough from its own point of view—calls 
an irregularity, is not the submission of one regula to 
another, as when an animal springs from the ground instead 
of lying inert in the iron grasp of gravitation; or, to take an 
apter illustration, were an engineer to suspend the action of 
one of the wheels of his machine there would follow, supposing 
the machinery’s continuous and perfect action to be the maker’s 
one object, a complete frustration, to the engineer’s deserved 
discredit ; yet were such temporary and partial suspension to 
fall into a design for instructing a pupil, it would be not a 
frustration, but an achievement, not irregular, but systematic. 
This, in the case of miracles, is an assumption, an unproved 
hypothesis may be, but the proper and sufficient answer to 
the reproach of impossibility is precisely this—a possible 
hypothesis. To the analogy of the subordination of mechani- 
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cal laws, in the case of the animal, how is it an objection that 
after all the law of gravitation goes on acting, and that we can 
estimate its relations with the vital force after the initiatory 
moment of the latter? We do not know what means God uses 
in a miracle. There need be no suspended energy, no paraly- 
sis of force when, in the particular case, the fire does not burn, 
the water is not displaced, but the force may be absorbed, 
diverted, counteracted by another force created at the moment, 
evoked from elsewhere. And if such intermediate agents are to 
be discarded, is not Almighty God, whatever else He is,a force? 

The author of “ Supernatural Religion” (p. 46) strongly 
reprobates Dr. Mozley’s argument “ that upon the supposition 
of the divine design of a revelation, a miracle is not an 
anomaly or irregularity, but part of the system of the universe, 
because though an irregularity and an anomaly in relation to 
either part, it has a complete adaptation to the whole. There 
being two worlds, a visible and invisible, and a communication 
being wanted, a miracle is the instrument of that communica- 
tion.” He says of it—“‘ the proposition for which evidence is 
demanded is viciously employed as evidence itself.” That is 
to say, the system of revelation being on its trial is admitted 
as evidence of its own evidence. We submit that this is no 
account whatever of Dr. Mozley’s argument. The charge of 
arguing in a vicious circle would indeed be just had Dr. 
Mozley attempted to prove the existence of miracles by means 
of doctrine incredible without miraculous evidence. But on 
the contrary, what he really does is to show that miracles, 
supposing them to ewist, would not be hopeless anomalies, for 
in Christianity they would find a system affording a scope, and, 
as it were, a habitat for miracles. The fact that this is given 
in the Christian system is so far an argument for miracles, for 
no one pretends that the system was invented to account for 
the miracles. 

If the doctrines of Christianity are absurd they are not true; 
but in this place it is not Christianity immediately which is in 
question, but the possibility of a raison d’étre for miracles. 
The author of “ Supernatural Religion” should understand 
that a little logic is a dangerous thing. We have no intention 
of discussing with him the intrinsic probability of the doctrines 
of Christianity ; it will be enough to observe—I1st, that there 
is an antecedent improbability that all God’s doings should be 
justifiable to His creatures in this world; 2nd, that fo many 
the doctrine of the fall, which is so offensive to our author, is 
the one satisfactory explanation of what they see and feel in 
the world about them.* 


* Newman’s “ Apologia,” No, vii. 
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He reproduces (p. 50) a long passage from Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Social Statics ” in confirmation of his statement, 
«That the constitution of nature, so far from favouring any 
hypothesis of original perfection and subsequent deterioration, 
bears everywhere the record of systematic upward progression. 
Not only is the assumption, that any revelation of the nature 
of ecclesiastical Christianity was necessary, excluded upon 
philosophical grounds, but it is contradicted by the whole 
operation of natural laws, which contain in themselves in- 
exorable penalties against natural retrogression, or even un- 
progressiveness, and furnish the only requisite stimulus for 
improvement.” Mr. Spencer attempts to demonstrate man’s 
ultimate perfection as a logical necessity of his nature, thus : 


All imperfection is unfitness to the conditions of existence. This unfit- 
ness must consist either in having a faculty or faculties in excess; or in 
having a faculty or faculties deficient ; or in both. 

A faculty in excess is one which the conditions of existence do not afford 
full exercise to ; and a faculty that is deficient is one from which the con- 
ditions of existence demand more than it can perform. 

But it is an essential principle of life that a faculty to which circumstances 
do not allow full exercise diminishes, and that a faculty upon which circum- 
stances make excessive demands increases. 

And so long as this excess and this deficiency continue, there must continue 
decrease on the one hand and growth on the other. 

Finally all excess and all deficiency must disappear, that is, all imper- 
fection must disappear. 


This is supposed and meant to militate against the doctrine 
of the fall; but the truth is, the law of progress, even if 
admitted exactly as it is here expressed, does not touch that 
doctrine. ‘ The constitution of nature . . . bears everywhere 
the record of systematic progression.” Be it so; but no one 
has supposed that the paradisiac state of our first parents was 
of that sort of civilization which leaves records, and the fall 
was not a process that could record itself. But when our 
author talks of this ‘‘ universal upward progression,” he com- 
pletely ignores a fact very patent to all honest students of 
ethnology, viz., that, if there is a law of progression widely 
operative, there is also a law of degeneration. Over and over 
again savages have been found presenting indubitable marks 
of having fallen from a higher, sometimes a very high, stage 
of civilization. Were it to the purpose, in confirmation of 
Christian doctrine, we might refer to a most interesting ac- 
count of the populations of Easter Island and of Central 
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America in Mr. Mott’s essay “On the Origin of Savage 
Life.” * 

As to Mr. Spencer’s demonstration, which our author brings 
out with a child’s air of respectful triumph in something deli- 
ciously mischievous, we can only say that if this be one of 
Mr. Spencer’s chosen arrows, if he have nothing better in 
his armoury, his formidableness as an antagonist has been 
strangely overrated. Its efficacy as proof that man must 
needs, in process of time, by a necessity of nature, become 
quite perfect, depends upon a tissue of gratuitous assumptions. 
The conditions of existence in which a man is placed must’ be 
assumed to be themselves perfect for a perfect adaptation to 
them to insure perfection, or, if not perfect originally, they 
must themselves progress to perfection in correspondence 
with man’s development. But in the latter case it is hard to 
see how such flexible conditions can be the instrument at once 
of trimming and developing man’s faculties. In God’s hands 
circumstances are, to some extent, such an instrument, but 
they cannot be conceived capable of putting themselves to 
such a use. Again, it is assumed that there is no such thing 
as free-will, by which a man can quarrel with and resist, in 
whole or part, the instincts of his nature. We know that Mr. 
Spencer is fond of illustrations, and with reason, for his illus- 
trations are particularly felicitous, so we will essay one. Plant 
an acorn in a cucumber-frame, and suppose the conditions of 
existence, the glass, too strong for the springing oak-tree to 
break through ; well, if it did not die, we suppose it would 
adapt itself to its conditions. Its leader would wither, its 
lateral branches would expand, and instead of a forest-tree 
under abnormal circumstances, it would become a_ perfect 
shrub. But it would not have attained to its perfection, which 
is that of a forest-tree, for the very reason that the conditions 
of its existence did not permit it, and that instead of over- 
coming them it perfectly adapted itself to them, trailing its 
branches on the ground instead of tossing them in the free air 
of heaven. 

In his third chapter, “‘ Reason and the Order of Nature,” our 
author is engaged with Dr. Mozley’s second lecture, “‘ Order 
of Nature,” wherein the Bampton lecturer investigates “ the 
mental character of our belief in the uniformity of nature, 
in order to estimate the objection to the miraculous thence 
arising.” What is the rationale, Dr. Mozley asks, of the firm 


* Opening Address delivered before the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Liverpool, October 6, 1873. See, too, Quarterly Review, July, 1874. 
Art. “ Primitive Man.” 
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expectation, e.g. that the tide will ebb and flow? The pro- 
position is not self-evident, for its opposite is not self-con- 
tradictory ; it is not properly a judgment of experience, for 
experience pronounces on the past not on the future. It isa 
judgment resting “‘ upon no rational ground, and can be traced 
to no rational principle,” and it is not to the purpose to say 
“that this unintellectual and unreasoning character belongs 
to it in common with all the original perceptions of our nature 
which cannot, as being original, rest upon any argumentative 
foundation,” because the opposite of such an original per- 
ception, where it does not involve self-contradiction, at least 
involves ‘‘an absurdity shocking to reason,” as, for instance, 
the proposition that the world with all its complicated adapta- 
tion of means to ends came together by chance, whereas, so 
Dr. Mozley insists, no such “ collision with reason” can take 
place in an inference from the past to the future. He points 
out that this inference in the case of the investigator who, by 
a course of experiments, has discovered a new law, is no whit 
more rational, less simply instinctive, than in the case of the 
every-day observer. The scientific man has been sagacious, 
with the sagacity may be of genius, in discovering amongst 
the mass of the antecedents of a phenomenon the fact which 
is its invariable antecedent or cause, but in generalizing the 
outcome of particular observation into a law which shall hold 
good for the future, he is blindly and helplessly obeying a law 
of our common nature. Enlarging upon this theme with the 
utmost vigour and acumen, Dr. Mozley “flutters the dove- 
cots” of science to their inhabitants’ grievous indignation, 
not to say dismay. The amusing thing is that our author is 
no more able than was Professor ''yndal before him* to make 
any direct attack upon Dr. Mozley’s criticism of the principle 
of induction, for it is precisely Hume’s criticism in a long 
passage which Dr. Mozley quotes, and Hume is the patriarch 
of English agnosticism, and there is no more obedient disciple 
to authorities of a certain class than your modern man of 
science. And so they both take the line of protesting against 
Dr. Mozley’s language, as though when he called the principle 
of induction irrational he meant to reflect upon the reason of 
inductive philosophers. Professor Tyndal, after a series of 
arguments against miracles,t which, whatever may be their 
substantial value, are unfortunately clothed in the ordinary 
garb of fallacies, concludes with a lofty panegyric, not of 


* Fortnightly Review, June, 1867. ; 
+ In those days Professor Tyndal had not convinced himself of the “logical 
feebleness of science.” See “ Scientific Scraps.” 
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science so much as of scientific men, as though afraid lest Dr. 
Mozley’s onslaught should discourage the world from breeding 
them. ‘Todo the author of “ Supernatural Religion ” justice, 
he is made of sterner stuff, and he thus fiercely turns upon his 
antagonist with an argumentum ad hominem (p. 58). “ Dr. 
Mozley’s argument, however, is fatal to his own cause. It is 
admitted that miracles ‘ or visible suspensions of the order of 
nature’ (Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 6), cannot have any 
evidential force unless they be supernatural, and out of the 
natural sequence of ordinary phenomena. Now unless there 
be an actual order of nature, how can there be any exception 
to it? If our belief in it be not based upon any ground of 
reason,—as Dr. Mozley maintains, in order to assert that 
miracles or visible suspensions of that order are not contrary 
to reason,—how can it be asserted that miracles are super- 
natural? If we have no rational grounds for believing that 
the future will be like the past, what rational ground can we 
have for thinking that anything which happens is exceptional, 
and out of the common course of nature? .. . It is as irra- 
tional to wonder at the occurrence of what is new as to expect 
the recurrence of what is old.” We must honestly confess 
we think this a crushing blow, ner do we see how Dr. Mozley 
can meet it without a considerable change of front. As 
Pyrrhus perished in the moment of victory by a tile flung by 
the hand of a woman, so falls Dr. Mozley before an adversary 
in every way his inferior in the midway of his triumph. 


As if a lark should suddenly drop dead 
While the blue air yet trembled with its song. 


The retort was so obvious a one Professor Tyndal might 
have made it. What a godsend it would have been to his 
Falstaff’s regiment of arguments. But whatever may be his 
regrets he is above envy, and is glad to set a quotation from 
his more fortunate brother in the forehead of his latest attack 
upon the religious aspirations of mankind. After all, properly 
considered, it is Dr. Mozley’s own hand that has caused his 
fall. Like many an able man before him, he has sawn through 
the branch upon which he has been sitting, and it hardly 
needed a hostile shake to precipitate the catastrophe. We 
must now point out where we think Dr. Mozley has gone 
astray. Belief in the order of nature is defined by Dr. Mozley 
“as consisting in an expectation of likeness—that the un- 
known is like the known—that the utterly invisible future will 
be like the past.” The order of nature is the invariable 
fulfilment of that expectation hitherto. If we are not mis- 
taken, he confuses, under the term “ order of nature,” or the 
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inference of which it is the basis, two very distinct ideas. No 
doubt there is a natural instinct to believe in the recurrence o1 
any sequence of sensations to which we have been accustomed. 
An infant supposes that the sensation of hunger will be fol- 
lowed by the sensation of deglutition, although the former has 
no real tendency to produce the latter. Such a belief may 
well be called irrational. It is, in fact, hardly more than 
mechanical. It is as native to the mind before it is roused 
into reflection as inertia is to a stone. As soon, however, as 
the child begins to reflect, it discovers that the satisfaction of 
its appetite is not the natural result of that appetite, but the 
consequence of an appeal—mute, perhaps, but none the less 
eloquent—to those who are able and desirous to satisfy it, but 
who may cease to be either the one or the other. In the same 
way, to take Dr. Mozley’s instance, a man believes that the 
sun will go on ad infinitum rising and setting, just because it 
has been doing so hitherto ever since there have been men to 
record the fact; which simply means that a mechanical see- 
saw of going to bed and getting up is in possession until 
gainsaid or conditioned by reflection. ‘Till quite lately we 
were confident in our supply of coal; but coal may fail, and 
the sun is only another kind of fuel, and may fail tov. No 
doubt, if a miracle occurred, it would shock such an instinctive 
expectation, but we need not go beyond the circle of very 
natural occurrences for the shock. The question is, whether 
our belief in the order of nature finds its complete resolution 
in an expectation which is blind to any relation of cause and 
effect. If it is to be answered in the affirmative, then, the 
sum of our experience remaining the same, no revelation as to 
the nature of the cause ought to influence our expectation. 
But is this the case? If we had been every morning of our 
lives pulled out of bed by what we supposed was an automaton 
constructed for the purpose, should we expect the recurrence 
of its action as confidently after we had learned that it was no 
automaton but a free human agent. Now there is another 
view of the order of nature held commonly by Catholic theo- 
logians, and accepted, we venture to think, at least implicitly, 
by the great mass of mankind, according to which the law of 
nature may be defined “ the law regulating the physical inter- 
action of the material world.”” According to the teaching of 
the schoolmen, “the principle of being or essence is also in 
everything the principle of activity, and under this aspect the 
essence is called nature.”* §. Thomas says, “This natural 
agent does not transplant its own form into another, but 





* Kleutgen, Phil. Schol., iii. p. 424. Fr. transl. 
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reduces the subject which sustains the action from potentia to 
act.” * Suarez remarks, that this physical influx “is proved 
in the first place by experience ; for what do the senses tell us 
more plainly than this, that the sun enlightens, fire warms, 
water refreshes? But if our opponents should say that we 
experience these effects in the presence of these substances, 
but that they are not caused by them, they plainly destroy the 
whole argument of natural philosophy, for we cannot other- 
wise have experience of the efflux of effects from their causes, 
or infer causes from effects. And this experience the common 
sense of mankind and all language attests.” + Our belief in 
the permanence of the laws of nature is no judgment of expe- 
rience, urges Dr. Mozley, for experience is of the past not of 
the future ; but if our experience of causation is not merely 
the experience of a sequence, but of the necessary operation 
of an essence, or a nature, seeing that the essences of things 
are unalterable, under given circumstances it must ever so 
operate. If we are challenged to say what more than the bare 
sequence we do in fact detect in the phenomena of causation, 
we can only answer doggedly that we are capable of perceiving, 
after more or less investigation, that one thing is the cause of 
another. We have experience of the highest kind of causation 
in our own persons—that of freely applying means to the 
attainment of an intelligently apprehended end. We feel 
that we are the cause of such application, besides being its 
invariable antecedent. We do not merely expect a certain 
sequence of phenomena, but we judge with a judgment we are 
totally unable to suspend, that such means are the cause, real 
although instrumental, of the accomplished end; and the 
combination of means to ends which we see around us in like 
manner we judge to be true causes. This judgment is as 
irresistible as our judgment that the external world is a 
reality, and that we perceive it; although, if we were chal- 
lenged to assign the difference in any given case between the 
impressions made immediately upon the nerve-centres and 
thence referred to the circumference, to which no external 
realities correspond, and the impressions made by these sup- 
posed realities through the circumference, we can only remain 
mute, We cannot reject the law of causation, and so the 
reality and permanence of the laws of nature, any more than 
we can reject the reality of the external world, without losing 
our trust in our nature altogether, 

From all this it follows that we do not with Dr. Mozley 





* Sum. cont. Gent., lib. iii. cap. 69. 
+ Metaph., pars i. disp. 18, § 1. 
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reduce scientific investigators to the same level as witnesses to 
a law with ordinary observers. We allow that they are dis- 
coverers, not merely of invariable antecedents, but of a nature 
or natural law. Again, we could not admit, without feeling 
that we were committing most gratuitous suicide, the notion 
that the mental principle, whatever it may be, to which we 
owe our conception of a law of nature, was violated by a 
miracle, ; 

We think that Dr. Mozley has been seduced by Hume into 
using a sceptical method against a doctrine that could never 
have been effectively used against him, and which was espe- 
cially necessary to the position which he had assumed with 
regard to miracles. If miracles are to be a logical proof 
strictly requred as Christian evidence, they must be something 
more than a surprise; if we did not really know the laws of 
nature, we should require a revelation to convince us of the 
miracle. It is noteworthy that Suarez, in defending physical 
causation, implies the converse of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion’s” 
argument. It must be fire’s nature to burn, for “‘ Wisdom xvi. 
it is set down for a miracle that the fire, forgetful of its power, 
did not consume the just men and their garments.”* We 
admit then with ‘Supernatural Religion” (p. 60) that an 
order of nature is necessary to miracles, but we deny that 
the invariable action of a natural cause involves any contra- 
diction of the possibility of a miracle. In the case of a miracle, 
the invariable antecedent or cause is still working after its 
kind; but another cause, which refuses to submit itself to 
any positive investigation, has entered the field, and, under 
cover, so to speak, of the invariable antecedent of one phe- 
nomenon, produces its opposite. 

The author of *‘ Supernatural Religion ” insists (p. 63) that, 
in order to establish the bare possibility of miracles, we re- 
quire a God other than the God of which our reason is the 
warranty. He will have it that a personal God, a God with a 
free will, who may interfere here and there as he lists, is 
altogether an outcome of revelation; and he tries hard to 
convict Dr. Mozley of an admission which would land him in 
a vicious circle. For our part we think that Dr. Mozley’s line 
is here intelligible and consistent enough.t He says that, 
looking at the matter historically, reason had not made out a 
personal God, “ not from any want of cogency in the reasons, 
but from the amazing nature of the conclusion, that it is so 





* Metaph., lc. 
+ Lect. IV., “ Belief in a God.” 
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unparalleled, transcendent, and inconceivable * a truth to 
believe.” But when once the idea of a personal God is pre- 
sented to us by revelation, reason recognizes it as the one 
adequate expression of the synthesis of its manifold conclu- 
sions and experiences. Reason had fragmentary conceptions 
of the divine attributes drawn from experience of the spiritual 
and material world. We see that the Creator must be personal 
and free willing, for how could He bestow a perfection which 
He did not possess? And in conscience we “ perceive the 
voice or the echoes of the voice of a Master, living, personal, 
and sovereign.” + Again, the God of revelation at once 
appropriates those vast ideas, from which the venturesome 
scholastic used to construct proofs, but which the timid modern 
mind shrinks from handling boldly, whilst unable wholly to 
escape: first cause, necessary being, absolute perfection— 
a royal and gigantic wardrobe, so to speak, identifying the 
God of revelation with the God of reason. Reason has data, 
has colours, for the conception of a God at once absolute and 
personal, antecedently to revelation ; but the contrasts are so 
vivid and the canvas so vast, that man, fallen as he is, loses 
heart, and eye and hand fail him. Revelation has not only 
taught him much about God that he could not otherwise know, 
but it has fortified him and enabled him to recognize con- 
fidently and grasp as a whole what his reason was already 
telling him, but he had not heart to take in. Revelation was 
to him as the honeycomb which fainting Jonathan ate and 
found his eyes lightened. The eyes saw although they were 
helped to see, and reason need not cease to be reason because 
assisted by faith. 

Thus far (p. 78) our author has directed his attack against 
the possibility of miracles. The question being whether the 
existence of an order of nature and of a God who is its 
author, precludes ipso facto such interference as we suppose a 
miracle to be. We may fairly assume that even in the opinion 
of the author of “ Supernatural Religion ” it does not, for he 
proceeds to discuss what would be quite a superfluous question 
supposing the impossibility proved, viz., the credibility of 
miracles, that is to say, the attitude which in reason the 
human mind ought to take up in regard to the evidence for a 
miracle. In this portion of his work he travels, as we think, 
very clumsily, over very old ground—Hume’s argument and 
Mill’s view of that argument. But it is worth examining 


* In Dr. Mozley’s phraseology this means “ unimaginable.” 
+ Newman, “Grammar of Assent,” p. 108. 
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as a flagrant instance of the bad criticism into which a craving 
for the patronage of authority may seduce a disciple of reason. 
We cannot make out our charge unless we take the whole 
matter in detail. 

To begin at the beginning is to begin with Tillotson, upon 
whose argument against transubstantiation Hume professedly 
modelled his own against miracles. King William’s arch- 
bishop had ventured to insist that we cannot accept what he 
considers second-hand sense against first-hand sense—what the 
apostles said they saw and heard against what we see; there- 
fore, transubstantiation, even granted for argument’s sake 
that it be apostolic, could not reasonably be accepted. If an 
answer be needed the following may suffice. When we look 
on green fields and flowing streams we rightly follow, our 
senses to the extent of believing that the grass and water are 
really there. But suppose we are told, on the authority of 
unexceptionable witnesses, that a cunning artist whom we 
know possesses the power, will, under certain circumstances 
of time and place produce a mirage, by which water and grass 
which are not there shall be represented, could our then acqui- 
escence in authority be rightly stigmatized as a submission of 
first-hand sense to second-hand sense; on the contrary, would 
it not be the righteous submission of a conclusion of sense the 
probability of which in the particular case had been evacuated 
to a conclusion of reason? Hume, however, was charmed 
with ‘Tillotson’s argument—he saw all its capabilities. 
“Nothing,” he says, “is so convenient as a decisive argu- 
ment of this kind, which must at least silence the most 
arrogant bigotry and superstition, and free us from their 
impertinent solicitations. I flatter myself that I have dis- 
covered an argument of a like nature, which, if just, will, with 
the wise and learned, be an everlasting check to all kinds of 
superstitious delusion, and consequently will be useful as long 
as the world endures. For so long, I presume, will the 
account of miracles and prodigies be found in all history, 
sacred and profane.” * 

Hume thought to do for miracles what he thought, or pre- 
tended to think, Tillotson had done for transubstantiation. 
As Tillotson had urged that the latter doctrine could not be 
maintained except by acting in the teeth of a preponderance 
of sense-evidence, so, Hume urges, we cannot believe a 
miracle without committing the absurdity of choosing the 
least probable of two alternatives, nay, of choosing the one 








* Sect. x. on Miracles. 
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which is contradicted by a uniform experience amounting to a 
“full and direct proof” of the contrary. He maintains that 
no testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, “unless the 
testimony be of such a kind, that its falsehood would be more 
miraculous than the fact which it endeavours to establish.” 
In a word, mistakes and lies are of daily experience, whilst a 
miracle is entirely beyond our experience ; therefore, a miracle 
must never be accepted on any such evidence as we have 
experience of, 
. Mill’s comment upon Hume is as follows :— 


Hume’s celebrated principle, that nothing is credible which is contradic- 
tory to experience, or at variance with the laws of nature, is merely this very 
plain and harmless proposition, that whatever is contradictory to a complete 
induction is incredible. That such a maxim as this should either be 
accounted a dangerous heresy, or mistaken for a great and recondite truth, 
speaks ill for the state of philosophical speculation on such subjects. 


Mr. Mill’s example of a complete induction which justifies 
our rejecting any fact at variance with it, is a case of causa- 
tion in which there has been an “ experimentum crucis,” in 
which one out of many antecedents has been established as the 
invariable antecedent or cause by a gradual elimination of 
alternatives. He continues :— 


In order that any alleged fact should be contradictory to a law of causation, 
the allegation must be, not simply that the cause existed without being fol- 
lowed by the effect, for that would be no uncommon occurrence, but that 
it happened in the absence of any adequate counteracting cause. Now in 
the case of an alleged miracle the assertion is the exact opposite of this ; it 
is that the effect was defeated not in the absence, but in consequence of a 
counteracting cause, namely, a direct interposition of an act of the will of 
some being who has power over nature, and in particular of a being whose 
will being assumed to have endowed all the causes with the powers by which 
they produce their effects may well be supposed able to counteract them. 
All therefore which Hume has made out, and this he must be considered to 
have made out, is, that (at least in the imperfect state of our knowledge of 
natural agencies, which leaves it always possible that some of the physical 
antecedents may have been hidden from us) no evidence can prove a miracle 
to any one who did not previously believe the existence of a being or beings 
with supernatural power ; or who believed himself to have full proof that 
the character of the being whom he recognizes is inconsistent with his having 
seen fit to interfere on the occasion in question.* 


The dispute between the author of “ Supernatural Religion ” 
and his orthodox opponents is, whether Mill has substantially 


* “ Logic,” vol. ii. chap. xxv. 
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confirmed or substantially evacuated Hume’s argument against 
miracles. The question can only be settled by comparing the 
points which Mill conceives Hume to have established and 
failed to establish with the scope which Hume proposed to 
himself, and to which he thought he had attained. 

We suppose no one will dispute that when Hume spoke 
of his argument as a “decisive” argument, “of a like 
nature with Tillotson’s against all sorts of superstitious delu- 
sion,” he undertook to show in a single argument the intrinsic 
absurdity of what may be called supernatural religion. There- 
fore, when Mill laughs at those who regard the principle 
underlying Hume’s argument either as “‘ a dangerous heresy,” 
or as “a great and recondite truth,” he distinctly implies that 
Hume mistook his argument for something which it was not, for 
Hume certainly regarded it as both great and dangerous (vide 
sup). Our author denies that the dangerousness which Mill 
pooh-poohs is dangerous to miracles. But if it is not, then- 
either Mill’s words are meaningless, or he must be understood 
to taunt both the assailants and the defenders of religion for 
their folly in thinking it important enough to attack or to de- 
fend, a notion no one who has the slightest acquaintance with 
Mr. Mill’s writings could entertain for a moment. Mr. Mill 
points out that, although a complete induction, or, to use 
Hume’s expression—a ‘‘ uniform experience,” when properly 
tested, is conclusive against any pretended instance to the con- 
trary, a miracle is no such instance, inasmuch as in a miracle 
the presence of a fresh cause is predicated, upon the credibility 
of whose existence the question of the credibility of miracles 
must depend. What is this but saying that in his (Mr. Mill’s) 
opinion Hume’s “ short and decisive method ” is a failure, his 
“pugio infidelitatis” a dagger of lath, and quietly referring 
him back to the ancient battle-ground of the controversy “ de 
Deo,” to make his cause good against adversaries whom it 
was not the fashion in Hume’s day to assume had been 
worsied. When Mr. Mill tells us what he thinks Hume has 
really proved in the matter, it comes to this—that miracles 
are ag unfit to prove what no intelligent advocate of 
miracles ever thought they could prove—viz., the existence 
of God. The author of “Supernatural Religion” (p. 79) 
insists that so far from shattering to pieces the logical con- 
sistency of Hume’s argument, Mr. Mill substantially confirms 
it (p. 87). “The assumption of a personal Deity working 
miracles is, in fact, excluded by Hume’s argument, and 
although Mr. Mill apparently overlooks the fact, Hume has 
not only anticipated, but refuted the reasoning that is based 


upon it.” The refutation is as follows :-- 
v2 
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Though the being to whom the miracle is ascribed be in this case almighty, 
it does not upon that become a whit more probable ; since it is impossible to 
know the attributes or actions of such a being otherwise than by the ex- 
periences which we have of his productions in the usual course of Nature. 
This still reducesus to past observation, and obliges us to compare the instances 
of the violation of truth in the testimony of men with those of the violation 
of the laws of nature by miracles, in order to judge which of them is most 
likely and probable. As the violations of truth are more common in the 
testimony concerning religious miracles than in that concerning any other 
matter of fact, this must diminish very much the authority of the former tes- 
timony, and make us form a general resolution never to lend any attention to 
it, with whatever specious pretence it may be covered.” 


Now upon this we observe that Hume must mean by the uni- 
form experience which we are never to gainsay, either our 
own personal experience or the experience of the race which 
has become common property and a type of what may be 
expected. If the former is meant, then his argument lies 
open to the reductio ad absurdum of writers like Dr. Whately* 
and Dr. Murray,+ and it may be shown that we are thereby pre- 
cluded from believing anything of which we have no experience. 
If the latter be meant, we do not see how, if the ordinary phe- 
nomena of nature form the rule, cases of preternatural inter- 
position do not form the exception in the experience of man- 
kind. It is easy to point to a mass of supernatural occurrences 
irreducible to law which we cannot ignore as an integral part 
of human testimony : it is not as though a solitary miracle was 
on its trial. We appeal then to the vast stream of the pre- 
ternatural, flowing, through all times and countries—in which 
our author looks so confidently to see Christian miracles 
drowned and swept away—to prove that miracles at least do 
not contradict universal experience. If Hume’s distinction 
between “not conformable”? and “contrary ” to experience 
be insisted on, we would ask whether the phrase “ contrary 
to experience ” has any distinctive meaning except so far as 
it begs the question. What is contrary to a truth is untrue: 
you prejudge miracles by calling them contrary to experience. 
We have no wish to put miracles upon the same footing with 
ordinary events as to evidential requirements, but we cannot 
admit thai the difference is more than one of degree. In 
Hume’s own example, the Indian prince is allowed to believe 
in ice upon “very strong testimony,” as not contrary, though 
not conformable to experience. But in what sense would a 
miracle be more contrary? One might safely predicate that 
in any country hitherto discovered under similar physical con- 





* “Historic Doubts.” t+ “Miracles.” Irish Miscellany. 
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ditions, of the two the miracle would be the less strange. For 
see how completely the phenomenon of ice contradicts the 
analogy of the Indian’s experience. Not only do the degrees 
of cold produce no thickening or hardening effect in the water, 
but, on the contrary, it is heat—cold’s opposite—which covers 
the liquid mud of the morass with a skin, and makes it solid 
for his foot. With good reason then the Indian rejects the 
chance comers’ marvellous tale; but the men dwell with him, 
and he comes to know them for what they are-—men of in- 
tegrity and sagacity, sound minds in sound bodies, nay, 
intensify these qualities to the highest degree of wisdom and 
sanctity, and the Indian will implicitly believe them, and 
most reasonably, whether they tell him that ice is the natural 
result of a certain degree of frost, or, again, that under suns 
as sultry as his own, God so willing, for high moral ends, 
the liquid sea has afforded a solid pathway to the foot of man. 
Hume’s argument is all very well as an abstract formula ; 
thus, “ the miracle which somebody says he saw ” may be fairly 
rejected if nothing more be known either of the witness or 
the miracle, and for the very reason that Hume gives—viz., 
that miracles are none or few, and lies many; but once take 
into consideration the character of the miracle and of the 
witness, and the “ short and decisive method ”’ falls to pieces. 

Again, Hume is most unjust in reducing our belief in testi- 
mony to mere experience. We know our own nature, and 
through it attain to a knowledge of the nature of others; and 
we are aware that human nature simply cannot act without 
motives, and that in the long run the good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruits. Thus we are sure that men such as the 
apostles could not combine to deceive us, and may safely 
accept Hume’s challenge, and assert that the falsehood of such 
testimony either on the ground of mistake or deceit would be 
“more miraculous ” than e.g. our Lord’s resurrection, which 
is not impossible (astante Deo), nor, except when isolated from 
its context, improbable. 

As to Hume’s attempt to limit God’s possibilities to his 
action according to the laws of nature, we reply that, granting 
for the moment that our experience has been so limited, yet, 
according to Hume’s own distinction, what God can do for 
aught we know, but has not yet done, is only a phenomenon 
“not conformable” to our experience, but by no means 
“contrary 7’ to it. It is not then a case in which we can 
afford to ignore “very strong testimony.” Before we can 
assert a miracle, we must prove that there is God; but, given 
a God, the burden of proof is obviously shifted, as Mr. Mill 


implies in a passage we have already quoted. The theist, he 
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says, must have “ full proof” that God’s character is incon- 
sistent with his having seen fit to interfere on the occasion in 
question, in order to be justified in ignoring the evidence for 
a miracle. By what experimentum crucis has it been shown 
that God’s ordinary non-interference with the chain of natural 
sequences is the result of a necessity of his nature so strong 
as not merely to enforce the rule but to bar the exception ? 
On the other hand, the character and history of the first 
witnesses for Christianity do really eliminate from the category 
of tenable hypotheses to account for their testimony, all but 
one, viz., its substantial truth. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Mill regarded Hume as having failed in his attempt to 
show that every one, theist or not, i¥ justified in forming 
‘a general intention never to lend any attention to the testi- 
mony to a miracle.” Mr. Mill’s words, as quoted by Mr. Fowler 
in his pamphlet, “ Mozley and Tyndal,” show this most 
clearly :—“ My view of the general question is briefly this: 
that a miracle, considered merely as an extraordinary fact, is 
as susceptible of proof as other extraordinary facts. That as 
a miracle it cannot, in the strict sense of the word, be proved, 
because there never can be conclusive proof of its miraculous 
nature ; but that to anyone who believes in an intelligent 
Creator and Ruler of the universe the moral probability that 
a given extraordinary event (supposed to be fully proved) is a 
miracle, may greatly outweigh the probability of its being the 
result of some unknown natural cause.” 

We must, however, confess, that in “ Theism,” the last of 
the three essays published after his death, Mr. Mill is both 
more complimentary to Hume and more hostile to miracles 
than in any of his earlier writings. Still we think he has not 
substantially reversed his former verdict. The case is far 
stronger against miracles now, he thinks, than it was in 
Hume’s day, but even still, to his mind, it falls far short of 
what Hume believed his argument to be. 

But, after all, did Mr. Mill understand Hume? We agree 
with Dr. Mozley that he did not.* But we do not think it 
matters whether he understood him or not ; his object was to 
discount what truth there might lie at the bottom of what 
went by the name of Hume’s principle. It was hardly possible 
that Mr. Mill should have enough sympathy to understand the 
narrow, lazy subjectivity of 2 mind like Hume’s, a mind only 
positive in its hatred of what he called the “ impertinent 
solicitations ” of religion. Hume was essentially a sceptic, 
one who rests in doubt without any instinct to push beyond 





* Lect. II. note 5. 
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it; whereas Mr. Mill has always been haunted with the desire 
to substitute some new intellectual mansion for the old one he 
has destroyed. He could feel no attraction for what H. More 
calls “ that lazy and melancholic saying ” which breathes the 
very spirit of Hume’s argument, and might serve as the 
sceptic’s epitaph upon religion. ‘ Orbis magnus est et evum 
longum, et error ac timer multum in hominibus possunt.”’ * 

One advantage we may certainly gain from reading Hume’s 
famous essay: we are likely to bear more patiently even with 
such provoking writers as the author of “ Supernatural 
Religion.” Hume stands, we think, upon a pedestal apart as 
the one man who has ventured to call the mighty mother a 
harlot, as he rebukes her for her ‘ impertinent solicitations,” 
and strikes her hand roughly from his sleeve. His contempt 
for religion equals his hatred, and, in spite of his keen polished 
style his polemic is often provokingly slipshod. What would 
be thought of a controversialist in these earnest days who, 
in a grave disquisition upon miracles, should assume that 
“absurd” and “ miraculous ” are synonymous, or should use 
the latter as a colloquialism ? And then the matchless cynicism 
of his affectation of zeal for religion, when he has left it, as he 
supposes, not a leg to stand upon :—“ Our most holy religion 
is founded on faith not on reason, and it is a sure method of 
exposing it to put it to such a trial as it is by no means fitted 
to endure.” 

We are not indisposed to believe that Hume’s argument 
will enjoy the immortality he prognosticated for it. It “ will 
be useful (ad Gehennam) as long as the world endures,” for 
it formularizes with point and vivacity the doubt and dis- 
inclination with which the great mass of mank nd regard the 
next world. Whilst fairly reckoned it belongs to the number of 
those sceptical arguments of which Hume himself so finely says 
“that they admit of no answer and produce no conviction. 
Their only effect is-to cause that momentary amazement and 
irresolution and confusion, which is the result of scepticism.’’ + 

In truth, the terms “ impossible,” “ incredible,” as applied 
to miracles, are simply scholastic expressions for the disgust 
which a scientific man, qua scientific man, not unnaturally 
feels at the idea of the intrusion of an agent of indefinite 
power, towards the discounting and appreciation of which, 
though given an eternity of scientific progression, he can 
never hope to make the slightest approach. If the scientific 
man, instead of using technical words which he does not 





* “ The Immortality of the Soul,” p. 140, 
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understand, would condescend to analyze his quarrel with 
miracles, he would find that when fuairly stated it only 
amounted to the innocent truism, ‘a miracle is utterly un- 
scientific,” i.e. it cannot be reduced to a scientific formula, 
and its entertainment as an hypothesis has, in certain direc- 
tions at certain times interfered with scientific progress, e.g. 
with medical science, in regard to a certain class of diseases 
too hastily ascribed to the devil. No doubt there is a neutral 
ground upon which theology and science must fight it out as 
to particular facts. Let the physicist deny the miracle as 
long as he can explain the phenomenon upon natural grounds. 
If truth gains neither theology nor science can be really 
losers. What we protest against is that the general question 
of the admissibility of miracles into court should be decided 
upon what may be called the scientific instinct, i.e. the in- 
stinctive hostility with which scientific men, like every other 
class or profession, feel towards an uncongenial intruder. ‘The 
exclusion of miracles gratifies a sentiment and secures an 
advantage, the sentiment and the advantage being what we 
have described. The physicist is quite at liberty to advocate 
the claims both of the one and the other, but the terms “ im- 

ossible” and “ incredible” are preoccupied, and the physicist 

as no more right to divert them to his own purpose than the 
theologian to call an acid an alkali, or potash potassium. 
Fox-hunting is a noble sport, but it does not necessarily follow 
that to shoot a fox is a breach of the moral law: the practice 
of never giving alms is a safeguard against the chance of 
bestowing an alms unworthily, it is what some people come 
to who have been over-credulous, but it marks no progress in 
the science of life, is no result of the wisdom of experience, 
but simply the recoil of one who has burned his fingers. The 
physicist’s aversion to miracles has as much of reason in it 
and no more. 

In chapter iv., “ The Age of Miracles,” our author urges 
against the credibility of Christian miracles the superstitious 
character of the Jews and the early Christians. Now, we 
admit that the Jews, as a nation, were extremely addicted to 
superstition, under the influence of which they were often 
hurried into acts of extravagant fanaticism. We have instances 
of this in plenty both in sacred and profane history. The 
phenomena of Jewish superstition in the last era of Jewish 
history are by no means unfamiliar to us. We know its 
intensely carnal character, the ease with which it lent itself 
to political agitation, as in the case of the Egyptian impostor, 
who seduced and led out thirty thousand men to perish in the 
wilderness, men whom superstition had fevered and made 
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fanatics of, who grasped at impossibilities and achieved 
nothing, a raftload of wretched creatures, tossed hither and 
thither, buoyed up by false hopes, until the sea swallowed 
them. On the other hand, issuing out of the very corruption 
of superstition, we have a band of men, Jews indeed by birth, 
but presenting in many respects a marked contrast to the 
body of their countrymen. ‘hey are enthusiasts indeed but 
not fanatics. ‘They are pierced with a sense. of the incom- 
parable value of spiritual things, yet, like good stewards, they 
make a prudent use of things temporal. They are tenderly 
compassionate for the woes of otkers, yet calm-eyed and 
hopeful amid the ruin of their national prosperity. Whilst 
acknowledging that here they have no abiding city, they lay 
the basis of a commonwealth which is to outlast the most 
vigorous of secular institutions, men who, carrying their lives 
in their hands in order to propagate their cause, yet never 
throw them away, but wear them out quietly to their last 
strand; every action of their lives showed that they were men 
whose judgment, whose sense of relative value was alive. 
That judgment had been convinced that their Master was what 
he professed to be, and convinced especially by the fact of His 
miraculous resurrection and ascension. Superstitious the 
early Christians were if it be superstitious to believe that God 
was very nigh to each one of them, that all things were in His 
hand. If to believe miracles is to be superstitious, no doubt 
the Apostles, who witnessed and reported our Lord’s miracles, 
were superstitious. his is a charge none who report miracles 
can escape. In truth, the Jewish superstitions which our 
author uses against the trustworthiness of the first Christians, 
do but serve as a foil by which the single-minded sobriety of 
the authors of the New Testament is set off and established. 
They might have been Jewish fanatics stung into abortive 
exploits by the gadfly of superstition, what they had seen 
and handled of the word of life made them Christians, at once 
zealous and sober, keen and grave, the very types of trust- 
worthiness. 

In the last two chapters of Part I. the author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion” endeavours to show that there is nothing 
in the Gospel miracles, either as regards their character or the 
evidence upon which they rest, to prevent them from falling 
into what he calls “the permanent stream of miraculous 
pretension” pagan, rabbinical, ecclesiastical (ancient and 
modern). Accept (he exclaims), the common record of pre- 
ternaturalism, and the miraculous evidences are swamped in a 
flood of kindred and conflicting absurdities ; reject, with the 
common sense of the day, preternaturalism unattached or 
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unorthodox, and you must perforce give up Christian super- 
naturalism also. ‘‘ Where is the god of Emath and of Arphad ? 
where is the god of Sepharvaim, of Ava and of Arva? have they 
delivered Samaria out of my hand? Who are they among all 
the gods of the nations, that have delivered their country out 
of my hand?” We will try and discount such argument as 
we can discover. Christianity is committed to demoniacal 
possession and to witchcraft, both of which are absurd ; that 
Christianity is committed at least to the former we grant, and 
Dean Milman’s explanation of our Lord’s language and action 
in the matter as a condescension to the Pharisees we had 
rather not characterize, but we look in vain from our author 
for some proof of its absurdity, some reasonable attempt to 
explain the records of possession otherwise. As to the so- 
called Pagan miracles, we have never met with any evidence 
for them deserving the name, although we see no difficulty 
in the common patristic view that God sometimes wreught 
miracles among the Gentiles as a testimony to virtue, or in 
vindication of the natural law. 

It is curious to observe how closely, in this part of his 
polemic, our author follows the argument of Celsus, as quoted 
by Origen—the ancient writer, as was natural, advancing a 
little more confidently the superstitious horn ; the modern, the 
sceptical horn of the same dilemma. “O light and truth,” 
exclaims Celsus, “the Lord himself declared expressly, with 
his own voice, as your Scriptures testify, that others will come 
to you working like wonders, wicked magicians, and he names 
Satan as the contriver of these. And so he does not deny that 
there is nothing divine in them, and that they are the work of 
evil men. ‘Truth compelling him, he has discovered at once 
his own art, and reproved the arts of others. Is it not 
atrocious, on the score of the same deeds, that one should be 
esteemed a god, the others magicians ?”* And again (p. 94), 
after urging the return of Orpheus and Hercules from hell as 
parallels to our Lord’s resurrection, “ unless, indeed, ye deem 
evotic relations inventions, and think ye have gotten a fine and 
credible catastrophe to your fable in the expiring cry upon the 
cross, the earthquake, and the darkness.” 

Origen, in his answer, points out that there is no evidence 
producible for these Pagan resurrections, but he nowhere 
assumes the unreality of preternatural events of a minor cha- 
racter. What he insists upon is, that Celsus, presuming upon 
a superficial resemblance, mixes up matters which, taken in 
the concrete, are quite distinct. ‘ Wolves are not dogs, nor 





* Origen cont, Cels., lib, ii, p. 89, ed. Spencer. 
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pigeons doves.” He establishes the distinction of our Lord’s 
miracles from other marvels by refusing to consider them 
merely under the aspect of their unnaturalness, dwelling rather 
(1) upon their connection as the fulfilment of a scheme of 
prophecy ; (2) upon their beneficent and moral character ; 
(3) upon their success as evidence. This line of contro- 
versy is the one ordinarily taken by the Fathers, as Dr. 
Mozley acknowledges (lect. 1, note 3). Whilst recognizing, 
as we do, the many excellences of his volume, we cannot but 
feel that Christian evidences are safer in their hands than in 
his. We think that his weak point all along has been, that in 
his anxiety to bring out the full stringency of the evidential 
claims of the miracle as such, he has allowed Christian mira- 
cles to stand stripped of their actual surroundings and so at an 
abnormal disadvantage. We grant him, willingly, that the 
argument from miracles has gained in “ compactness ” in his 
hands, and, indeed, in efficaciousness, so long as it is addressed 
to persons who are not “ incommoded ” either by a belief in 
diablerie, or by any knowledge of the character of its evidence ; 
but we think it has not gained, but lost, in respect of real 
strength and honesty. 

Origen not only has no fear of the “ stream of preternatural 
pretension,” but he appeals to it boldly. ‘ Are demons to 
work miracles, and that divine and blessed nature to work 
none? Has human life sustained the worser, and found no 
place for the better? The same might be applied to things in 
general, wheresoever the inferior thing presents some like- 
ness of the better, there to balance it is the better. And so 
from the works that are done by magicians we ought to gather 
that other marvels are wrought by the Divine power in the 
life of man. We must either deny both, or admitting the one, 
especially if it be the inferior, we must admit the superior. If 
a man should allow the marvels of magic, and not allow those 
of divine power, he would seem to be like a man who, admit- 
ting the existence of sophistical and probable reasoning, 
should deny the existence amongst mankind of other true and 
certain reasonings very different from sophisms.” Although 
this argumentum ad hominem can hardly be applied to the 
author of “ Supernatural Religion,” still we can appeal against 
him to the “ permanent stream of miraculous pretension,” as, 
at least, a most eloquent and unbroken protest on the part of 
human nature against the impossibility (or incredibility) of 
miracles. : 

Except as regards non-naturalness—and even in this respect 
miracles like the resurrection stand apart—Christian miracles 
have simply no rivals. When our author urges that God 
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would never have chosen as his seal, as the authentication of 
his religion, one that was in such common use as the miracle, 
we answer that the bare miracle—i.e., the contravention of 
natural law—was never so chosen by Almighty God, but the 
miracle, united with a moral context, rendering it unique. 
After all, it is well to remember that the office of miracles is 
not to dispense with faith. They are not meant to render the 
truths of revelation “ evidenter vera,’’? but at most “ evidenter 
credibilia ”—i.e., to bring home the duty of believing some- 
thing which it is always possible to disbelieve, like the 
tenderest parent’s love, or the truest wife’s honour. There is 
only one miracle which is really meant to do what our author 
thinks that Christian miracles fail of their office in not doing, 
which will not merely elicit trust, but extort assent, and 
startle faith into sight, and that is the coming of the Son of 
Man in the clouds of heaven. 

As regards ecclesiastical miracles, ancient and modern, we 
cannot but think that Dr. Mozley has taken up an indefensible 
position. As the author of “ Supernatural Religion ” points 
out, many of these miracles are supported by the strongest and 
most explicit testimony. Indeed, as we obviously cannot 
assume the inspiration of the Scripture narrative in the 
present controversy, we have no hesitation in saying that 
many ecclesiastical miracles rest upon far more complete and 
immediate testimony than several of those narrated in the 
Gospels. The argument from miracles would be far more 
effective in Dr. Mozley’s hands if he were not “ incommoded ” 
by the necessity, or at least the propriety, of denying the 
continuance of miracles after apostolic times, be the evidence 
for them what it may. To do Dr. Mozley justice, however, he 
loves Christianity more than he dislikes Rome, and sooner 
than abandon the miracles of Christ and his Apostles, he will 
even admit into court those of the Church. We hope to 
respond to this challenge at some future time, in an article 
upon the theory and evidence of Church miracles, especially 
those of more recent times. Of course, the author of ‘‘ Super- 
natural Religion” has no more respect for Church miracles 
than he has for the miracles of Paganism ; but he is glad to 
hamper Dr. Mozley with galling issues, and, if possible, to 
raise against Scripture miracles the spirit of anti-sacerdotalism, 
and the cry of no-Popery. We think he bids fair to succeed. 

Our author’s theory is, that a belief in miracles is simply 
the result of superstitious excitement engendered by igno- 
rance of the laws of nature; and in confirmation he points to 
the decrease in miraculous statistics since the middle ages, 
during which period much progress has been indubitably 
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made in the knowledge of the laws of nature. Although, 
“even at the present day a stray miracle is from time to time 
reported in outlying districts, where the ignorance and super- 
stition which formerly produced so abundant a growth of them 
are not yet entirely dispelled.” We fully admit that modern 
civilization is exceedingly hostile to the miracle, which retires 
before it into “outlying districts,” very much as the large 
game of North America fall back before the more obtrusive 
signs of progress, its hum and rattle; nay, in its train some 
grotesque shadows depart also, which, for their own sake, 
need not be regretted. ‘Take any secluded hamlet in the 
Tyrol or in Italy which has rejoiced from time immemorial in 
its miraculous Madonna, and has chronicled year by year cures 
and blessings of one sort or another which only the finger of 
God could have wrought, and let us—bkold pioneers of pro- 
gress aS we are—pour along converging lines of iron road 
streams of modern civilization from its most favoured reser- 
voirs, and we shall find, to our satisfaction or otherwise, as 
surely as the soap-factories and paper-mills stain the river and 
destroy the fish, that as the beer-shops and casinos multiply, 
and the murmur of thie village swells into the roar and bustle 
of the town, there is a dearth of worshippers at the shrine, 
and miracles wax faint and few. We admit the fact—the only 
question is its cause. The cause we should ourselves assign 
is twofold—moral degeneration and mental distraction. That 
the pure of heart see God and find favour in his sight is a 
world-wide sentiment, of which the lowest form of worship 
contains some kind of acknowledgment, if it be only in the 
selection of the purest victims for its sacrifices; and the 
change which, after a few months of the civilizing process we 
have described, forces itself at once upon the notice of visitors 
who are able to compare the past condition of things with the 
present. ‘The men used to be sober and orderly, at least one 
never saw them otherwise; and the women were madonna- 
like in their modesty of voice and demeanour. But now all 
this has disappeared. The women’s manner has acquired a 
dash of boldness, if not coarseness, which makes them more 
at home with their civilized friends, who, the chances are, find 
them much improved, for at least they have ceased to bea 
sermon and a reproof. As evening draws on signs of civiliza- 
tion become more obtrusive, and drunken workmen stagger 
home in quite a natural manner, whilst the young folk of 
either sex squeal and scamper in the streets, which have lost 
in propriety if they have gained in light. But mental dis- 
traction is calculated to operate almost as powerfully and as 
inevitably. By mental distraction we mean the occupation of 
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a man’s mind by a multitude of objects, the result of the 
various business speculations opening out on all sides in the 
rising community. Under this influence men tend to become 
too anxious and too impatient to think of God and attend to 
the sacraments. It is not merely that the room of religion is 
thus as it were preoccupied ; to the husbandman and shepherd 
God is indeed a present God, the traditional lord of the 
springtide and the harvest, upon whose assistance he imstinc- 
tively relies ; whereas, in this new world into which he has 
been suddenly launched, where everyone is struggling with 
and overreaching the other, God seems not to be, but only 
man. ‘Thus miracles fail, because they are not given where 
they are not asked for, and this not merely because God has 
chosen to make prayer a condition for receiving such benefits, 
but also, we doubt not, because the whole scheme of the 
relations between the spiritual and material worlds requires 
that there should be some correspondence on the part of the 
recipient of the miracle with the worker sr instrument of it. 
In the miracle at the Beautiful Gate did not the apostles say 
to the cripple, ‘‘ Look on us,” as the preliminary and condition 
of his cure? 

But is not education, it may be urged, at least a concurrent 
cause in the decrease in miracles? We think not, except so 
far as it falls under the head of degeneration or distraction. 
Its share in the work of distraction is hardly appreciable, and, 
except in distinctly irreligious hands, it has no tendency to 
help on the cause of moral degeneration. Again, although in 
the wake of the factories and the casinos model schools do, in 
fact, spring up, yet, on the whole, the work is done before 
these come into operation. 

It may plausibly be objected against what we have said as 
to the effect of moral degeneration upon miracles, that certain 
large Italian towns—Naples, for example—are excessively and 
openly licentious, and yet, uevertheless, are a habitat of the 
miracle. We reply, that wherever the Catholic religion has 
not ceased to be a reality, there, even in the worst places, are 
many pure souls living their own life untouched by the sur- 
rounding corruptions, and that in large towns this is to a much 
greater degree possible than in little simple places which have 
so much of their life in common. Of course, it is only in the 
sort of little place we have supposed that such a sudden influx 
of civilization could occur, and an opportunity be given of 
studying its phenomena. But even precluding from any such 
violent eee we cannot help thinking that civilization of 
the English type has a peculiar power of wearing down indi- 
vidual aspiration after spiritual things and reducing all to one 
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dead level of worldliness. It is our boast that each man, as 
we say, may live his own life; but, after all, there is some- 
thing in the great wash of public opinion pervading with its 
almost divine omnipresence mansion and cottage, shop and 
cloister, which does more to assimilate us than if we all chat- 
tered every day of our lives in the same market-place, and had 
the cut of our garments regulated by the town council. 
Surely it is an especially English misery, real and not merely 
sentimental, which Wordsworth bewails with such intensity in 
his sonnet on the “ Loss of Spiritual Life ” :— 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are upgathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


If we were asked for the most perfect product of modern 
civilization, so far as the elimination of all belief in the super- 
natural goes, we should point not to Professor Tyndal but to 
the rough of our great manufacturing towns. He not un- 
frequently can read and write and cipher, but as to any know- 
ledge of the laws of nature, as to the most elemental know- 
ledge of the laws which regulate the machinery amongst 
which he has lived and worked,—when he has chosen to 
work,—all his life, he knows nothing. Compel him to enter 
a competitive examination with a Roman journeyman before 
a board of London University in any branch of elemental 
science or literature, he would be hopelessly floored. There 
would, however, be one point on which he would receive full 
marks, his competitor none; he would have shown that he 
had rendered his “ mental soil’’ incapable of producing ‘ the 
weed of superstition”? which Professor Tyndal regards as one 
of the crowning results of science.* Education has left the 
Roman in possession of his belief in miracles, something very 
like an inverse process has banished it from the soul of the 


* “ Scientific Scraps.” 
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Liverpool rough. Mr. Mansel thus argues with great truth 
and keenness that the progress of science makes rather for 
miracles than against them. “ The fact of awork being done 
by human agency, places it as regards the future progress of 
science, in a totally different class from mere physical pheno- 
mena. ‘The appearance of a comet, or the fall of an aerolite, 
may be reduced by the advance of science from a supposed 
supernatural to a natural occurrence, and this reduction fur- 
nishes a reasonable presumption that other phenomena of «a 
like character will in time meet with a like explanation. But 
the reverse is the case with respect to those phenomena which 
are narrated as having been produced by personal agency. In 
proportion as the science of to-day surpasses that of former 
generations, so is the improbability that any man could have 
done in past times, by natural means, works which no skill 
of the present day is able to imitate. The two classes of 
phenomena rest in fact upon exactly opposite foundations. 
In order that natural occurrences, taking place without human 
agency, may wear the appearance of prodigies, it is necessary 
that the cause and manner of their production should be 
unknown ; and every advance of science, from the unknown 
to the known, tends to lessen the number of such prodigies 
by referring them to natural causes, and increases the pro- 
bability of a similar explanation of the remainder. But, on 
the other hand, in order that a man may perform marvellous 
acts by natural means, it is necessary that the cause and 
manner of their production should be known by the performer ; 
and in this case every fresh advance of science from the 
unknown to the known diminishes the probability that what 
is unknown now could have been known in a former age. 
The effect, therefore, of scientific progress, as regards the 
scriptural miracles” (and we may add, a vast number of eccle- 
siastical miracles as well) “is gradually to eliminate the 
hypothesis which refers them to unknown natural causes.’ 
(“ Aids to Faith,” p. 14.)* 

And now, having concluded the task undertaken in this 
article, and examined in detail the first part of “ Supernatural 
Religion,” we would say a word about the general character of 
our author’s treatment of his subject. He comes before us in 
his exceedingly well-written introduction, as one keenly alive 
to the painful task which he has undertaken, impelled by no 
hostile feeling towards religion, but by a twofold energy, an 
ardent love of truth for its own sake, and an intense tremulous 
compassion for the sufferings and dangers of the victims of 








* Ap. Mozley, notes, p. 119. 
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doubt. There is something in this announcement calculated 
to reassure many an anxious mind ; to inspire confidence that 
he will be treated with absolute fairness, nay, with tenderness, 
so far as consistent with fairness. It was owing to this almost . 
pastoral sobriety of tone, no doubt, that some persons absurdly 
imagined that ‘“‘ Supernatural Religion ” was written by a well- 
known Anglican bishop. The confiding sheep come up expect- 
ing, at worst, to be relieved of their fleeces—a somewhat 
troublesome operation, but in the main a wholesome one,— 
and they find that their shepherd, for the nonce, has united in 
his person the office of butcher and currier ; or, to change the 
simile, we are invited to sustain a delicate surgical operation, 
and are met with a point-blank discharge, from a big gun, of 
chain shot, old iron, stones, and every unpleasant thing that 
could be rammed into it. There is nowhere the slightest 
attempt to take into account, as, for instance, Mr. Mill has 
done, what may appear reasonable in the orthodox case. 
Orthodox arguments are unfairly isolated from their natural 
context, whilst sceptical arguments, which cannot keep their 
feet, fight upon their stumps, or, at least, cumber the ground. 
Every casual difference amongst the defenders of orthodoxy is 
brought out into high relief, and made capital of to the utmost. 
Thus it is that the logic, even where not formally faulty, as is 
often the case, is by no means of a high order. His favourite 
form of treating an argument with which he thinks he can 
afford to take a liberty, is to jerk it on to the stage,—not 
positively in a grotesque position, for there is nothing farcical 
in “Supernatural Religion”—but with just that touch of 
awkwardness which, before an uncritical audience, will dis- 
pense with the task of serious refutation. The style is good, 
and the author is master of the art so characteristic of much 
of the best writing of the present day of presenting a view or 
argument with almost schoolboy bluffness, in language which 
is crisp without being rough, and in periods which, studiously 
inartificial, are not without their careful music. 

In spite of the statement in the preface that “the present 
work is the result of many years of earnest and patient inves- 
tigation,’ we cannot persuade ourselves that the author is not 
young,—on the young side of thirty. We have two grounds 
for the opinion—the first is, that being merciless and unfair, 
he thinks himself eminently fair; the second, that he thinks 
the heart has nothing to do with the reason, that susceptibi- 
lity to the appeal which Christian evidences make to the heart 
must always be a weakness and a delusion. This is a young 
man’s purism, which generally ceases after the first fierce 
exercise of his dialectic. There is something essentially young 
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in the way in which he takes Dr. Mozley to task for a momen- 
tary lapse here and there into the language of religious 
sentiment. He forgets that we have been born at the knees 
of the great Christian tradition which is something more than 
an argument reducible at once to mode and figure, for it is a 
history—the history of a growth of influences social and moral, 
as well as intellectual; influences to which the heart responds 
as well as the head. He has persuaded himself that in passing 
over to the party of unbelief, he has taken up the only position 
consistent with a love of truth; and yet, when he would per- 
suade us to follow his example, he produces arguments which, 
even upon the narrow ground of his own choosing, are not 
conclusive, and in the documentary part of his work has used 
his considerable powers of research, not to get up both sides 
of the question, nor even to make himself ordinarily acquainted 
with the subject matter of criticism—the writings of the 
Fathers themselves—but simply to amass hostile testimony 
from the mines of German and Dutch rationalism. The 
mystery is how anyone, whether young or old, of our author’s 
abilities, could find heart and patience to wade through such a 
mass of authorities, with such an infinitesimal exercise of 
independent criticism. He is certainly not one whom the 
critical #@o0¢ like a runaway horse, could have carried into the 
enemies’ ranks. If the Agnostics ever held revivalist meetings 
after the fashion of Messrs. Sankey and Moody, one could 
have imagined that our author, in the agony of conversion, 
might possibly have undertaken the dreadful task, and after- 
wards felt bound to carry it out. 
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A= the petulant outburst of fanaticism which towards the 


end of last year seemed to be calling back into momentary 
life all those antiquated misrepresentations of Catholic belief and 
practice which were once an hcir-loom in English literature, it was 
pleasant to find any evidence that the spirit of fair play had not 
yet died out among our countrymen. A love of justice which 
was proof against that fiery trial appeared to be deserving of all 
honour. We welcomed, therefore, with no ordinary satisfaction, as 
specially seasonable at such a time, the appearance of a new edition 
of a publication which had already enjoyed a very remarkable popu- 
larity, and the tone of which contrasted most honourably with the 
narrow bigotry to which we allude—the Encyclopsedia of the Messrs. 
Chambers. And now after the strange revulsion of liberal feeling 
which thus suddenly startled our age, we feel it a duty to tender to the 
conductors of this able and learned publication our grateful acknow- 
ledzment of the frank and enlightened tone in which, both in the 
original work and in the revised issue which has just appeared, they 
have deali with all matters affecting Catholic doctrine and history, 
and of the courage and independence with which they have shaken 
off the trammels of what may be truly called the ‘ No-Popery 
Superstition ”’ of their forefathers. 

When this Journal was founded, now nearly forty years ago, that 
No-Popery Superstition was in full vigour, and more than one of our 
earliest essays was devoted to the subject. There was not a single 
department in elementary education, in popular literature, or in 
more setious learning, to which a Catholic could turn without pain. 
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Nor was his own personal sense of literary wrong unmixed with 
regret and pity for the unsuspecting victims of this misrepresentation 
among Protestants themselves. Reverencing and loving as his very 
life the principles and practices of the Church of his fathers, the 
English Catholic was indignant that that Church should be seen by 
others under the distorted lights and false colours which were all but 
universal in that literature which alone was accessible to his country- 
men. Nevertheless this indignity encountered him at every turn. If 
he opened an elementary spelling-book, he found Antichrist defined 
to be the Pope.* If he consulted a more pretentious repository of 
information he learned that Transubstantiation was “ the arch 
legerdemain trick of the Romish priests in converting the sacra- 
mental bread into the Deity.”+ ‘lhe short catechisms of history 
which were thenin universal use, trained little Protestants to lisp from 
childhood of the ‘ errors of Popery,”{ and to shrink with horror 
from the Gunpowder Plot as “ a scheme of the Roman Catholics ”’ 
to blow up both Houses of Parliament when the King, Lords, and 
Commons should be there assembled.§ In the compendiums of 
geography he was sneeringly informed that ‘ the Pope’s sons were 
culled his nephews, and the system of enriching them nepotism.”’|| 
The more advanced school books of the same subject merely 
intensified the slander. The Geographies in use at that time, even 
inso important an institution as King’s College School, were filled with 
allusions to ‘‘ the foul idolatries of popery,’”’ and to its ‘‘ system ot 
deceit, imposture, and falsehood,” gravely imputing to the Church 
that it “‘openly encouraged the commission of the grossest vices, ’** 
and that ‘‘ permissions to commit sin were publicly sold.” ++ The 
Grammars of Rhetoric selected as examples of the rhetorical figures 
such metaphors as ‘‘ the polluted stream of Roman traditions tt} 
or, as specimens of the humorous, such ribald mockery of Catholic 
practices of piety as Hudibras’s§§ coarse catalogue of 

Crosses, relics, crucifixes, 

Beads, pictures, rosaries, and pixes ; 

The tests of working out salvation 

By mere mechanic operation. 


Classical commentators interrupted their lcarned disquisitions to 
point out analogies of popery and heathenism. Editors of school 
texts mixed up with elementary criticism designed for mere 








* Entick’s Dictionary, art. Antichrist, stereotype ed. 

+ Encyclopedia Britannica, art. History, vol. viii. p. 604. A new edition 
was then in progress, from which this passage has been expunged, but which 
left other almost equally gross calumnies of Catholic doctrine untouched. 


t Pinnock's Catechism of English History, p. 43. § Ibid. 
|| Pinnock’s Geography, p. 223. ; ? 
‘| Arrowsmith’s Geography, p. 163. ** Thid. +t Ibid., p. 164. 


tt Whatelv’s Rhetoric, p. 122. §§ Campbell’s Rhetoric, p. 39. 
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beginners, tirades against Popes and churchmen, as enemies of 
classical learning and wholesale destroyers of ancient literature.* 
Logicians, in treating of fallacies, warned their readers against 
“ ambiguities which have greatly favoured the Church of Rome.’’+ 
Even grave jurists themselves forgot for a time the technicalities 
of the law, in order to declaim against “ the sale of indulgences 
giving liberty to the wealthy to sin against danger, ’{ and to 
denounce “ transubstantiation, communion in one kind, and the 
worship of saints and images,” as a part of the “ farrago of 
superstitious novelties engendered by the blindness and corruption 
of the monks.’’§ 

The same anti-Catholic tone pervaded the higher departments, 
history, literature, economic science, and even other more purely 
neutral fields of knowledge. The so-called “ Libraries” ‘ Mis- 
cellanies,” and other serial collections which had just begun to be 
popular, were filled with mis-statements of fact, with unjust and 
offensive tirades against our religion, or with misrepresentations in 
the more covert but not less dangerous form of sneer and insinua- 
tion. Foremost among them were the Encyclopzdias. The earliest 
English Encyclopzdia, the predecessor and namesake of the subject 
of the present notice, that of Ephraim Chambers, gravely asserted 
that in that “‘ happy period for sinners,” the pontificate of Gregory 
VII., “ crimes were rated, and their remission set up to auction ” ; 
that “in the Apostolic Chamber sins were taxed at a reasonable 
rate,” since it “cost but ninety livres and a few ducats for crimes 
which people at this side the Alps punished with death.”|| The 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia affirmed that in the medieval church 
“ the religion of Jesus Christ was nearly extinct ;”4] that its system 
“‘ gave men a claim to the happiness of heaven without the culti- 
vation of personal virtue ;”** and that, “armed with a plenary in- 
dulgence, the sinner might transgress with impunity every statute 
of the decalogue, and every ordinance of the Church.”++ The 
London Encyclopedia repeated almost in words the statement that 
in the mediwval church “ true religion was almost entirely super- 
seded by horrid superstition.”t{t 1t gravely declared that the mere 
act of purchasing an indulgence was considered ‘‘ a merit in itself 
sufficient to deserve eternal reward,”§§ and that “the most 





* Prendeviile’s Livy, pp. 12, 13. 

t+ Whately’s Logic, p, 305. 

I Blackstone’s Commentaries, iv. p. 106. 

§ Ibid., p. 419. See “ Prejudices of Early Education,” Dub. Rev., 
— Series, vol. v., and “ Prejudices of our Popular Literature,” Ibid., 
vol. viii. 

|| Chambers’s (Ephraim) Encyclopedia, article Indulgences. 

I Vol. viii. pp. 306, 311. ** Tbid., p. 316. +t Ibid. 

Tt Lond, Encyclopedia, xvii. 648. §§ Ibid., p. 438. 
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atrocious sin might be committed with impunity for a few 
shillings.”* We have already seen that the Encyclopedia 
Britannica did not stop at describing transubstantiation as ‘“ the 
arch legerdemain trick of the Romish priesthood.” Such had been 
the formal statement of several successive editions. In an edition 
which was going through the press about the time when this 
journal was established, that disgraceful passage was in very shame 
suppressed, but the new edition still perpetuated a variety of hardly 
less offensive slanders. The charge of substituting the idolatrous 
worship of relics and images for that of the true God is repeated in 
terms.t It is declared in more than one form of words, that men 
were taught to hold themselves “dispensed from the obligation of 
upright and virtuous conduct by augmenting the riches of the 
clergy through donations to the Church,”{ and to “purchase the 
pardon of their sins for money.”§ In an eighth edition of this 
Encyclopedia, published twenty years afterwards, the article 
History being entirely re-written, these grossly offensive calumnics 
ceased to disgrace our literature ; but even of this edition the most 
that can be said, and even this by no means without reserve, is, 
that it holds itself negatively in relation to the charges made by all 
its predecessors against the doctrines and practices of the Catholic 
Church. 

Such was the position of the Catholic Church in English litera- 
ture, when, about fifteen years ago, a new Encyclopsedia was under- 
taken by the Messrs. Chambers. The work was issued in successive 
parts, and was completed in the year 1868, since which time it has 
enjoyed an immense circulation, the sale of copies having exceeded 
fifty thousand. It does not enter into our present design to discuss 
in detail its literary and scientific merits ; but we cannot proceed 
in what is our direct purpose without rendering at least a passing 
tribute to its really extraordinary merit as a repertory of general 
information. It is an Encyclopsedia in the largest sense, embrac- 
ing every department of knowledge; and while it is invariably 
popular in its form, and adapted, as far as the several subjects will 
‘admit, to the comprehension of all intelligent and educated persons, 
it nevertheless avoids the too common error of sacrificing to this 
object the still more essential quality of scientific precision and 
accuracy. When we state that the number of subjects treated 
under distinct heads exceeds 27,000, it will casily be understood 
that the treatment of cach subject is confined within very moderate 
limits. But so admirable is the skill in selecting the essential 
points, so stern the severity with which unnecessary topics are ex- 
cluded, so wonderful the art of condensation which is everywhere 





* Lond, Encyclopedia, xvii. 648. 
+ Encyel. Britannica, vol. xi. p. 495, 7th ed. ° t Ibid. § Ibid. 
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exhibited, that after habitual use of the Encyclopedia for a very 
long time, and the fullest trial of its comprehensivencss under all 
the leading heads of information, we do not hesitate to say that we 
have found it, as a general rule, to contain on every subject, and 
every branch of each subject, almost everything that is needful to 
be known, except by those who desire to make that particular sub- 
ject a special matter of professional study. To accomplish this in 
any degree for so vast a variety of subjects would be in itself no 
mean merit ; but when we add that in very many of the subjects 
the treatment is so exhaustive as to satisfy the requirements of 
adepts in each particular department, and that in all the informa- 
tion is, as a rule, carefully carried down to the very date of publi- 
cation, we feel it our duty to bestow a praise upon the editorial 
management to which few similar compilations in any language 
are entitled. In so wide a field of knowledge, the work is neces- 
sarily distributed among a vast variety of writers, each acting for 
himseif, without concert with his fellows, and even without knowledge 
of the lines in which their labours run. ‘T'o select well the persons 
who might be safely entrusted with each subject, to direct their 
labours, at least in a general way, to the same end, to bring them 
into harmony, or, at all events, to obviate any appreciable conflict 
of statement or of view, involves a degree of industry, acuteness, 
energy, knowledge, tact, and intelligence, of which few men indeed 
are possessed, and which hardly any one with whom we are ac- 
quainted has displayed in the same high degree as the editor of 
Chambers’s Encyclopsedia. 

The publication of the successive volumes having occupied 
nearly ten years—years, moreover, singularly eventful and full of 
change in the world of politics, of science, and of letters,—a Supple 
ment had become necessary long before the work had been brought 
to a close, and many topics which had sprung into existence, or at 
least into interest, during the interval, are treated in the Supple- 
ment with the same fulness and accuracy which distinguish the 
work itself. It is true that, like most of Messrs. Chambers’s 
publications, the Encyclopsedia is printed from stereotyped plates, 
and advantage was systematically taken of the successive im- 
pressions to keep the information fresh on all subjects which are 
affected by the progress of discovery or the march of events. 
But even with these periodical modifications, Messrs. Chambers tell 
us it is impossible to keep such a publication aw courant with the 
advance of the time. It is found by experience that a work of this 
nature has an existence but of ten or twelve years; and the pro- 
prietors, in the year 1873, resolved on subjecting the Encyclopedia 
to a complete and systematic revision, in which every subject 
should be brought up to the standard of the time. In carrying out 
this design, the stereotype character of the work, which had told 
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favourably upon the successive issues of the original edition, has 
proved a serious impediment to the completeness and satisfactory 
character of the revision. As it has been necessary in the main 
to retain the stereotype plates, a completely new edition, in thie 
strict sense of the word, has, of course, been impossible. It has 
proved impracticable to incorporate the Supplement with the work 
in alphabetical order ; and the new matter has only found a place 
by being substituted for what the progress of time has rendered 
obsolete. ‘This is, of course, a great drawback, if not on the com- 
pleteness of the work, at least on its availableness for ready use, 
and although it is to some extent met by the device of a copious 
alphabetical index, yet even with this resource the new issue of 
the Encyclopedia would be improperly described as a new edition, 
and falls far short of it in value for many of the practical purposes 
of reference. We are bound, nevertheless, to say that in most 
other respects the present reprint is fully entitled to be regarded as 
anewedition. Many of the articles are completely re-written ; and 
most of those on which time has rendered change desirable have 
been brought conscientiously up to the standard of the present 
time. We have tested this by actual trial in innumerable 
instances, and although a vigorous scrutiny may discover occasional 
oversights and omissions, we do not hesitate to say that in the main 
the work of revision has been thoroughly done, and that the newest 
and most accurate information on each subject has been incorporated 
in its proper place. We may add that this has been done with a 
completeness and comprehensiveness which would have been ab- 
solutely impossible under a new editor; but this revision, having 
been entrusted to the same laborious hand by which the work itself 
was carried to a successful issue, has had the advantage of his great 
experience in the conduct of such an undertaking, of his knowledge 
of the best quarters in which to look for literary and scientific as- 
sistance, and above all, his familiarity with every part of the work 
which was entrusted to him for revision. 

We have felt it our duty to say so much upon the general merits 
of Messrs. Chambers’s Encyclopedia, and of the valuable revision 
of the work which has just been issued by them. But our main 
purpose in these pages, as will have been gathered from what we 
said at the beginning, is much more limited. It is simply to record 
our grateful sense of the just and impartial spirit in which, through 
the vast range of topics over which their work exteads, these editors 
have dealt with every subject bearing upon the doctrine or discipline 
of the Catholic Church. This indecd, we are bound to say, is no 
novelty in the literary career of the Messrs. Chambers. The same 
spirit pervades all their publications ; and it is but, in the depart- 
ment of religion, another form of that deep sense of responsibility in 
letters which suggested to the same editors, in the interest of morality, 
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the preparation of an edition of our great Dramatist, purged of all 
coarseness and indelicacy which might unfit it for family reading. 
We fear it would be a mistake to ascribe it to any special sympathy 
with Catholic things, or with Catholic views of things. It is on 
their part the natural outcome of that spirit of justice and fair play 
which they adopted long since as the rule of their literary life, and 
which embraces all shadesof opinion without distinction or preference. 
Mr. William Chambers, in the interesting Memoir of his brother, 
which is at the same time his own autobiography, is able to claim 
the credit of having declined from the first to pander to that religious 
and political bigotry which in his early career was ‘dominant in 
English literature. ‘It is not my duty,” he says, “ to sit as critic 
on aims and efforts not unlike my own. ‘There are different ways 
of doing things, and it may happen that one way is as good as 
another. All that necd be said is that it has been a matter of 
congratulation that ‘Chambers’s Journal’ owed nothing at its 
conception or in any part of its career to the special patronage of 
any party, sect, or individual, and the same thing may be con- 
fidently affirmed of the numcrous publications of one kind or 
another which we were afterwards enabled to prepare and issue in 
furthering the cause we had espoused. It is something to say, 
with excusable pride, that in the whole proceedings of my brother 
and myself, we never courted the countenance or recommendation 
of any person or persons, or of any body of people, civil or reli- 
gious ; and after an experience of forty years, circumstances would 
seem to point to the conclusion that this has not been the worst 
besides being the least obsequious line of policy.”* A long 
observation of the publications of this meritorious firm enables 
us to endorse, with hardly any limitation, this modest self-gra- 
tulation. The same spirit of fair play pervades all their other 
works, and all the various products of their press, serial and perio- 
dical. A few essays or tales may have occasionally, at rare in- 
tervals, found their way into the pages of the Journal, which grated 
offensively on Catholic sympathies; but the general tone of the 
“Journal,” of the ‘“ Cyclopsdia of Literature,” the ‘“ Book of 
Days,” the information for the people, the ‘‘ Miscellany,” and its 
kindred serials, is always, to say the least, neutral; in many 
questions of sacred wstheticism and religious art and ceremonial, 
it is reverent and respectful ; and in subjects of higher and more 
solemn import it is often eminently sympathetic. 

But it is of the Encyclopedia above all that this character is 
especially true. In accordance with the comprehensive plan of 
this work, it comprises among its miscellaneous contents what might 
almost be called a complete Theological Dictionary ; and strange as 





* Memoir of Robert Chambers, pp. 241-2. 
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this may appear to many of our readers, we will venture, after an 
examination by no means cursory, to promise that in this non- 
Catholic compilation they will find many subjects in polemics, in 
ritual, in ceremonial, in casuistry, in hermeneutics, in hagiography, 
in biblical and ecclesiastical archeology, carefully, though briefly, 
discussed and explained, for which they will search in vain in our 
own Church Dictionaries of no inconsiderable. pretensions. And 
we can with equal confidence promise that they will uniformly find 
the Catholic view (which is generally presented in the form of 
explanation more than of argument) fairly stated; and although 
always put forward in the person of the Catholics themselves, and 
not in that of the editor of the Encyclopsedia, yet invariably pre- 
sented in a reverent tone. Even where these views are combated 
by arguments or representations on the non-Catholic side, the 
objections are suggested calmly and respectfully, and the reader is 
left to strike the balance of argument as may best approve itself to 
his own judgment. 

These characteristics, however, will be best illustrated by a few 
examples, and we cannot commence better than with the subject of 
Indulgences, in regard to which we have seen the views which but 
a few years since were current in the literature of England. In 
the days to which we allude it was gravely affirmed that ‘‘ permis- 
sions to commit sin were publicly sold” ; that ‘‘ crimes were rated 
and their remission set up to auction” ; and that in the Apostolic 
Chamber “it cost but ninety livres and a few ducats, for crimes 
which people at this side of the Alps punished with death.” 

Now the article “ Indulgence,” in ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” 
is a perfectly impartial exposition of the true Catholic belief upon 
this most important subject, detailing the origin of indulgences, 
explaining their nature and efficacy, and pointing out the conditions 
necessary in order to obtain them. Having laid down that an 
indulgence, in Roman Catholic theology, means a remission, by 
Church authority, to a repentant sinner, of the temporal punish- 
ment which, in the Catholic theory, remains due after the sin and 
its eternal punishment have been remitted,”—the article proceeds 
to give the following historical account of the discipline in which 
the practice of indulgences had its origin :— 


By the discipline of the first centuries, a severe course of penitential 
observance was exacted of all who fell into any grievous crime, especially 
apostasy, murder, and adultery, such sinners being excluded ‘from Church 
communion for various periods, in some cases even till the hour of death. 
These penitential observances, which Protestants regard as purely disci- 
plinary, were designed, according to the Catholic view, as an expiation, on 
the part of the penitent, for the temporal punishment which, after sin and 
the eternal punishment due to it have been remitted by God, still remains 
to be undergone ; and some of the most acrimonious of the early contro- 
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versies, the Montanist and the Novatian, arose as to the power of the Church 
to relax these penitential observances, and to admit grievous sinners to com- 
munion. These ancient relaxations (of which they regard that referred to in 
1 Cor. v. 5 and 2 Cor. ii. 10 as a type) are considered by Catholics as 
examples of the modern indulgence ; and the practice which grew up in the 
3rd and 4th centuries, and which even then was carried to great extremes, 
of granting such relaxations on the recommendation of martyrs or confessors, 
is held by Catholic theologians to be an illustration of that principle of 
vicarious atonement, according to which, in the theory of indulgences, the 
Church is supposed to supply, from the inexhaustible treasure of the merits 
of Christ, and of the “supererogatory” works of the saints, what may 
be wanting to the completeness of the atonement of the less perfect but yet 
truly penitent sinner to whom she grants the indulgence. That this practice 
of relaxation, whatever may have been its real import, was to be used ac- 
cording to the judgment of the bishop as to the disposition of the penitent, 
is expressly laid down by the Council of Ancyra in 308, and by that of Nice 
in 325. In all cases, however, the person granting the relaxation was to 
impose certain good works as a partial substitute for the penalty which had 
been relaxed ; and among these works, which had at first been purely 
personal, came by degrees to be included money payments for certain 
religious or charitable objects, as the building of a church, or the foundation 
of a monastery or hospital. 


The article reviews briefly the course of events during the later 
middle age; and details candidly, but in a tone of which no Catholic 
will complain, certain abuses which arose in the granting of in- 
dulgences, especially during the contest of the rival popes in the 
disastrous Schism of the West, down to the crisis which came 


in the beginning of the 16th century, when, with a view to raising the funds 
necessary for the erection of the great church of St. Peter’s at Rome, the 
Pope, Leo X., published a plenary indulgence, the principal condition for 
the gaining of which was a contribution to this work. Oatholic historians 
contend that in itself such a condition was perfectly justifiable, and that, if 
duly explained to the people, it might be lawfully and even meritoriously 
complied with; but they admit that many of the preachers of the indul- 
gence, in extolling its natural effects, went to indefensible extremes and 
that, even making the fullest allowance for exaggeration, it cannot be denied 
that grievous abuses both of doctrine and of practice were committed in 
Germany and in Switzerland. Hence the decree of the Council of Trent, 
while it affirms that the use of indulgences, as being “ most salutary for the 
Christian people, and approved by the authority of councils, is to be retained 
in the Church,” yet orders that, “in granting them, moderation be observed, 
lest, by excessive facility, discipline may be enervated.” Upon the special 
instructions of this council, all the modern legislation on the subject of 
indulgences has been founded ; but as the decree of the council does not 
explicitly delare what is the precise effect of an indulgence, it is further ex- 
plained by Pope Pius VI., in his celebrated bull “ Auctorem Fidei,” that an 
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indulgence, received with due dispositions, remits not alone the canonical 
penance attached to certain crimes in this life, but also the temporal punish- 
ment which would await the penitent after death, to be endured by him in 
purgatory. 


When we call to mind the views on this fertile subject of 
prejudice, to which alone the last generation of English readers had 
access, we cannot too highly appreciate the advantage to the cause 
of truth and justice which must result from the circulation among 
the fifty thousand purchasers of Chambers’s Encyclopzdia of a 
fair and intelligible résumé of the true Catholic belief; and espe- 
cially when the legitimate deductions from this statement are thus 
distinctly collected at the close. 


From the above explanation, it will be gathered that Catholics do not 
understand by an indulgence a remission of sin, much less a permission to 
commit sin, or a promise of forgiveness of future sin. They contend, more- 
over, that since the benefit of an indulgence can only be enjoyed by a sinner 
who has repented of sin, and resolved to embrace a new life, the imputation 
of introducing laxity of principle and easy self-indulgence is entirely un- 
warranted. And although, for the most part, the good works which are 
required as the condition of obtaining indulgences may appear easy and even 
trivial, yet the one indispensable preliminary—sorrow for sin and sincere 
purpose of amendment—in itself involves the very highest effort of Christian 
virtue. 


In the same spirit of fairness which we thus recognize in our 
own regard, the article concludes with a brief statement of the 
counter-exposition of indulgences given by Protestant controver- 
sialists. 


On the subject of indulgences, Protestants are accustomed to quote the 
language used by popes in granting them, in opposition to the views put 
forth by Roman Catholics in defending them. And nothing is more common 
than for the popes in their bulls of jubilee, to grant the most plenary and 
complete indulgence, pardon, and remission of all sins, on certain conditions 
specified. And although this grant is made only to “the faithful who are 
truly penitent and have confessed,” yet being limited to a certain period, as 
the year of jubilee, and to certain conditions, as saying certain prayers, visit- 
ing certain churches, wearing or kissing a scapular, or the like, it is argued 
that these cannot but acquire, in the estimation of the people, an importance 
which is very unfavourable to penitence, virtue, faith, and piety. It is like- 
wise urged that the whole doctrine of indulgences is founded not only on an 
unwarranted assumption of power given to the church, but also on a doctrine 
of human works and merits inconsistent with what we are taught in Scripture 
as to the office of Christ as a Saviour. 


_ Although it will be seen that the writer of these strictures fails 
in one point to take in the full nature of the conditions required 
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for every indulgence by whomsoever granted, there is nothing in them 
of which even the most sensitive Catholic need complain. The 
language is grave and inoffensive, the tone is perfectly respectful, 
and there is not a word or a sentiment in the section to wound the 
Christian charity which ought always to be the first characteristic 
of the inquiry after truth. 

In like manner, under the head of Imaage-Worsurp, instead of the 
traditional tirade against ‘‘ Romish idolatry,” and “ the substitution 
of the idolatrous worship of images and relics for that of the true 
God,” we find a calm, and on the whole, impartial explanation of the 
origin and progress of the use of images in Christian worship. The 
absence of traces, in the New Testament and the writings of the apos- 
tolic age, of the use of pictures or statues in public or private worship, 
is observed ; but it is added that Tertullian refers to the image of 
the Good Shepherd as graven in his day on chalices, and that ‘‘ a very 
curious pagan caricature of Christianity, of the very same age, lately 
discovered scratched upon the wall of a room in the palace of the 
Ceesars, which rudely represents a man standing in the attitude of 
prayer, with outstretched hand, before a grotesque caricature of the 
crucifixion, and which bears the title, ‘ Alexamenus worships God,’ 
has been recently alleged by Catholics as an additional indication 
of at least a certain use of images among the Christians of the 
second century. The tombs of the Christians in the Roman cata- 
combs, many of which are of a date anterior to Constantine, fre- 
quently have graven upon them representations of the Dove, of the 
Cross, of the symbolical Fish, of the Ship, of Adam and Eve, of 
Moses striking the rock, of Jonas, of Daniel in the lions’ den, of 
the apostles Peter and Paul, and above all, of the Good Shepherd ; 
and those compartments of the catacombs which were used as 
chapels are often profusely decorated with sacred representations, 
the age of which, however, it is not easy to determine with accuracy.” 
The progress of the practice, as the danger of abuse diminished 
through the downfall of paganism, and the conflicts which arose 
both in the East and West, through the Iconoclast controversy, are 
very well described ; but the most important characteristic of the 
article is the care which is taken to define accurately the real teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church as to sacred images. We are told 
with strict impartiality that the Roman Catholic Church, through 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, disclaims the imputation, 
commonly made against Catholics, of the idolatrous worship of 
images, “as though a divinity dwelt in them, or as though we 
[Catholics] asked anything of them, or trusted in them, as the 
heathens did in their idols.” It renews the Nicene distinction 
between absolute and relative worship; the latter of which alone 
—‘ whereby we worship Christ and the saints, who are the proto- 
types of these images ”—it sanctions or permits; and it contends 
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for the great advantage, espetially for the rude and unlearned people, 
to be drawn from the use of pictures and statues in the churches 
as “memorials of the sufferings and of the mercy of our Lord, as 
instructive records of the virtues of the saints, and exhortations to 
the imitation of their example, and as iiicentives to the love of 
God and to the practice of piety” (Sess. xxv. On the Invocation 
of Saints). 

We turned with some interest, under the present exciting cireum- 
stances, to the article Inranursitity. This article might, we 
think, be read with much advantage by many of those who have 
taken a part, and some a prothinent part, in the present contro- 
vetsy. It explains, in simple and intelligible language, the nature 
of the infallibility claimed among Catholics, as well for the Church 
in general as for the Pope; details the controversies which have 
prevailed between the various parties as to the subject or seat of 
infallibility, indicating the points on which all have been agreed, 
and those on which opinion was left free ; discusses very carefully 
the range of the claim of infallibility or the subject-matter to 
which it extends; and makes intelligible by @ few very simple 
words what has proved throughout the controversy a bugbear to some 
anda mystery to others, the meaning of a Papal decree issued ea 
cathedra. All this, too, is carfied down to the most recent date, 
embodying the decisions of the late Vatican Council. 

We are tempted also, in view of existing contfoversies, to extract 
one of two passages from the article on the Temporal Power of the 
Pope, which appears to us perfectly fair and impartial, and emi- 
nently calculated to set at rest the alarm which it has been sought 
to create in the minds of the people. The article distinguishes 
carefully between two significations of the words which are constantly 
confused, and the interchange of which leads to much misapprehen- 
sion,—the temporal sovereignty possessed by the Pope within his own 
so-called Papal States, and the power claimed by or for the Pope to 
direct, to control, to limit, to suspend, and, in extreme circumstances, 
even to take away altogether the temporal and civil authority of 
other sovereigns in their own dominions. Of the origin and nature 
of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty, in the former sense, a summary 
history, both in this article and under the head Papa Srarzs, is 
given, as well as of the controversy as to its compatibility with his 
spiritual functions, which has arisen both in ancient and in modern 
times. On the latter point, we are told, ‘no formal and authori- 
tative judgment of the Roman Church has been pronounced ; but 
a strong and almost unanimous expression of opinion was tendered 
to the present Pope, Pius IX., in the forin of letters and addresses 
from Bishops and othets in every paft of Catholic Christendom. 
The tenor of all these is nearly the same. They profess that the 
possession of temporal sovereignty is no essential part of the privi- 
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leges of the successor of 8. Peter; but they also regard the 
possession of a sovereignty independent of any particular sovereign, 
as the means providentially established for the protection of the 
spiritual independence of the Pope, and of the free exercise of his 
functions as spiritual ruler of the Church. The contrary opinion 
held by some distinguished members of the Roman Church, although 
regarded with great disfavour, was not formally condemned by a 
doctrinal decision, nor was any action taken on it in the Vatican 
Council. The recent annexation of the city of Rome itself to the 
kingdom of Italy elicited a still stronger expression.” We quote 
this as it stands of course, without going out of our way to consider 
how far it can really be maintained that no “ doctrinal decision ” 
has been promulgated by the Holy Father on his temporal sove- 
reignty. But the most important portion of the article is that which 
regards the claim of the Pope to control the action of temporal 
sovereigns, within their own territory, in civil affairs. ‘The distinc- 
tion is laid down between directive and coercive power. The former, 
which Catholics are declared to be bound to hold as a necessary part 
of the Pope’s spiritual supremacy, imports nothing more than that 
the Pope, as acknowledged supreme moral teacher, has a right to 
instruct all members of the Church, sovereigns as well as subjects, 
in the moral duties of their respective states of life. ‘To deny this 
would be, in the Catholic view of the Pope’s headship of the 
Church, to declare that temporal authority involves »o moral re- 
sponsibility whatsoever, and that sovereigns are entirely irresponsible 
in the exercise of the civil power. As to the right of the Pope to 
enforce this directive power by coercive measures, when sovereigns, 
in the exercise of the civil power, grievously violate moral duty, 
this also is declared to be, in the opinion of Catholics, ‘a natural 
concomitant of the spiritual primacy,” provided always that the 
coercive measures be confined within the spiritual sphere and that 
they involve no civil penalties or other consequences of a temporal 
nature. 

The really important question, however, is that which regards 
the power claimed for and by the mediseval Popes, and even by 
some of earlier date, of coercing kings by temporal penalties, and of 
punishing them, when refractory, by suspension, by deprivation, 
and even by the transfer of their subjects’ allegiance to another 
sovereign. On this question the views of the several schools are 
briefly but impartially stated—the theory of the direct temporal 
power ; Bellarmine’s view of the indirect power ; and, finally, the 
so-called ‘ historical theory ” of Fénélon, which has been elaborately 
developed by M. Gosselin in his very learned work, ‘“‘ Pouvoir du 
Pape au Moyen Age.” 

We must be content with a notice of the last named theory, 
according to which the Pope does not possess, whether by direct divine 
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appointment or in virtue of the necessities of his spiritual office, 
any temporal authority whatever over other sovereigns. But he 
possesses the plenitude of that spiritual power which is required 
for the government of the Church, and he is empowered to enforce 
it, if necessary, by spiritual penalties, and especially by excommuni- 
cation or deprivation of membership of the Church. 


Now although excommunication, and such other penalties, of their own 
nature, are purely spiritual, yet the religious sentiment of the medieval 
period, and the awe with which it regarded the authority of the Church, in- 
vested these penalties with certain temporal effects. 


T’he article proceeds to illustrate this by examples in the laws 
of the several countries :—‘‘ The penalty of forfeiture of certain civil 
rights was attached by the law of England, in the case of private 
persons, to the spiritual censure of excommunication. The same 
penalty was applied by the laws of other countries to the sovereigns 
themselves ; by the law of Spain in the sixth Council of Toledo 
in 638; that of France, as confessed by Charles the Bald, in 859 ; 
the law of England, under Edward the Confessor, and the so- 
called Saxon and Swabian codes of Germany. The last-named 
codes recognize in the Pope, in certain specified cases, the right 
to excommunicate the Emperor himself; and ordain that in 
case the Emperor should remain for twelve months without 
being absolved from the excommunication, he shall be de- 
posed. In the appeal of the Saxon nobles to the Pope against 
Henry 1V., this law is expressly referred to. The contemporary 
historians, Paul of Bernried, Lambert of Aschaffenburg, Nicholas 
Roselli, and others, describe it as the ground of the Emperor’s de- 
position ; and even Henry himself, without denying the force of 
the law, sought his defence solely in a denial of the charge of 
heresy which was imputed to him. The same spirit of the age 
is exhibited in the form of oath taken at the coronation of the 
sovereign in many countries, especially (although not exclusively) 
in those whose Kings—as Roger of Sicily, Peter III. of Aragon, 
Guiseard of Naples, Godfrey of Jerusalem, and John of England— 
had made their kingdoms feudatory to the See of Rome; by which 
the monarch swore to be the protector and defender of the sovereign 
Pontiff and the Holy Roman Church in all their necessities and 
utilities, and to guard and maintain their possessions, honours, and 
rights.” 

Hence it concludes :— 


From these and similar indications of the public feeling of the medieval 
time, the ‘advocates of this theory of the temporal power infer that ortho- 
doxy and obedience to the Pope, in all essential matters of faith and dis- 
cipline, were by the consent, express or tacit, of sovereigns and of peoples, 
accepted as a condition of the tenure of supreme civil authority—a condition 
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similar in its character and objects to that which forms the basis of the limi- 
tation settlement of the succession to the English crown, to the heirs of the 
Princess Sophia of Hanover, “ being Protestant.” Hence they conclude that 
the function really exercised by the Popes in relation to heterodox or scanda- 
lously immoral sovereigns, or oppressors of the Church and Church liberties, 
was in itself a spiritual one, and that the civil consequences which it entailed 
of deprivation or deposition arose, not from the Church law, but from the 
expressed or understood international civil law of the age. This notion of the 
origin and nature of the Pope’s power over sovereigns and states may he 
regarded as the view now commonly received, and it may help to a better 
understanding of some points of the controversy regarding the celebrated 
Syllabus. It may be added, that this view is not confined to Catholic 
writers, but is held by Leibnitz, Pfeffel, Eichhorn, Voigt, Frederick Hurter 
(while still a Protestant), and others. 


Such is the exposition of Fénélon’s theory of the temporal 
power. We are by no means intending to express concurrence 
with that theory, nor are we certain that it is ‘‘ the view now com- 
mouly received ” among Catholics. But the summary appears to us 
to be perfectly fair, and to put forward all the leading principles of 
the theory with their full force. 

At the same time the impartiality, which is the fundamental 
law of the publication, is carefully maintained. The article having 


thus explained one doctrine advocated by many excellent Catholics, 
does not fail to subjoin on the other side :— 


On the other hand, it is difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile this theory 
with the language used by the Popes themselves in enforcing their claim to 
temporal authority, and with the arguments upon which they rest that claim. 
Nor can it be denied that whatever is said of the cases of the exercise of 
such a power which occurred in the 12th and 13th centuries, the power con- 
tinued to be claimed and to be exercised down to and even after the 
Reformation, when it would be idle to suppose that any such public under- 
standing, if it had existed in the middle ages, had not been revoked, if not 
by all, at least by those nations which had revolted from the Roman 
Church. 


The same impartial spirit will be recognised in the treat- 
ment of every important religious controversy throughout the 
Encyclopsedia. In all, so far as we have been, after a most careful 
scrutiny, able to observe, the Catholic view is uniformly stated with 
substantial accuracy, and in most cases care is taken to note and 
to disclaim, on the part of Catholics, the popular misapprehensions 
of the opinions of their Church, which have commonly prevailed 
among English Protestants. As an instance of this may be 
noted the article on the Invocation oF Saints AND ANGELS, 
which details not only the doctrine of the Catholic Church, but 
also the history of the practice in the several ages, and the present 
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use in the various Christian communions of the East and West, 
with very remarkable candour and impartiality. This is equally 
observable in the subject of Purcatory, from the discussion of 
which all the vulgar prejudices and prepossessions of the older 
controversy are entirely eliminated ; the subject being thoroughly 
investigated in all its bearings, as well upon the ancient religions 
and the primeval traditions which have left their traces on them 
all, as upon the discussions which modern religious divisions have 
developed. The Catholic notion of ‘“ Transubstantiation” in like- 
manner, which, as*we saw, was wont to be the subject of con- 
temptuous scoff or shallow declamation, is explained in language 
at once precise and popularly intelligible, and the philosophical as 
well as the theological aspect of the question is briefly presented. 
And having pointed out that the arguments in favour of the 
doctrine are drawn from Scripture and tradition, and those on the 
opposite side mainly from the philosophical difficulties which are 
involved in it, the article enters briefly but interestingly into the 
general principles of the philosophical questions involved in the 
controversy, as to the possibility of transubstantiation on purely 
physical considerations, and observes that the celebrated Leibnitz 
has not only entered into this at great length, and in many 
portions of his works, into this discussion, but professes to prove 
by strict philosophical principles—by the consideration of the 
properties of matter, of substance, of space, extension, and the 
like—that the essential principle of a body may exist in many 
places at the same time, nay, under distinct and far distant 
species (Leibnitz’s “‘ Deutsche Schriften,” i. pp. 283-4). 

We might in the same way illustrate the spirit of ‘fair play in 
literature” from the articles on the Mass, on the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, on the several sacraments, on tradition, on fasting, and the 
various other leading topics of Catholic controversy. It is even 
more gratifying to find the minor controverted topics, such as Holy 
Water, Incense, the use of Lights in Worship, Lent, Pilgrimages, 
Sanctuary, &c., discussed in the same candid and reverent spirit, 
and with equally impartial consideration for the Catholic view of 
the doctrines or practices which are severally involved therein. We 
might give examples from each and all of these subjects; but we 
prefer to transcribe as a sample of the practical value of the work 
for Catholic purposes, an article which involves but little of direct 
controversy, but which, nevertheless, has acquired from recent 
events no inconsiderable interest—that on ConcorDats :— 


CONCO’RDAT (Lat. concordatum, “a thing agreed on”), although some- 
times used of purely secular treaties, is now almost exclusively employed to 
designate a compact on ecclesiastical affairs between the Pope, as head of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the temporal ruler of a particular kingdom or 
state, Concordats commonly relate to things which are neither purely 
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spiritual, as faith, the sacraments, or worship, nor purely temporal, as civi- 
rights, taxation, &c., but mixed matters, regarding which each power makes 
certain claims, in regard of which the action of the two powers can with 
difficulty be dissociated ; and in which, therefore, in the hope of harmonious 
co-operation for the public good, each is willing to cede to the other a por- 
tion of its peculiar right. Concordats are of two kinds—the first in the form 
of a treaty, to which both the contracting powers are formally consenting 
parties ; the second, in which the terms are concerted by both, or, at least, 
are mutually accepted, but are published only by one, most commonly by the 
Pope, in the form of a bull, reciting the enactments which result from the 
agreement. This difference is only in form. In both it is a settled 
doctrine of Roman Catholic canonists, and especially of those of the Ultra- 
montane school, that the Pope never absolutely cedes purely spiritual 
powers. Thus, in the presentation to bishoprics, while the king “nominated” 
or “ elected,” the Pope always reserved to himself the power of “ canonical 
institution.” 


A still more useful portion of the article is a brief, but compre- 
hensive account of the various concordats of annual and modern 
times :— 


“We shall briefly enumerate the most important concordats. (1.) Con- 
cordats with Germany.—The earliest subject of negotiation between church 
and state in Germany was the mode of electing the popes, to which subject 
may be referred the compact of Otho I. with John XII., and the constitu- 
tion of Leo VIII. ; but the well-known concordat of Worms in 1123, regard- 
ing investitures, is commonly regarded as the first concordat strictly so called. 
Similar agreements took place on the question of the Regalia (q. v.), between 
the Roman see and the emperors Otho IV., Frederic II., and Rudolph of 
Hapsburg. A more comprehensive compact on church matters is that of 
which the foundation was laid at Constance in 1418, and which was subse- 
quently modified,’by the “Frankfort” or “ Princes’ Concordat,” by the 
concordat of Aschaffenburg, and by that of Vienna ; which last, although 
practically disregarded by Joseph II. and Leopold, continued in use till the 
suppression of the Empire of Germany in 1803. Its place was supplied, 
under Pius VII. and his immediate successors, by separate concordats with 
Bavaria, 1817 ; Prussia, 1821 ; Baden, Wiirtemberg, and other minor states, 
1818 ; Hanover, 1824; Saxony, 1827 ; and the Netherlands in the same 
year.” 


The most important of modern concordats, that with Austria, i§ 
described more minutely. We learn that the last German con - 
cordat was that concluded at Vienna, August 18,1855. The chief 
articles were that the Pope should have direct communication with 
the bishops, clergy, and people, and archbishops and bishops with 
their clergy and their flocks, and the right to govern their sees 
according to the canonical law. Education was placed entirely 
under the control of the church. The bishops were to settle what 
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books should be used. The chief inspector of schools was to be 
chosen by the emperor from among the individuals selected by the 
bishops. ‘I'he government bound itself to prevent the dissemination 
of books pointed out as dangerous to religion by the bishops or 
archbishops. All questions of marriage, except in so far as they 
might involve civil consequences, were reserved exclusively to the 
ecclesiastical courts. Priests guilty of crimes were to be tried in 
the temporal courts ; but the bishop was to be duly notified of the 
fact, and convicted priests were to be imprisoned apart in a 
monastery or other ecclesiastical building. ‘The emperor was to 
choose bishops, but with the advice of the existing bishops and 
archbishops. The church might acquire new property, but once 
acquired, it could not be sold or mortgaged without the consent of 
both pope and emperor. This concordat was set aside in 1868 in 
all the dominions of the Emperor of Austria. 

‘I'he other concordats with European kingdoms were as follows :— 


“(2.) With France-—The Pragmatic Sanction, ascribed to St. Louis, but 
really of later date, has some of the characteristics of a concordat ; but the 
first proper concordat is that of Francis I. with Leo X. in 1515 and 1516, 
which continued in force, although with more than one conflict of the two 
powers, till the Revolution. In re-establishing the church in France, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, as first consul, concluded with Pius VII., through the 
agency of Cardinal Gonsalvi, the celebrated concordat of 1801 ; which he 
afterwards compelled the pope, then a captive at Fontainebleau, to modify 
by a new act in 1814. Both were ignored at the Restoration ; but an attempt 
to produce a substitute in 1817, and again in 1819, led to no practical change. 
(3.) With Italy.—In Italy, an agreement regulating the election of bishops 
was concluded with Nice and Savoy by Nicholas V. in 1451 ; and a formal 
concordat was made with Sardinia by Benedict XIV. in 1740. The ecclesias- 
tical affairs of Naples were anciently regulated by the the terms of what was 
called the Monarchia Sicula ; but a formal concordat was concluded with 
Charles III. by the same pope in 1741, and a new concordat was made 
by Pius VII. in 1818. (4.) With Spain.—Charles V. concluded a concordat 
for his Spanish kingdom with Adrian VI. and Clement VII. ; and a further 
concordat was made by Clement XII. and Philip V. in 1737. (5.) With 
Portugal :—Benedict XIV. made a concordat with Portugal in 1741. 


Without dwelling on the value of such a body of facts, for their 
own sake, we regard it as matter of congratulation that a medium 
of information on this and all similar subjects connected with 
religion should be accessible to Catholics, as well as to Protestants, 
in which the desired information may be sought without danger of 
undue bias of the truth, or of offence in the manner of convey- 
ing it. 

Nor is it to this class of subjects only that the observation 
applies: historical, biographical, and miscellaneous subjects are 
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treated with equal impartiality and equal consideration for the 
requirements of Christian peace. ‘I'he lives of the most remarkable 
saints are told briefly, but reverently, and although without avowal 
of assent on the narrator’s part, yet with full appreciation of the 
sentiment of the believer. ‘There is no slurring over of miracles 
and legendary narratives; but the reader is uniformly reminded 
that the narrative is given as that of the Catholic authorities ; and 
when occasion requires, a counter-statement is appended, the reader 
being left at liberty to form his judgment between them, or to 
= investigation further, with the-aid of the lights supplied 
by both. 

"It is gratifying in times when we are threatened with a re- 
newal of the acrimony of the older controversies, to find a neutral 
field in which the Catholic student may range without offence to 
his religious sensibilities, and without peril to his religious con- 
victions; and we can hardly regret that circumstances have 
delayed until now the notice of this valuable publication, which 
we have long contemplated. We cordially concur in the high 
estimate which competent writers have formed of its literary 
and scientific value ; but it has a special claim on our grateful 
acknowledgment, for the just and generous candour with which 
it has flung aside the narrow and unworthy prejudices which were 
traditional in English literature for many generations, and of 
which our religion had long been the recognized butt and the all 
but unfriended victim. 





Art. III.—BISHOP FESSLER ON INFALLIBILITY. 


The True and the False Infallibility of the Popes: a Controversial Reply 
to Dr. Schulte. By Josep Fesster, late Bishop of St. Polten, in 
Austria. Translated by Amprose St. Jonny, M.A., of the Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri. London : Burns & Oates. 


A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk. By J. H. Newmay, D.D., of the 
Oratory. 


I iw the volume presented by F. St. John to the English 

reader, Mgr. Fessler performed with triumphant success 
a work, which urgently needed doing, and which none but he 
had thought of taking in hand. The enemies of the Vatican 
Council had made up their mind beforehand to clamour loudly 
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against its definitions whatever they might be, as incom- 
patible with due civil allegiance. ‘1 will give the reason,” 
says Cardinal Manning (“ Vatican Decrees, &c.,” p. 19), 
“‘why it has been so contidently asserted that the Council 
touched the civil powers. It is because certain persons, a year 
before the Council met, resolved to say so. ‘They wrote the 
book ‘ Janus’ to prove it ; they published circulars before and 
during the Council to reassert it. They first prophesied that 
the Council would interfere with the civil powers, and now 
they write scientific history to prove that it has done so.” 
Nor have they only written “ scientific” history, but also 
“scientific”? theology; under which latter head the chief 
offender has been that Professor Schulte, whom Mgr. Fessler 
took in hand. And the monstrous perversion of the Vati- 
can Definition which the Professor has found it necessary 
to perpetrate, is the clearest of proofs how utterly baseless 
and unfounded is his allegation. ‘‘'The question at issue,” 
says the Bishop at starting (pp. 3, 4) “‘is whether the defi- 
nition de fide of the Vatican Council upon the Infallible 
teaching office of the Roman Pontiff extends to all the different 
expressions which a Pope may ever casually have uttered, either 
as Briefs or otherwise, and even to acts of the Popes; or 
whether this de fide definition extends solely to those utter- 
ances of Popes in past as well as future times, wherein all the 
notes, prescribed as belonging to definition on matters of 
faith, combine.” Indeed, the extravagance of Dr. Schulte’s 
statements, as authentically exhibited by the Bishop, almost 
surpasses belief. He maintains (p. 119) that all penal enact- 
ments against heretics are so many Papal definitions ex 
cathedra ; for, says he, “ they refer to the propagation of the 
Faith.” Nay, according to him, the Vatican Definition teaches 
that “every expression in the laws issued by the Pope, even 
when merely introductory, a declaration of the intention of 
punishing, the words of the judgments, the penal sentences 
passed, nay, even the motives leading to the issuing of such 
laws, must all be looked upon as infallible utterances of the 
Pope ex cathedra” (p. 127). 

We should really be tempted to regard Dr. Schulte as a 
conscious and deliberate liar in so travestying the Catholic 
dogma, did we not know from other sources how amazing 
are the misconceptions which have prevailed. In the con- 
troversy with Mr. Gladstone, attention has more than once been 
called to a statement made by F. Gratry before his death :— 


I combated an inspired infallibility ; the Council’s Decree rejects inspired 
infallibility. I combated a personal infallibility ; the Decree gives but an 
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official infallibility. Writers of a school which I thought excessive were 
undesirous of a limitation to infallibility ex cathedra as being too narrow ; 
and the Decree gives but infallibility ex cathedra. I almost feared a scien- 
tific infallibility, a political and governmental infallibility ; and the Decree 
gives but doctrinal infallibility in matters of faith and morals. 


F. Gratry then was actually under the impression, that a 
certain “excessive school”’ of his coreligionists desired a 
definition, which should declare the Pope infallible, when not 
even speaking “ officially” ; which should declare him infal- 
lible in matters of secular science, secular politics, secular 
government, irrelevant to faith and morals; infallible (we sup- 
pose) on the merits and demerits of representative govern- 
ment, or of ironclad ships, or of free trade.* If so loyally 
disposed a Catholic as F. Gratry held such wild notions of 
what was going on around him, it is possible that even Dr. 
Schulte may have been sincere in his astounding misappre- 
hension of the Vatican pronouncements. 

Nor could it be hoped that the extravagance of Dr. Schulte’s 
statements would suffice for their refutation. On the contrary, 
when the Professor’s pamphlet appeared, ‘‘ there was a burst 
of admiration from all the ‘ free-thinking’ journals of Austria 
and imperial Germany. One Vienna newspaper, the “ Press,” 
declared that all the attacks which had been hitherto directed 
against the doctrine of Infallibility were but as the prickings 
of a pin in comparison with the terrible blows dealt by the 
mace of Dr. Schulte” (p. xiii). The mischief which was 
being done was incalculable; and incalculable therefore the 
service performed by Mgr. Fessler, in exposing the Professor’s 
monstrous sophistries. 

Among the most effective characteristics of Mgr. Fessler’s 
treatise is, that he so resolutely and persistently pins down 
his opponent to the point really at issue. Dr. Schulte 
and his party are compelled by their position to admit, that 
down to the moment of the Vatican Definition, Catholics were 
in no respect committed to any doctrine incompatible with due 
civil allegiance. The Bishop fixes his attention relentlessly on 
this all-important condition of the controversy. Had he 
undertaken to show that Catholic doctrine as « whole involves 








* As we find that this Review has sometimes heen supposed to advocate a 
doctrine similar to that mentioned by F. Gratry, we may be allowed to reprint 
a note, which will be found in p. 93 of our number for July, 1864 :—‘ No one 
pretends, that either political action or philosophical speculation is directly 
under the Church’s authority : but both are indirectly under it. The poli- 
tician in his political capacity is bound to defer to the Church, so far as his 
measures affect the welfare of souls ; and the philosopher in his speculative 
capacity, so far as his speculations affect revealed doctrine.” 
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no disparagement to the just claims of Czesar,—le would have 
been obliged to write volumes, and to enter on a number of 
delicate and difficult questions which at last admit fair differ- 
ence of opinion. The completeness and crushingness of his 
victory is mainly due to the carefulness and circumspection 
with which he has avoided this snare. For instance, as to the 
Syllabus. ‘‘ Before the Vatican Council was summoned, a 
Catholic was bound to pay submission and deference to the 
Syllabus” (p. 6); and Dr. Schulte therefore can derive no 
argument whatever from the Syllabus, until he has shown that 
the Vatican Definition invested it with new authority. Again 
in p. 4. There is a certain “ straightforward obedience and 
true submission, which a Catholic ought to pay to the direc- 
tions and definitions of the Pope” ; but then “it was not the 
Vatican Council that first introduced” ‘‘ this obligation.” 
Then there are theologians who have “defended the thesis, that 
the Church’s infallibility extended even to general laws of the 
Church upon matters of discipline”: but this opinion “ was 
in existence long before the Vatican Council, and is neither 
confirmed nor rejected by the Definition of the Council” 
(pp. 126, 7); nor can it therefore be adduced by Dr. Schulte 
in support of his argument. 

It is no other infallibility then which the Council has defined, 
but only infallibility in the Pope’s ex cathedra definitions. But 
in order to an ex cathedrd definition—such is the Bishop’s 
substantial argument—it in no way suffices that the Pope 
shall issue (even officially) some public declaration, ever so 
closely mixed up with faith and morals : it is necessary further, 
that he give sufficient indication of intending to oblige the 
interior assent of Catholics. And even when he does give such 
indication—or in other words when he issues an ex cathedra 
Act—it is the doctrine defined, and that alone, which Catholics 
are required to accept: preambles, arguments, obiter dicta, 
all these are external to the defining intent, and external - 
therefore to the obligation of belief. Still more evidently are 
excluded from the sphere of defined infallibility ‘‘all those 
matters, which commonly form the subject of ecclesiastical pro- 
cesses ; as for instance marriage questions, benefice questions, 
patronage questions, church-building questions, &c.” (p. 43). 
By help of such simple explanations, which are included in 
the very alphabet of Catholic theology, the Bishop has tri- 
ey overthrown the whole of Dr. Schulte’s pretentious 
edifice. 

There are but two particulars on which we are disposed to 
dissent from the Bishop’s polemic. The first of these is his 
treatment of the “ Unam Sanctam” from p. 66 to p. 70. 
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We will not here consider the true intention of this famous 
Bull: because we wrote at length on the subject in our last 
number from p. 201 to p. 208, and because we shall again 
revert to it in another article of the present. But even were 
we to grant that Boniface VIII. did not define ex cathedra 
anything more than the Pope’s supremacy in matters purely 
spiritual, we still do not think that this fact would be the 
best answer to Dr. Schulte. In the first place such a reply 
leaves open the retort, that at all events those Catholics 
who do otherwise interpret the Bull, are (on Mgr. Fessler’s 
own admission) compelled by the Vatican Definition to be 
disloyal citizens. But in the second place and still more im- 
portantly, such a reply turns on a technicality, which Pro- 
testantswill never understand; and which moreover will confirm 
them in their impression,that Catholics must resort to quibbling 
and sophistry, in order to reconcile acceptance of the Vatican 
Decrees with due civil allegiance. We are confident that the 
one answer, likely to prevail in the long run, is the answer set 
forth by Cardinal Manning with such singular lucidity and 
power. Remarkably enough he agrees with the Bishop 
(which for our part we confess we cannot) in his view of what 
is defined by the Bull; and yet he refuses to make this view 
his ground of defence against Mr. Gladstone.* He rests his 
position on the straightforward and impregnable ground, that 
every single circumstance has now been changed which “ ren- 
dered the Pontifical Acts of S. Gregory VII. and Innocent IV. 
legitimate, just, and right”; and that Pius IX. has no such 
right to exercise authority over the present German or Austrian 
or English Empire, as Boniface VIII. had over the several 
kingdoms of united Catholic Christendom. But more on this 
in another article of our number. 

The second particular, in which we cannot sympathize with 
Mgr. Fessler’s polemic, is his treatment of the Brief “ Multi- 
plices inter.” In that Brief Pius IX. condemns the proposi- 
tion, that ‘‘ Popes have overstepped the limits of their power 
and usurped the rights of princes ” ; and Dr. Schulte considers 
it accordingly to be (on Vatican principles) an infallibly defined 
doctrine, that no Pope has ever overstepped the limits of his 
power or usurped the rights of any prince. Now Mgr. Fess- 
ler admits (p. 11), that if in this Brief any one proposition had 
been condemned as heretical, he would have admitted the ex 
cathedra character of such condemnation ; and he grounds his 





* “ All Catholics are bound to assent to the doctrines declared” in the 
body of the Bull; “for though they are not here defined, yet they are 
certainly true” (“ Vatican Decrees,” Xc., p. 64). 
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case therefore on the fact, that “ heresy ” is only one of many 
censures pronounced “in globo” on the contents of the 
book. But as the Bishop does not of course deny the Pope’s 
power of condemning excathedra propositions taken “in globo,” 
Dr. Schulte might with some show of reason demur seriously 
to this reply. On the other hand the Professor’s own position 
is on the very surface untenable. It is quite incredible that, 
in the mere course of condemning a book (whether ex cathe- 
dri or otherwise), the Pope should have intended to define 
incidentally, and as it were by one stroke of his pen, the vast 
proposition, that during the whole course of Christian history no 
one Pope has ever once usurped the rights of any one prince. 
In our view, the true answer to him is undoubtedly that given 
by F. Newman, in his letter to the Duke of Norfolk (p. 88). It 
is quite a mistake to suppose that, whenever some proposition 
is condemned ex cathedri, its contradictory is thereby defined 
as a true theological statement. ‘The proposition is often 
censured, merely in the sense in which the condemned writer uses 
it. Now the Lima priest, here condemned, included among the 
rights of Catholic princes that of deposing bishops, determin- 
ing marriage impediments, &c. &c. When then the proposition 
is condemned that the Pope has usurped the rights of princes, 
what is meant is the “so-called rights of princes ”” which were 
really the rights of the Church. It is a great excellence of 
F. Newman’s pamphlet, that he has so largely brought this 
consideration to bear on condemned propositions.* 

At last however—even if our criticisms be well founded— 
two isolated particulars constitute a very small deduction from 
the otherwise unreserved admiration, with which we regard 
Mgr. Fessler’s onslaught on his opponent. As F. St. John 
truly says, ‘‘ with extzaordinary labour and patience he has 
met and refuted one by one” “‘all the stock objections and 
erroneous representations ”’ current in the Ddllingerite camp. 
To do this is the direct purpose of his treatise. It was a work, 
which urgently needed to be done; and which could not 
have been done more triumphantly, nor with better tact and 
temper, than it has been by the Bishop. In Germany, where 
the need of it was so urgent, its success has been proportionate 
to that need. Directly or indirectly, large multitudes of Ger- 
man Catholics have probably been preserved by it from 
apostatizing. In particular it seems to have exercised a 





* We must admit with regret that, having to write concerning the Sylla- 
bus immediately on its appearance, we did not sufficiently bear this principle 
in mind. See our comment on this very proposition in our number for 
April 1865, p. 482. 
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singularly powerful effect on the mind of no less a person than 
Mgr. Hefele ; whose Pastoral Letter, in publishing the Vatican 
Definition, was full of references to it(p. x). It is gratifying 
to add, that the Holy Father himself, in the course of a Brief 
concerned otherwise with local diocesan affairs, honoured 
Mgr. Fessler with the following richly deserved eulogy : 

“ We esteem it a very opportune and useful thing to have 
beaten back the audacity of Professor Schulte, inciting as he 
does the secular powers against the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility, as defined by the Ecumenical Council of the Vatican. 
For it is a matter, the true meaning of which not all men, and 
especially not all laymen, have a thoroughly clear understand- 
ing of, and the truth, when lucidly set forth, is wont to expel 
from properly constituted minds opinions which men perhaps 
have drunk in with their mother’s milk, to confirm others in 
a right mind, and fortify them against insidious attacks. 
Wherefore, if you continue to refute figments of this kind, you 
will deserve well of our most holy religion, and of all Christian 
people, in that, like a good pastor, you withdraw them from 
poisoned pastures. We make known to you, then, the great 
pleasure you have given Us, both by reason of the book which 
you have presented to Us, as well as by reason of your most 
affectionate letters; and We pray that you may receive a rich 
reward for your deference to Our authority and devotion 
towards Ourselves.” : 


All Catholics are in full mutual accord, on the great 
principles laid down by Mgr. Fessler against the monstrous 
“ figments ” to which the Holy Father refers. At the same 
time we need hardly remind our readers, that there are one 
or two questions of domestic controversy concerning Papal 
infallibility, which are by no means without importance. 
The Bishop has from time to time incidentally touched 
on these questions, as in fact was inevitable; and it will 
be more satisfactory therefore, if we consider more particu- 
larly the ground which he has taken up thereon. Indeed such 
consideration is a kind of duty; because we think that some 
of his expressions might very naturally be taken in a sense, 
which other parts of his volume show to have been entirely 
alien from his intention. 

_ (1.) The first particular however to which we would refer, 
is not one on which the Bishop has fallen into any obscurity 
or ambiguity of expression at all. We must express our 
gratification at having his warrant for a doctrine, on which we 
have always ourselves laid much stress, and of which we 
expect that as time goes on it will be more and more found to 
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be one of great practical importance. We refer to the doctrine, 
that true interior assent is due from every loyal Catholic to 
various utterances, which are not strictly infallible. We set 
forth the grounds of our opinion on this head last July (pp. 
3-10) ; * and our only present concern with it is its endorse- 
ment by Mgr. Fessler. 

For reasons which we shall consider before we conclude, the 
Bishop does not consider it “an established fact ”’ (p. 5), that 
the issuing of the Syllabus was anu ex cathedri Act. Never- 
theless (p. 6) in the Bishop’s view a Catholic is ‘‘ bound to 
pay it obedience and submission.” And we are thus led to 
inquire, of what /:ind is this “ obedience and submission ”? is 
it the obedience of “ obsequious silence,” or the obedience of 
interior assent ?+ He expressly answers this question at p. 61, 
note. 


What should be the way in which a Catholic should conduct himself as 
regards these propositions of the Papal Brief, “ Multiplices inter,” June 10, 
1851, and also as regards the Syllabus, No. xxiii. (even if they are not doc- 
trinal definitions), see above, 9 (3), and compare Ballerini, “ De Vi ac Ratione 
Primatiis Romanorum Pontiticum,” Veron, 1766, cap. xv. § 10. 


It is of course plain, that whatever authority the Bishop 


ascribes to the Syllabus-condemnation of prop. xxiii., he 
ascribes equally to the Syllabus-condemnation of the other 
seventy-nine propositions. In conformity then with the 
Bishop’s reference, we turn at once to Ballerini. These are 
Ballerini’s words, the italics being our own. 





* We may insert the following extract from what we there said :—“ Some 
persons have found it difficult to understand, what kind of assent it is 
which can possibly be due, to a judgment not strictly infallible. We have 
on former occasions given various instances to illustrate its character. Thus, 
a youth of fourteen years old is being instructed by his father, to whom he 
has every reason for looking up, in the facts and principles of history ; he 
accepts the whole instruction with unqualified assent, nor does the very 
thought of its being erroneous in any particular so much as enter his mind. 
Again, I feel ill, and send for a physician of first-rate eminence, with whose 
integrity Iam intimately acquainted. ‘ Your case is distressing,’ he says, 
‘but very simple. You have a rheumatic fever ; there is no doubt about the 
matter.’ I must be very strangely constituted, if I do not yield firm intel- 
lectual assent to this judgment. And considering the intimate relation 
which exists between the Holy Ghost and the Church, where is the difficulty 
of supposing, that even those judgments of hers, which are not strictly 
infallible, are nevertheless watched over with such constant Divine super- 
vision, that the one course of orthodoxy and security lies in humbly assent- 
ing to their truth ?” 

+ In July 1874 we argued (p. 7) that no obedience to any teaching Act of 
the Church can possibly be such as she claims, except the obedience of 
interior acceptance and assent. 
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A few remarks must now incidentally be made, on the causes which lead 
some men to accuse of error those Pontifical decrees which brand certain 
propositions in globo with various censures, if some among such propositions 
appear to them to be true, and to have been uttered by pious and holy men. 
But how idle is such an objection, any one will readily perceive who considers 
the peculiar nature of such decrees. For since the censures are many, and 
many propositions are condemned together in globo and respectively,—in 
order that the justice and truth of the proscription be manifest, it is not 
necessary that every censure should apply to every proposition, but it 
suffices if any one censure apply to this or that proposition. . . . Moreover, 
among the various censures, not all imply falsehood or heresy, but temerity, 
offence to pious ears, equivocalness, scandal, a captious sense, &c. &c. ; which 
notes may justly be applied to propositions in some sense true, but which are 
justly condemned by the Church . . . in such a way that the true sense is not 
on that account to be understood as condemned, which they can bear by a 
sound interpretation, and in which they have been accepted by pious and 
holy men. If on this head any one wishes to see fuller remarks, which most 
abundantly vindicate from error the above Pontifical decrees, let him consult 
Melchior Canus, de Locis, 1, 12 c. 10. Compare also the second dissertation 
of Cardinal Noris . . . where he shows that the very same propositions and 
words have been in different senses at one time approved at another con- 
demned by the Church, without any prejudice to her infallibility thence 
arising.* 


Mgr. Fessler then considers, that “the way in which a 
Catholic should conduct himself as regards” the propositions 
contained in the Syllabus, is to take for granted that those 
propositions ‘eserve condemnation in that sense in which they 
have incurred it. But on what ground does he consider this 
duty to rest? To understand this, we must look back at 
the “9 (3) ” to which he has referred. That paragraph runs 
as follows. 


Here, in order that we may better understand the subject, it will be well 
to compare what we are now saying with what is said in the third chapter 





* Ballerini’s last words surely make it undeniable, that he accounts the 
Pope infallible in all such censures. But Mgr. Fessler was very naturally 
misled as to Ballerini’s meaning, by that theologian’s unguarded words in 
the earlier part of his chapter (n. 37) ; which read as though he confined 
infallibility to the condemnation of heretical tenets. 

From one or two expressions of Myr. Fessler, we are inclined to suspect 
that he holds a doctrine, which would abundantly explain his reluctance to 
regard the isSuing of the Syllabus as an ex cathedra Act. He seems to think, 
that whenever a proposition is condemned ex cathedra, its contradictory is 
thereby pronounced to be infallibly true. For our part we heartily 
follow the opinion, held (as has just been seen) by Ballerini, and which F. 
Newman so successfully applies. The ex cathedra censure of a ye 
often means no more, than that the proposition is censurable in the particu- 
lar sense in which the condemned writer has used it. 
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of the Vatican definition de fide ; where it is expressly taught that the Pope 
possesses the highest power of jurisdiction over the whole Church, “not only 
in matters of faith and morals, but also in matters of the discipline and 
government of the Church extended over the whole orbis terrarum.”... . 
Thus there are here distinguished four classes of matters as belonging to the 
province of things ecclesiastical, which fall under the supreme power of the 
Pope : 
1. Matters of faith. 

11. Matters of morals. 

111, Matters of discipline. 

1v. Matters of government. 
In all these matters the faithful owe a true obedience to the Pope (p. 44). 


According to Mgr. Fessler then—at least we do not see how 
his words can possibly be interpreted otherwise—part of the 
“true obedience” which “ the faithful owe to the Pope” is, 
that they shall hold every proposition recited in the Syllabus 
to have been justly censured, as understood in the sense in 
which it has been condemned. Moreover we think that the 
note of Mgr. Fessler’s which we have cited has a special claim 
on attention, because it has every appearance of having been 
inserted on a revision of the treatise—perhaps at the sug- 
gestion of his censors—to prevent possible misapprehension 
of his meaning. 

(2) We now come to the mention of another doctrine, which 
we have ourselves always accounted of primary moment, and 
especially in times like these; and which nevertheless Mgr. 
Fessler might on a superficial reading be mistakenly supposed 
to deny. “ Infallibility ” says Cardinal Manning (“ Vatican 
Decrees, &c.,”? pp. 167, 8) ‘extends directly to the 
whole matter of revealed truth; and indirectly to all truths 
which, though not revealed, are in such contact with revelation, 
that the Deposit of faith and morals cannot be guarded, ex- 
pounded, and defended, without an infallible discernment of 
such unrevealed truths.” ‘This extension of the Church’s 
infallibility,” he adds, ‘is, by the unanimous teaching of all 
theologians, at least theologically certain ; and in the judgment 
of the majority of theologians certain by the certainty of faith.” 
Tn illustration of this doctrine, we may cite Cardinal Antonelli’s 
letter to Count Daru, dated March 9th, 1870, of which we gave 
a translation in July, 1870, and which has most serviceabl 
been republished by our admirable contemporary the “ Trish 
Ecclesiastical Record.” Had the Council been enabled to 
reassemble, a definition (it appears) would have been pro- 
posed, pronouncing (under sanction of anathema) that the 
Church's infallibility “extends not only to the Deposit 
of Faith, but to all that is necessary for the preservation of 
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such Deposit.” And Cardinal Antonelli, while making the 
obvious remark that the proposed canon may possibly receive 
some modification from the Episcopate, nevertheless declares 
that it is in itself, no more, than “ the exposition of the Church’s 
maxims and fundamental principles; principles repeated over 
and over again in the Acts of former General Councils. ” * 

Now here and there Mgr. Fessler seems on the surface to 
deny this doctrine. Thus twice in p. 53. “ The Pope in his 
doctrinal utterances only speaks what he finds to be already 
part of the truth revealed by God.” ‘‘ Assuredly no infallible 
doctrine will ever be pronounced, which is not part of the 
truth revealed by God. Were the contrary of this possible, 
then would God have forsaken His Church.” It is plain 
however for two different reasons, that the Bishop intended no 
such denial. In the first place he mentions (p. 92) the 
“ Auctorem fidei,” as being most indubitably a dogmatic Bull. 
Yet Pius VI. in that Bull (not to mention other of his deci- 
sions) defines, that S. Thomas and S. Bonaventure were not 
on a certain theme so deficient in accuracy and balance of 
mind, as the Pistoian Synod had alleged: + a proposition 
which is most certainly no “ part of the truth revealed’ by ~ 
God,” according to the more obvious sense of that expression. 
Then secondly Mgr. Fessler by no means thinks it certain 
(p. 92) that the issuing of the Syllabus was not an ex cathedra 
Act; and considers it abundantly possible, that the Pope may 
issue a fresh declaration, which shall give it that character 
without dispute. But (as is most evident) there is more than 
one error therein cited, of which no one will dream of alleging 
that its contradictory is a revealed truth. 

The explanation of Mer. Fessler’s ambiguous language is 
doubtless to be derived from a circumstance, remarked by F. 
Franzelin in his scholion on infallibility, of which we gave a 





* Accordingly Pius IX. has defined as follows : 

“Ecclesia, ex potestate sibi a divino suo Auctore commissa, non solim 
jus sed officium presertim habet, non tolerandi sed proscribendi ac damnandi 
omnes errores, st ita fidei integritas et animarum salus postulaverint. Et 
omni philosopho qui Ecclesiz filius esse velit, et etiam philosophiz, officium 
incumbit nihil unquam dicere contra ea que Ecclesia docet, et ea retractare 
de quibus eos Ecclesia monuerit. Sententiam autem, que contrarium edocet, 
omnino erroneam et ipsi fidei Ecclesiv ejusque auctoritati vel maximé 
injuriosam esse, edicimus et declaramus.”—-Apostolic Letter, “ Gravissimas 
inter,” Dec. 11th, 1862. 

t+ “In eo quod subjungit, sanctos Thomam et Bonaventuram sic in tuendis 
adversus summos homines mendicantium institutis versatos esse, ut in 
eorum defensionibus minor sstus accuratio major desideranda fuisset-— 
scandalosa, in sanctissimos doctores injuriosa, impiis damnatorum auctorum 
contumeliis favens” (prop. 81). 
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translation in July, 1871. F. Franzelin says (p. 263) that the 
term ‘‘ the Deposit” is sometimes used in a stricter, but some- 
times also in a wider sense ; as including “ truths even not in 
themselves revealed, in so far as they are i contact with revealed 
truths, and are needed to the custody, proposition, develop- 
ment, and defence of the latter.” It is in this wider sense 
doubtless, that Mgr. Fessler uses the term “ revealed truth ”’ ; 
and the same consideration explains the language of the Swiss 
Bishops, cited by the Editor in p. 63.* When it is remem- 
bered that even so well informed a Catholic as F. Gratry thought 
there were Catholics who desired the definition of a “ scientific, 
political, and governmental infallibility ”—it will be at once 
seen, how vitally important it is for good Catholics to do, what 
Mgr. Fessler and the Swiss Bishops have done; to insist on 
the truth, that the Pope is no otherwise infallible, than in his 
guardianship of what was once for all taught by the Apostles 
as revealed truth.+ 

(3.) We next come to a somewhat cognate ambiguity. In 
p- 11, while denying that the ‘‘ Multiplices inter” is a dog- 
matic definition, the Bishop admits that he would have thought 
otherwise, if any one proposition had therein been declared 
‘“‘heretical”’: but since the word “heresy” is but one of 
various censures pronounced “ in globo ” on the contents of the 
condemned work, he thinks there is no proof of the Brief’s 
ex cathedri character. In like manner, if we rightly under- 
stand him, he thinks that if eighty heretical propositions had 
been sent round (designated as such) to the Bishops, under 
circumstances in every other respect similar to those of the 
Syllabus—there would have been no possible doubt, that the 
issuing of such imaginary Syllabus would have been an ex 
cathedri Act.t These expressions suggest the notion, that 





* So F. Newman, who quotes (p. 125) the Swiss Bishops’ Pastoral with 
hearty sympathy, yet regards the Pope as infallible in “ his dogmatic con- 
demnation of particular books, which of course are foreign to the Deposi- 
tum” (p.118). Moreover he says in effect, that the Pope can teach infallibly 
whatever has a “ necessary connection with dogmatic truth” (p. 116). 

+ We argued last July (pp. 14—19) that there is no part of the Vatican 
Definition, which implies ever so distantly the limitation of infallibility to 
the strict Deposit. We would offer a friendly remonstrance to F. St. 
John, on his having unintentionally incurred a risk of inducing some reader 
to think otherwise, by a little inadvertence of his. He has allowed the two 
words “de fide” to slip into what purports to be a literal recital of the 
Definition (p. 40). These words would intimately affect its whole bearing. 

t As the Bishop’s words are not quite clear, we subjoin the whole passage. 
“ The Syllabus,” he says, “ as its title shows, is nothing but a collection of 
those errors of the age that we live in, which Pope Pius in earlier Rescripts 
of different dates has declared to be errors, and which accordingly he has 
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Mgr. Fessler doubted the Pope’s competence to pronounce ex 
cathedri any censure less severe than “heretical.” We 
might have been sure beforehand that so loyally intentioned a 
writer as Mgr. Fessler could not deliberately have intended 
such a tenet; and the notion is at once disproved, by the two 
circumstances to which we have referred. The “ Auctorem 
fidei”? swarms (as one may say) with such minor censures ; and 
the Bishop speaks of it as most indisputably and even most 
obviously infallible. Again the errors recited in the Syllabus 
may, in his opinion, indubitably be at any time condemned ex 
cathedri; though most certainly they could not all be con- 
demned as “ heretical.”” What the Bishop intends to say then, 
is simply this: that the mere fact of a Pope pronouncing some 
given tenet “heretical,” suffices to show that he is speaking 
ex cathedri; whereas his mere pronouncement of minor or 
“in globo” censures, does not suffice to prove the ex cathedri 
character of his pronouncement. Whether this view of Mgr. 
Fessler’s be well grounded, is a question which we shall con- 
sider under our next head. 

(4.) There was no more essential part of the Bishop's con- 
troversial labours, than to urge (against Dr. Schulte) that 
Catholics account no official declaration of a Pope to be ex 
cathedri, unless there be sufficient indication of his having 
intended therein to oblige their interior assent. But with great 
respect we venture to express our opinion, that in stating this 
essential proposition, he has inadvertently over-stated it. He is 
not content with saying that the Pope must give sufficient indi- 
cation of his intention to oblige, but adds (p. 51) that he must 





condemned, The condemnation of errors, according to the traditional practice 
of the Church, is made in various forms : sometimes they are condemned as 
heretical ; sometimes as savouring of heresy ; sometimes as schismatic ; 
sometimes simply as erroneous, or false ; sometimes as dangerous, or scan- 
dalous, or perverse ; sometimes as leading to heresy, or to schism, or to dis- 
obedience to ecclsiastical superiors. When a particular doctrine has been 
condemned by the Pope as heretical in the way designated by the doctrinal 
definition of the Vatican Council, speaking of the Infallible teaching office 
of the Pope ;—then, indeed, there can be no doubt that we have under these 
circumstances an utterance of the Pope ex cathedra. But as in the 
Syllabus, through the whole catalogue of eighty propositions, designated 
generally in the title as ‘Errors’ (Syllabus errorum), there is nothing to 
show, as was pointed out above, under what category of condemned pro- 
positions, according to old ecclesiastical usage, a particular error falls, we are 
compelled to have recourse to the records or sources, in which the particular 
propositions of the Syllabus have been on previous occasions condemned by 
Popes, in order to learn whether it is condemned simply as erroneous, or 
whether it has some other designation, and notably whether it has been con- 
demned as heretical” (pp. 6, 7). After our best consideration of these words, 
we cannot ascribe to them any other sense than that given in the text. 
VOL. XXIV. NO. xLviI. [New Series.] z 
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“ express his intention” in the defining Act itself. Yet this 
is not his deliberate and formed opinion ; for he says distinctly 
(p. 70) that “ it serves as a sure mark of a dogmatic definition, 
when the opposite doctrine is branded by the Pope as here- 
tical.” Of course a Pope again and again may pronounce 
some tenet to be heretical, without expressing his intention to 
oblige interior assent. In fact the very Definition to which 
the Bishop refers in p. 71, is a case in point; viz. Boniface 
VIII.’s condemnation of the Manichean tenet as being “ false 
and heretical,”’ that “there are two principles.” We should 
be the very last to deny that Boniface VIII. pronounced this 
ex cathedri: what we are pointing out is, that he spoke ex 
cathedri without capressing any such intention. 

But if the Pope’s condemnation of any tenet as heretical 
suffices to show that he is speaking ex cathedri,—surely by 
parity of reasoning he equally shows himself to speak ex 
cathedri, if he declares that this or that tenet is “‘ erroneous,” 
or ‘* scandalous,” or the like; or if he pronounces a number 


of censures “in globo.” One out of many such instances 
will be Alexander VII.’s Constitution of September 7th, 1665, 
reprobating certain lax propositions in moral theology. He 
* condemns and prohibits ” these propositions, branding on 


them certain censures “in globo”; while the precept 
nevertheless which he explicitly imposes on the Catholic flock, 
is by no means that it shall interiorly regard their condemna- 
tion as just, but merely that it shall not “ reduce them to 
practice.” No one thinks of doubting that this Constitution 
was published ex cathedri; and yet the fact of its being 
so published is by no means expressed in the Constitution 
itself. 

This consideration seems to land us in Dr. Murray’s propo- 
sition (de Kcclesii, d. 20,n. 115), that if the Pope ever officially 
pronounces some proposition to be “ heretical,” “scandalous,” 
&c., or some other to be “revealed,” “ certain,’”’.&c., “ by 
this very fact and from the nature of the case he is addressing 
the Universal Church,” and defining infallibly. But in truth the 
whole body of theologians go even beyond this, by the universal 
consent with which they account S. Leo’s Letter to S. Flavian 
as containing an ex cathedr4 exposition of the Faith. Hardly 
any Pontifical utterance can be named, which has been so pro- 
minently pronounced to be ex cathedra by theologians of every 
school. In the great Gallican controversy of two centuries 
back, its ex cathedra character was the chief fixed point around 
which the battle raged. ‘‘S. Leo’s Letter was ex cathedra,” 
said the Gallicans, “ and yet observe that the Council of 
Chalcedon re-examined it.””? ‘ No doubt it was ex cathedri,” 
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answered their opponents, “but the Council did not re-examine 
it in any sense which implied its fallibility.” Bellarmine 
is the only exception we ever heard of to the unanimity of 
theologians on this head. As to the other Ultramontanes, 
it is the more remarkable that they should so persistently 
assume its ex cathedra character, because they might have 
relieved themselves from much controversial difficulty by 
calling this into question. For those who may not other- 
wise have access to it, we will mention that we printed it 
in our number of April, 1868, pp. 492—497. They will see 
that it does not hint ever so distantly at any intention of 
obliging the assent of Catholics. Again, though 8. Leo of 
course calls Eutyches a heretic, he nowhere says that it would 
be heretical or unsound to dissent from that grand dogmatic 
exposition which he was engaged in defining. The Letter 
was known to be ex cathedra, not by any intrinsic indication, 
but from extrinsic circumstances alone. 

In some respects a still more significant instance of what we 
are maintaining, is one on which we have often insisted ; the 
“ Mirari vos.” Its language does not contain the remotest hint 
that it was intended ex cathedra. Yet its author Gregory XVI. 
declared subsequently in so many words to the whole Catholic 


Episcopate, that he had, in that earlier Encyclical, “ according 
to the authority given him,’ “ defined” “ the Catholic 
doctrine’ concerning the obedience of subjects, indifferentism, 
liberty of conscience, &c. &c.: moreover that this is the 


> 


doctrine *‘ which alone it is lawful to follow”; and which, 
“according to the duty of his office,” he had “ proclaimed to 
the whole Christian flock.” This fact was most evident from 
the first : but (as we set forth in January, 1865) it was proved, 
not by any expressions contained in the Encyclical itself, but 
only by a series of extrinsic indications; by the Letter sent to 
Lamennais in company with the Encyclical; by the Pope’s 
Letters to various French Bishops; &c. &c. 

We gave several other instances in point, in July 1870, 
pp. 204-206. But we need not proceed further on this topic, 
as we have so often treated it on earlier occasions.* Nor can 
we better express what seems to us the truth on the cog- 











* There is a passage in p. 44, which would seem to show more clearly than 
any other, how far Mgr. Fessler is from deliberately intending his full 
statement of p. 51, as to the necessity (in order to an ex cathedra definition) 
of o Pope expressly stating that he defines ex cathedra. These are the 
words : 

“As doctrinal definitions comprehend doctrines respecting the faith as 
well as doctrines respecting morals, it will often happen in the nature of 
things that definitions on the latter of these two subjects, viz. + will 
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nisableness of ex cathedr’ Acts as such, than in Mgr. Fessler’s 
own words: 


I find that in this case, as in a hundred others, we can fully rely on the 
notes which have been given, for they are really good and sound notes ; but 
yet, notwithstanding this, the application of these notes to particular cases 
may have its difficulties. It is the business of the science of theology to 
support the different views which may be taken of this question by such 
arguments as it has at its command, and probably in this way to bring it to 
pass that the right view should become the generally received view. Should 
this not take place, then the authoritative decision on the matter may at any 
time follow (pp. 5, 6). 


(5.) There is another statement of the Bishop’s, which may 
be misunderstood by those who do not observe the context in 
which it occurs. Dr. Schulte, as has been seen, maintains 
that all “‘ penal enactments against heretics,” that “all the 
different expressions which a Pope may even casually have 
uttered either in Briefs or otherwise,” nay that “ all his official 
Acts” are so many ex cathedra definitions. ‘ As was to be 
expected,” therefore, says the Bishop (pp. 52, 53), ‘ Dr. 
Schulte naturally finds a great number of Papal ex cathedra 
utterances; I, in accordance with the theological Faculty, 
find only a few.” Dr. Schulte and the Ddllingerites maintain 
invidiously that, according to the Vatican Decree, the Pope 
speaks ex cathedra almost or quite as often as he officially 
opens his mouth: whereas all Catholics agree in holding, 
that doctrinal definitions constitute but a comparatively small 
portion of his official utterances. But there may be an 
extreme view on the other side, as well as on Dr. Schulte’s. We 
once heard of some one (we forget whom), asserting, that 
Pius IX., during the whole of his long Pontificate, has only 
spoken three times ex cathedri: viz. in defining the Imma- 
culate Conception, and in confirming the two Vatican Consti- 
tutions. No such extravagant statement as this is so much as 
contemplated by Mgr. Fessler. Not only he implies (p. 93) 
that the ‘ Quant&é cura” was ex cathedri; but by saying 
(p. 92) that “‘ many of the documents ” on which the Syllabus 
was founded “are not utterances ex cathedra,” he implies of 
course that several of them ave such utterances. But to see 


be issued to the universal Church, in the form of « command or prohibition 
from the Pope.” 

But we cannot help suspecting that there is some mistranslation here. For 
in p. 127 the Bishop seems to separate himself from “ those theologiaus, who 
defended the thesis, that the Church's infallibility extends even to general 
laws of the Church upon matters of discipline.” 

F. Newman on the other hand (pp. 119, 120) advocates this thesis and 
explains it very clearly. 
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his full doctrine on the subject, we will cite a paragraph from 
the well-known address to the Holy Father, presented by the 
Bishops in 1867, and to which Mgr. Fessler’s signature is 
appended with that of the rest. 

Never has your voice been silent. You have accounted it to belong to 
your supreme office to proclaim eternal verities ; to smite with the sword of 
your Apostolic utterance the errors of the time, which threaten to overthrow 
the natural and supernatural order of things, and the very foundations of 
ecclesiastical and civil power ; to dispel the darkness which perverse and 
novel teachings have shed over men’s souls ; and to declare, persuade to, 
and approve all that is needful and wholesome to the individual, to the 
Christian family, and to civil society : so that at length all may attain to 
know what it is which every Catholic is bound to (oporteat) hold, retain, and 
profess. For which exceeding great care we render and shall ever render to 
your Holiness the deepest thanks ; and, believing that Peter has spoken by 
the mouth of Pius, therefore, whatsoever you have spoken, confirmed, and pro- 
nounced for the safe custody of the Deposit, we likewise speak, confirm, and 
pronounce ; and with one voice and one mind we reject everything which, as 
being opposed to Divine faith, the salvation of souls, and the good of human 
society, you have judged fit to reprove and reject. For that is firmly and 
deeply established in our conviction, which the Fathers at Florence defined in 
their decree on union, that the Roman Pontiff “is the Vicar of Christ, head 
of the whole Church, and father and teacher of all Christians.” * 


Mgr. Fessler then held, in common with his episcopal 
brethren, that Pius IX.’s “ voice ” might be said figuratively 
“never to have been silent,” so frequent had he been in 
“‘smiting with the sword of his Apostolic utterance the errors 
of the time” ; that in those utterances ‘‘ Peter had spoken by 
the mouth of Pius” “ for the safe custody of the Deposit” ; 
and that, by means of them, “all may attain to know what it 
is that every Catholic is bound to hold, retain, and profess.” 

As regards then this particular statement of Mgr. Fessler’s 
which concerns the comparative paucity of ex cathedra de- 
finitions, it is the reader’s exclusive fault if it be misunderstood. 
But as regards the three earlier statements which we have ven- 
tured to criticise, we cannot but think that the case is otherwise. 
If we supposed indeed that the intention of this volume had 
been to pronounce on those questions concerning infallibility 
which have been agitated among Catholics, we certainly could 
not attach to it any value: but it would be doing the good 
Bishop extreme injustice to entertain any such supposition. 
In his very title-page he calls his treatise ‘‘ A Controversial 
Reply to Dr. Schulte.” He expressly states at starting 
(pp. 3, 4) what throughout has been in his mind “ the question 


’ 


* See the original in Cardinal Manning's “ Petri Privilegium,” i. p. 122. 
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at issue”: viz. whether on the one hand infallibility has been 
ascribed by the Vatican Council to every casual expression of a 
Pope, or whether it has been ascribed only to those utterances 
wherein the notes, mentioned by the Council itself, are found 
to combine. He is dealing throughout with an opponent, who 
had put forth an absolutely incredible tissue of misstatements 
on the purport of the Vatican Definitions; and it was not to 
be expected that, in exposing these intolerable falsehoods, 
Mgr. Fessler would trouble himself to consider carefully the 
comparatively minute points of difference between Catholic 
and Catholic. Indeed, to say the truth, he does not impress 
us as having ever examined these points of difference with any 
kind of care ; contending as he was on a far larger scale, in de- 
fence of what is common Catholic ground. On this latter 
ground he has justly earned imperishable gratitude from 
children of the Church, and hearty gratulation from the 
common Father of all the faithful: and sorry indeed should 
we be, if anything we have said were taken as implying, that 
we do not heartily unite in that gratitude, and submissively 
sympathize with that gratulation. 


We must not however conclude our review of this volume, 
without saying a few words on the question raised in it con- 
cerning the authority of the Syllabus : and the rather, because 
F. Newman, in his recent “ Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,” 
holds with Mgr. Fessler (but much more confidently) that the 
issue of that Syllabus was no ex cathedré Act. We cannot 
think that the question is of any great immediate practical im- 
portance ; because both the writers hold as strongly as we do, 
that Catholics are bound to regard the eighty propositions as 
justly condemned in the sense intended by the Pope. Still 
as we have from the first expressed the very opinion now 
assailed, we are in some sense called upon, either openly to 
abandon it, or openly to give our reasons for retaining it. 
With very great respect for the two eminent writers in ques- 
tion, we must nevertheless frankly say that their arguments 
have failed to convince us. And as their positions are 
essentially different from each other, we must begin by ex- 
plaining what it is which they respectively maintain. 

According to Mgr. Fessler, as has been seen, “‘ the way in 
which a Catholic should conduct himself as regards” the 
propositions of the Syllabus, is that in virtue of “the true 
obedience ” which he ‘ owes to the Pope” he should take for 
granted that they have been justly condemned. The Bishop 
adds however, that as yet there is no sufficient evidence of 
the Pope having issued the Syllabus ex cathedra. 
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As to F. Newman—we are here concerned of course only 
with that part of his letter which speaks of the Syllabus; 
and we would refer to our article on “‘ Mr. Gladstone and his 
Catholic Critics,” for such general remarks as we have to make 
on his admirable and most powerful treatise. He begins his 
remarks on the Syllabus by pointing out (p. 78) that the con- 
demnation of propositions ‘“ militating ” in one way or other 
“against the Catholic Faith” and censurable therefore in 
various grades, was no invention of Pius IX., but has been 
practised from the Council of Constance downwards by suc- 
cessive Popes. He adds that the Syllabus is simply “a col- 
lection of such erroneus propositions, as Pius IX. had 
condemned” from the beginning of his Pontificate down 
to that period. The Syllabus itself however, he adds (p. 79), 
is no “ official Act’’ of the Pope’s: “it is nothing more than 
the digest of certain errors, made by an anonymous writer.” 
It is the documents on which it is founded which are “ autho- 
ritative”? (p. 82); which are utterances of “the Apostolic 
Voice” (ib.). 


Take a parallel case, mutatis mutandis: Counsel’s opinion being asked 
on a point of law, he goes to his law books, writes down his answer, and, as 
authority, refers his client to 23 George III., c. 5, s. 11; 11 Victoria. c. 12, 
s. 19, and to Thomas v. Smith, Att.-Gen. v. Roberts, and Jones v. Owen. 
Who would say that that sheet of foolscap had force of law, when it was 
nothing more than a list of references to the Statutes of the Realm, or 
Judge's decisions, in which the Law’s voice really was found ? (p. 83.) 

The Syllabus itself has no dogmatic force ; it addresses us, not in its 
separate portions, but as a whole, and is to be received from the Pope by an 
act of obedience, not of faith: that obedience being shown by having 
recourse to the original and authoritatéve documents, (Allocutions and the 
like,) to which the Syllabus pointedly refers.” (pp. 81, 2.) 


It is in the original documents then, according to F. New- 
man, that is to be found “ the law’s” true “voice”; the 
declarations which really oblige a Catholic’s belief. In short. 
Pius IX. has condemned ex cathedri eighty propositions, just 
as other Popes have condemned ex cathedr4 other censurable 
propositions. But the Syllabus has fulfilled its whole authori- 
tative function, when it has referred us to certain Pontifical 
documents, as containing one and all some ex cathedri con- 
demnation. If we wish to know what that condemnation is, 
we must refer to those documents themselves. 

To our mind nothing can be more intelligible than this 
view ; nor can we see that it is in any way inconsistent with a 
spirit of the frankest and most loyal submission to the Pope’s 
teaching authority. We only say that we cannot acceptit. Not- 
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withstanding the authority of Mgr. Fessler and F. Newman, we 
still venture to hold with much confidence that the issuing 
ofthe Syllabus was an ex cathedri Act. As far as we can 
see, there would be no difference in practice between the 
working of F. Newman’s view and our own, except these two. 
(1) In considering the sense in which any given proposition 
has been condemned,—we should indeed heartily agree with 
him that the context of the original document is a most im- 
portant fguide—but we should also hold, whereas he would 
deny, that the wording of the proposition in the Syllabus has 
an important authority of its own. Then (2) such declarations 
of the Syllabus as that “all Catholics are bound (debent) to 
hold most firmly ” a certain doctrine concerning the Pope’s 
civil princedom,—are in his view no Pontifical utterances at all, 
whereas we regard them as declarations ex cathedri. As we 
have already said, we are far from considering this issue as 
one of much immediate practical importance; and we will 
content ourselves therefore with sketching briefly the reasons, 
which appear to us conclusive for our own opinion. 

Remarkably enough, neither Mgr. Fessler nor F. Newman 
has referred to Pius IX.’s oral address, pronounced on 
June 17th, 1867, to the Bishops assembled from all parts of 
Christendom to celebrate the Centenary. ‘ In your presence” 
he said to them “I now confirm the Encyclical ‘ Quanta cura,’ 
and also the Syllabus; and again place them before you as a 
rule of teaching.” * We are the rather surprised at Mgr. 
Fessler’s not referring to this, because of his language (p. 92) 
about the importance of some “ fresh declaration being made 
on the subject by the Holy See.” Surely here was just such 
a declaration. However our own contention is of course, that 
there was no need of any fresh declaration; for that the 
matter was abundantly plain from the first. 

(1.) For what purpose did the Holy Father send the Syllabus 
to the Episcopate? In order that all the faithful might be 
taught by their Bishops to avoid the errors there recited. No 
other answer can imaginably be given to the question. But 
if so, by commanding its issue he was “ defining a doctrine 
concerning faith or morals, to be held by the Universal 
Church”: viz. the doctrine, that the errors therein recited are 
condemnable. In other words he was speaking ex cathedra. 


* In July, 1867 (p. 209) we gave this address, as the journals reported it 
at the time. The words which related to the Encyclical and Syllabus were 
there given with some unimportant difference of wording ; and we believe that 
what appears in the text is the genuine report. 

Since the above first went to press, F. Newman has published his Appen- 
dix ; in which (p. 147) he does refer to the Holy Father’s declaration. 
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F. Newman objects (p. 79) that the Syllabus “has no mark 
or seal put upon it, which gives it a direct relation to the 
Pope”; but we would submit, that the mere fact of its 
transmission by his command was the most unmistakable 
of marks and seals. Surely it is altogether inadmissible to 
suppose, that the Pope can order a list of errors to be published 
for the Church’s instruction, without at the same time assuring 
her that it is the right list which he is sending about and not 
some wrong one. Surely it is no more permissible to 
suppose, that he can command a litt of errors to be promul- 
gated throughout the Church without duly authenticating 
them as errors, than that he can sign a dogmatic Bull without 
making himself responsible for its contents. Both suppo- 
sitions alike are possible physically ; but we would submit that 
both alike are impossible theologically. 

(2.) Then consider—what F. Newman indeed mentions—the 
extraordinary reach of the Syllabus: the number, heterogene- 
ousness, systematic arrangement of the catalogued errors. 
The document is not less than an elaborate and all-sided 
protest, against the whole predominant spirit of contemporary 
thought and contemporary political action. It is surely quite 
incredible that the Pope should issue so vast (in some sense 
unprecedently vast) a teaching Act, in any other capacity 
than as pastor and teacher of all Christians putting forth his 
supreme Apostolical authority. 

(3.) F. Newman says that it is a catalogue or index, 
made indeed by the Pope’s command, but for the contents of 
which the Pope is not responsible. Now it seems to us, that 
the very facts to which F. Newman draws attention, tell with 
their full force, not on his side but on ours. Take e.g. the 
77th proposition, that 


*“Tt isno longer expedient that the Catholic Religion should be established 
to the exclusion of all others.” When we turn to the Allocution, which is 
the ground of its being put into the Syllabus, what do we find there? First, 
that the Pope was speaking, not of States universally, but of one particular 
State, Spain, definitely Spain ; secondly, he was not speaking of the pro- 
position in question directly, or dogmatically, or separately, but was pro- 
testing against the breach in many ways of the Concordat on the part of 
the Spanish Government ; further, that he was not referring to any theo- 
logical work containing it, nor contemplating any proposition ; nor, on the 
other hand, using any word of condemnation at all, nor using any harsher 
terms of the Government in question than those of “his wonder and bitter- 
ness.” (pp. 84, 85.) 


It is absolutely incredible, that a mere index-compiler 
would take such a liberty as this; that he would venture to 
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build so intense a pronouncement as the condemnation of 
the 77th proposition, on such an Allocution as F. Newman 
quite truly describes. Or had an index-compiler been so 
audacious as to do this, the Pope assuredly (instead of 
sanctioning such a procedure) would have most severely re- 
proved him. On the other hand nothing is more easily intel- 
ligible, than that the Holy Father himself, on looking back at 
the Acts ofhis Pontificate, should have fixed his attention on 
this Allocution, as on one of the innumerable instances in 
which the Holy See has consistently protested against break- 
ing up the religious unity of a State wherever it existed ; and 
that he should accordingly have formulated ex cathedri the 
doctrine implied by such protest. 

Again, what index-maker would have been permitted to 
insert a clause, that Catholics are bound to ‘a most firm ” 
acceptance of a certain doctrine, concerning the Pope’s civil 
princedom ? 

(4.) But further, not only the Allocution just mentioned, 
but several of the original documents are not in any sense teach- 
ing Acts. Several then of the eighty propositions, if they were 
not condemned in the Syllabus, have never been condemned 
at all. But this is opposed to F. Newman’s fundamenta 
principle, that ‘‘ the Syllabus is a collection of such erroneous 
propositions as” the present Pope “ has condemned during 
his Pontificate ”’ (p. 78). 

As we just now pointed out, it is most intelligible for the Pope 
to declare ex cathedri that he has previously condemned those 
errors; because he has implicitly condemned them, by avow- 
edly acting on the doctrine opposed to them as on the one 
exclusively true Catholic doctrine. But this is very different 
from saying that he has condemned them formally in some 
teaching Act; and he cannot have intended to say this, 
because the very documents to which he refers the Bishops 
prove the contrary. 

(5.) When the “ Quanté curi” and Syllabus first appeared, 
they were universally treated as one integral Act; and the 
only question raised was, whether the said Act were or were 
not ex cathedri. As we pointed out at the time, the main 
body of French Bishops loudly pronounced for the affirmative 
answer to this question; and the Cardinal-Vicar of Rome, 
addressing under the Pope’s own eye the Pope’s own diocese, 
exhorted the faithful to receive the Encyclical and Syllabus as 
“the very word of God.” Of no single Bishop throughout 
Christendom was the voice heard on the other side. We 
still think, as we thought then, that the Holy Father’s silence 
under such circumstances was conclusive of his intention. 
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(6.) Of late no doubt several eminent writers, even among 
those who regard the Syllabus-censures as infallibly pro- 
nounced, consider nevertheless that their authority rests on 
entirely different ground from that of the “ Quanta cura.” 
We for our part follow the late F. Schrader, the well-known 
Jesuit theologian, in adhering to the earlier view. F'. Newman 
indeed (pp. 82, 3) thinks that “the only connection between 
the Encyclical and Syllabus is one external to them both; the 
connection of time and organ.” But we follow I. Schrader 
in holding, that there is a close internal connection be-. 
tween the two. Pius IX., towards the commencement of the 
“ Quanti cur,” says that, since the beginning of his Pontifi- 
cate, he has been occupied with successively condemning “ the 
chief errors of this our most unhappy age”; and he adds, 
that he is now going to condemn other errors, “ which spring 
forth from the said errors as from a fountain.” The errors 
hitherto condemned have been the evil “fountain”: the 
errors condemned in the “‘ Quant’ curd” are the evil streams 
thence issuing. In company with so express a declaration, 
there comes to every Bishop Cardinal Antonelli’s letter. This 
letter repeats the statement of the ‘‘ Quanti curd,” that from 
the beginning of his reign the Pope has not ceased to condemn 
the chief errors of this our most unhappy age ; and then adds, 
that the Cardinal is commanded by the Pope to send round to the 
Bishops a Syllabus of those errors, “‘ on this occasion and at 
this time”? in which he also sends them the “ Quanta curi.’’* 
What is the obvious inference ? The Pope sends them a 
Syllabus of errors already condemned by him, as supplemen- 
tary to his condemnation of those further errors which issue 
from the former. The Bishops were to have in their hands 
one ex cathedra Act, exhibiting the whole mass of anti- 
Catholic falsehood which he had denounced from the begin- 
ning of his Pontificate. 

I’, Schrader mentions a fact, which seems to us conclusive 
on this head. A work of his, called “'The Pope and Modern 
Ideas,” appeared very shortly before the publication of the 
Encyclical and Syllabus. In less than a month after the 
publication of those documents, the Pope’s Latin Secretary 
wrote to F. Schrader by the Pope’s command a letter of 
approbation. In this letter Mgr. Mercurelli spoke of “ the 
recent Hneyclical, in which shortly after [the appearance 





.* F. Newman ends his homely paraphrase of the Cardinal's letter (p. &3) 
with the words “so I send you both at once.” But the letter itself, quoted 
by F. Newman in his note, shows that by the Pope's order “both” were to 
be “sent at once,” 
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of your book] those errors, which had been otherwise and at 
various times separately condemned, have now again been 
condemned jointly ” (Schrader, ‘De Theologii generatim,” 
p. 138, note). The Pope’s Secretary then, in an official 
Letter written by the Pope’s command, includes the Syllabus 
as part of the Pope’s “ recent Encyclical.” 

In terminating our remarks on the Syllabus, we willingly 
make one admission. In doing so, we have to retract an 
opinion which we have often expressed; but we think 
we are obliged to retract it, by the dicta of various consider- 
able Catholic authorities both at home and abroad. Our admis- 
sion is, that no Catholic as such can as yet be under an obliga- 
tion of accepting the Syllabus, in any more stringent way than 
as Mgr. Fessler accepts it. According to his doctrine (as has 
been shown above) “a Catholic is bound to pay obedience and 
submission to the Syllabus”; he is required, in virtue of the 
‘obedience ” which he “ owes the Pope,” to take for granted 
that the cighty propositions have been justly condemned ; 
but he is not required to regard them as infallibly condemned, 
or condemned at all in any such sense, as that their contra- 
dictories, if understood according to the ordinary use of 
language, are thereby necessarily ruled to be true. 








Art. L\V.—THE USE AND ABUSE OF RITUAL. 


The Contemporary Review for October, 1874.—Article I. 


N R. GLADSTONLE’S article in the October number of the 

“Contemporary Review ” would be pleasant reading ona 
pleasant subject, were it not for one unhappily notorious pas- 
sage, which is as much out of place in the midst of its agreeable 
surroundings as a wasp in the heart of a nectarine. The dis- 
tinguished author has descanted with great effect on the 
eesthetical anomalies which our unpoetical countrymen are apt 
to originate or to tolerate; but we greatly doubt whether he 
could have found a better instance of such incongruities than 
that which he himself has supplied, by associating a tirade 
against Popery with an elegant and scholarlike essay on ritual. 
Striking as is the contrast in point of style and tone, it is, if 
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possible, still more violent in point of subject. The Catholic 
Church is surely the very home of ritual religion. That 
especial type of divine worship which Mr. Gladstone so happily 
describes as resulting from the marriage of the inward spirit 
with the outward form, disappeared from this country with the . 
ancient religion, and has been partially restored only as that 
religion has come to be better understood among us. It was 
the Oxford revival of 1833 which indirectly contributed to the 
movement in favour of a more elaborate and ornate ceremonial 
than had previously been thought compatible with the teaching 
and spirit of the Established Church. We say “ indirectly,” 
because by the original authors of that movement the import- 
tance of ceremonial religion was never advocated, except as a 
theory. They felt that work had to be done, in the first instance, 
of far greater moment than any which related to externals ; 
and that to contend for those externals in any such way as 
might aggravate the unpopularity of the doctrines they desired 
to enforce, would have been as mischievous as it was useless. 
Nothing can be conceived less ornate than the early morning 
service at St. Mary’s, largely as it was attended ; and even 
when Dr. Newman had things more his own way at Littlemore, 
he made no material innovations on the practice of the churches 
around him. The same is true of Mr. Keble, who by this act 
of forbearance must have exercised a restraint upon his Catholic 
sympathies. Dr. Pusey has always disavowed any strong inter- 
est in the ritual movement; and Mr. Palmer, another of the 
Tractarian leaders, had no bias in the same direction. It was 
left to the disciples of the school to follow out a line of ecclesi- 
astical reform for which they were more fitted than for the 
learned researches of their teachers, and accordingly it was 
said that, evenin Oxford, curates would venture on certainchanges 
in the service of the Church from which their rectors prudently 
abstained. In London, however, which was sufficiently far 
from the scene of action to admit of what in Oxford was 
impracticable, an attempt was made to improve the character of 
public worship, which it is needless to say had been extensively 
accommodated to the ideas and habits of the modern world. 
Of this attempt, and of its immediate as well as of its remoter 
effects, we shall speak presently, and, in the mean time, with the 
aid of the distinguished author of the article under review, 
proceed to draw out the principle on which ritual religion is 
founded. 

The instinct of propriety which leads to the investiture of 
principles in an appropriate and significant external form, is 
universally recognized in all our social relations, und ought to 
be consulted more especially in those which bind us to the 
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invisible world, in proportion as these latter stand in greater 
need of extrinsic assistance. The ceremonial of courts, the 
uniforms of soldiers, the habiliments of the judicial office, and 
even the badges and banners of Masonic or benefit societies, 
are all of them, as Mr. Gladstone well observes, so many popular 
concessions to this instinct. Nor is it the principle of order or 
propriety alone which is recognized in our social system. That 
system involves also a clear recognition of the principle of 
symbolism. Thus it is that we use white in the marriage cere- 
mony to denote purity, and black in times of mourning to 
express sorrow; ring the joy bells in token of festivity, and 
muffled peals at funerals; darken the windows when a corpse is 
in the house, and celebrate national victories by brilliant 
illuminations, Thus, again, it is that the red flagis an emblem 
of danger, or that the presence of the Sovereign in her palace is 
proclaimed to the world by the imperial standard which floats 
over it. These various appeals to the eye of the observer tell 
their tale with a power which words cannot command. They 
address the intellect through the imagination, and thus vivify 
its convictions. In fact, the whole theory of ceremonial religion 
is wrapped up in the well-known lines,— 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam que sint oculis subjecta fidelibus. 


Such an enlistment of the poetry of our nature on the side 
of religion is one of the benefits which the Catholic Church 
has conferred on the world, and which those who undertook to 
reform her three centuries ago, were senseless enough to despise. 
Instead of the ancient and authorized type of divine worship, 
they introduced one as dull and prosaic as its predecessor had 
been graceful and beautiful, and transformed the earthly court 
of the great King into a store house of pulpits and pews. One 
might have supposed that there were no difficulties in the way 
of getting the mass of mankind to realize the truths of the 
invisible world, and that the walk of Faith is so simple and easy 
as to warrant us in leaving those whom we desire to pursue it, 
not only without any help to guide them on their way, but with 
everything to render it unattractive at the very time when the 
goal should be before their eyes. 

Nothing proves more clearly that the instinct in question has 
a deep foundation in human nature, than the virulence with 
which the enemies of the Catholic Church have always fastened 
on some one or other of her ceremonial practices, and looked 
upon the resumption of such arrangements as the first step to 
the restoration of the obnoxious religion. The surplice in 
England and the organ in Scotland have been at different 
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times the objects of popular abhorrence, rising even to the level 
of frensy. It is curious to observe how readily those who are 
under the influence of this domineering instinct fall almost 
unconsciously into the use of language which leads the world to 
suppose that they regard it with disdain. At one time they 
talk loudly about the frivolity and puerility of practices which 
at another they are ready to move heaven and earth to put 
down. They either know, or act as if they knew, that these 
practices are neither frivolous nor puerile, but are founded on a 
principle which they themselves recognize in every department of 
life. When the attempt was first made, between thirty and 
forty years ago, to introduce a mere modicum of ritual into a 
certain proprietary chapel in London, the convulsion which it 
occasioned among the nervous spirits of thetime was something so 
ludicrous as almost to defy belief. We happen to be ina position 
to record some of these exhibitions of Protestant alarm, and we do 
so with the double object of illustrating the point immediately 
before us, and of contrasting with the present wonderful develop- 
ment of ceremonial in the Anglican Church the inhospitality of 
its first reception. The introduction of collecting-bags instead 
of plates at the offertory, was the occasion of a formal remon- 
strance, on the part of an Anglican dignitary, against a practice 
which he did not hesitate to denounce as the thin edge of the 
Popish wedge. In vain did the authorities of the chapel rejoin 
that their object was to encourage the evangelical rule of secret 
almsgiting. All would not do. A dish the congregation must 
have, and a dish they got; and, provided that this dish became 
the ultimate recipient of the bags, the clergy were told that the 
objection would be withdrawn. Little did they expect that the 
dish itself would become the occasion of scandal. A few days 
later, however, the minister of the chapel received a summons 
to his bishop, who held in his hand a letter complaining that the 
aforesaid minister fixed his eyes so intently on the alms-dish 
that the congregation were inclined to believe that he was pay- 
ing it an act of idolatrous worship. Other objections to which 
the same administration was exposed, turned very mainly on the 
point of symbolism. Lighted candles on the communion-table 
at morning service were protected by the hazy state of the 
London atmosphere. But flowers were tolerated only so long 
as their colour had no reference to the subject of the day. 
There was one practice, indeed, among the changes introduced 
into the chapel in question which, strange to say, passed off 
with little or no remark, although it is now included among the 
innovations on the received type of public worship which are 
most obnoxious to the Protestant mind; we mean the central 
position of the officiating clergyman in the celebration of the 
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communion service. The archbishops and bishops of the Estab- 
lished Church, in a pastoral letter lately issued from Lambeth, 
contend that this practice has no especial significance. Yet, 
surely, it was abandoned at the time of the Reformation because 
it served to keep up in the popular mind the sacrificial idea of 
the Holy Eucharist. Whether it actually conveyed this idea to 
the minds of objectors, is very doubtful. We are more inclined 
to think that the people at first objected to it as an act of dis. 
respect to themselves, as if the officiating clergyman were 
gratuitously turning his back on them. Be this as it may, the 
Reformers were probably right, according to their view of the 
case, in making the change; for, although there be an exception 
in the Roman basilicas when the priest consecrates with his 
face towards the people, the general practice is, undoubtedly, 
calculated to convey the impression of a more significant act 
than that which would be suggested by the performance of the 
rite at the north end of the table. 

Yet, if the opposition which ritual religion encountered on 
its revival be an evidence of its intimate connection int he 
public mind of England with the religion of olden time, the 
marvellous advance which it has made during the last quarter of 
a century is a no less significant proof of the hold which that 
religion still retains on the intelligent and educated classes of 
the community. It is very true that the clergy who are engaged 
in the ritual movement are compelled to fortify themselves 
against the suspicion of a desire to reintroduce the Catholic 
religion by vehement protestations to the contrary. Still the 
movement goes on; and, as we believe that it is on the whole 
serviceable to the Catholic cause, and have no wish to doubt the 
good faith of its promoters, we may well leave them to take the 
course which they consider best calculated to further it. 

Mr. Gladstone appears to us to shrink from avowing in so 
many words that ritual is far worse than useless, if it be not 
the visible expression of generally-received doctrine. He lays 
it down in the earlier part of his essay, that its chief end is to 
satisfy the apostolic precept which requires that all things in 
the Church of God should be ordered with decency. But this 
account of the matter would be sufficiently met by a far less 
amount of ritual than is now claimed and than Mr. Gladstone 
himself, if we mistake not, would desire. It would in fact be 
satisfied by little more than a careful correction of irregularities 
and negligences which had crept into the celebration of divine 
service in the Church of England half a century ago. Later 
on, while admitting that there is an accidental connection be- 
ween ritual and doctrine, Mr. Gladstone argues against the 
absolute necessity of this connection from the example of the 
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Lutheran churches on the Continent and the sectaries nearer 
home. Here we are tempted to think that he sacrifices prin- 
ciple to policy. Such an argument is no doubt well fitted to 
pacify the public mind under existing circumstances, but can it 
be colourably sustained? The moment ritual passes beyond 
the line of decency and order, it must either represent some- 
thing real, or it involves the very essence of the theatrical. 
This reality, moreover, must be in the minds of the spectators 
as well as of the actors in the ceremonial, and we may add 
should be borne out by the general belief of the Church. 
Nothing can be imagined more justly offensive in the eyes of 
the uninstructed observer than a series of genuflections, incli- 
nations, changes of position, and other such deviations from 
the steady uniformity which he has been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the idea of divine worship. The Catholic Church 
herself has too often cause to lament this misapprehension of 
her ceremonial on the part of strangers, who come to our 
churches as mere idle critics. But she can well afford to sustain 
the burthen of the objection since she is supported by the 
precedents of tradition and the practice of the whole Catholic 
world in adhering to that invariable rite in which she has 
invested the doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. It is a very 
different thing, too, whether the objectors be her own members, 
to whom she is under an obligation of avoiding scandal, or 
those who are present at her worship merely by sufferance. 
How is it, in short, where these external observances express 
neither the dogmatic belief of the Church in which they are 
practised, nor the habitual convictions of the majority of her 
members ? 

It has surprised, we had almost said provoked us, to observe 
how, with the view of conciliating opponents, the supporters of 
recent innovations in ritual have unblushingly disclaimed any 
connection between these changes and the realities which they 
obviously symbolize. Not only Mr. Gladstone, but, as we have 
already observed, the assembled archbishops and bishops of the 
Established Church, have fallen into this line of temporizing 
policy. We were, if possible, even more amazed to find that 
the counsel of an eminent ritualist had been instructed to 
plead, on a recent occasion, before the Court of Arches, that 
no symbolical meaning is implied by the act of lighting candles 
in broad day. The very reverse of all this is true of Catholic 
ceremonial, every part of which is expressive of some great 
truth. In the Catholic Church, ritual is a help to faith, on 
the principle that what is received by the ear may be sustained 
by the eye. The ceremonial of the Mass is a perpetual sermon 
on the Eucharist ; and, in its totality, and the variety of details 
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of which it is made up, conveys an impression of the greatness 
of the Action it represents, even to the more intelligent of 
those who do not attach any distinct idea to its various parts. 
The ritual of the Catholic Church implies the expression, or 
rather the consecration, of four great principles. It recognizes 
in the first place the dedication to the direct service of the 
Creator of whatever is most precious in His works, or in the 
products of man’s ingenuity. Nothing is created without an 
end, and the more precious the work the nobler is the end for 
which it is destined. No one but an infidel could plausibly 
maintain that the highest use of gold, silver, or precious stones 
is to minister to the purposes of luxury or vanity; or that 
artificers have been endowed with the power of investing these 
products of nature with forms of exquisite beauty, in order 
merely to adapt them more perfectly to such transitory and 
sordid uses. The destination which the Church finds for the 
ingenious labours of man, she finds also for the productive 
instincts of those inferior animals whose operations are turned 
to account in the same direction. The bee and the silkworm 
play a great part in the manufacture of those objects which 
bring credit on the rational agents who found on them the 
results of their artistic skill. The labours of mother-bee are 
accordingly commemorated by the Church on Holy Saturday, 
and those of the little worm who is the first spinner of the 
silk which embeilishes the sanctuary on festive occasions, would 
no doubt have received a similar distinction had a like favour- 
able occasion been presented. All these productions and arts 
find their providential destiny in the Church. Gold and silver 
are wrought into chalices and monstrances; diamonds and 
rubies find their appropriate place in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Blessed Sacrament, while the bee and the silkworm 
help towards the honour of their Creator by furnishing the 
materials of the splendour which faintly symbolizes His glory 
in this world of shadows. The remaining three principles to 
which the external worship of the Church bears witness, are 
indicated by the provisions of her ceremonial. The first of this 
latter class is the reverence of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
care with which this primary duty is enforced and expressed is 
known to those only who have made a careful study of the 
rubrics. A number of rules which in the eyes of those who do 
not understand them would wear the appearance of frivolity, 
will be found on examination to be directed to this object. 
Among these may be mentioned especially all such as provide 
against the loss or desecration of the smallest atom of the 
sacred species. The same is of course- the purpose of those 
repeated genuflections or inclinations which excite the silly 
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criticisms of the ignorant spectator. In fact, the scrupulously 
careful and reverent provisions of the rubrics to those who have 
no correct idea of the doctrine they embody and illustrate, are — 
like the movements of a dance in the eyes of observers who 

are stone deaf to the music which prompts them. Another 
principle which is constantly kept in view in the ritual of 
Catholic worship, is that of the reverence due to those who are 
engaged in it. The degree of approximation in which the 
celebrant and ministers respectively stand towards the Blessed 
Sacrament is the same with that of their several orders in the 
Church, and regulates the different gradations of ceremonial 
respect with which they are treated in the great act of public 
worship, and relatively also in its less solemn acts. It is thus 
that the Church keeps up her witness to that rule of respect 
for authority which is fast dying out of the world. The same 
is true with regard to the representation which Catholic cere- 
monial makes of the duty of Christian love and fellowship, 
which shall be the last of the four specified principles to which 
the Church does public homage before the world. In the fre- 
quency with which the celebrant in Holy Mass turns away 
from the work in which he is engaged to address the people in 
the words of pastoral affection, one is reminded of our Blessed 
Redeemer’s threefold withdrawal from close intercourse with 
His Eternal Father in the Garden of Agony in order that He 
might cheer the hearts of His disciples. In the interchange of 
the kiss of peace between the celebrant and his chief minister, 
the ministers with one another, and afterwards with the clergy, 
we have a witness to the love which should subsist between the 
servants of that Lord who first loved them and laid down His 
life for them. It is worthy of remark that the Church, with 
her usual consideration, makes none of these ritual illustrations 
absolutely indispensable except those which are universally 
practicable. The reverence of the Blessed Sacrament demands 
that the chalice and patten should always be of precious metal, 
or at least of that into the composition of which some precious 
metal enters. An altar-stone is likewise essential, though it 
may be inserted in a wooden table. Had the latter provision of 
the Church been generally known and borne in mind, the con- 
troversy on stone altars by which the minds of Anglicans were 
at one time so seriously disturbed, would never have been 
raised. The Holy Sacrifice has frequently been offered in the 
humblest dwellings of the poor, and on tables which, at other 
times, might be lawfully converted to domestic uses; and with 
such sacrifices our Lord, as we may believe, has been as well 
pleased as with those which have been offered on altars of 
marble and in vessels of gold, There are houses of Religious 
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novices in which High Mass is not celebrated from one year’s 
end to that of another. But in the essential provisions of 
ceremonial the Church allows no latitude and tolerates no 
exception. S. Ignatius of Loyola, than whom none could lay 
a less urgent stress on what may be called the luxuries of 
public worship, is imperative in requiring of his ordained sub- 
jects the most scrupulous attention to the duty of rubrical 
exactitude. 

In thus defining the use of ritual religion, the Church has 
entered her silent protest against its abuse. If there be one 
thing more hateful to her than another, it is that very spirit of 
formalism and excessive care for externals which is one of the 
most hackneyed of the popular charges against her. This 
prejudice is not to be wondered at, considering that she is 
chiefly known to the critical world by those great public cele- 
brations which form the exception to her more habitual modes 
of worship. The temporary cessation of the Holy Week services 
at Rome, however lamentable as involving a partial eclipse of 
the Church’s outward splendour, is not without its providential 
compensation in proving to the world that the king’s daughter 
is none the less glorious within because stripped for the 
moment of her vesture of varieties. The leading form which 
the abuse of ritual is apt to assume is the practice of attributing 
an exaggerated importance to anything in religion which is 
purely external. But it will have appeared also from what has 
been said, that all the ceremonies of the Catholic Church are 
eminently characterized by the note of reality. Not one of 
them is superfluous or introduced simply for effect. There is 
accordingly as little reason for calling them theatrical as for 
saying that they are needlessly multiplied. ‘The essence of the 
theatrical is show without reality. If the ceremonies of the 
Church be effective, it is simply because they are real ; they 
resemble the vesture of nature, which is so beautiful in its 
impression on the eye that we are tempted to think its only 
purpose is to delight our senses and recreate our spirits. Such, 
no doubt, is eminently its effect; but there is not a combination 
of scenery which satisfies the idea of the picturesque, not a 
colour in the petal of a flower or the plumage of a tropical 
bird which does not answer some purpose more immediate than 
that of illustrating the glory of the Creator, and the beauty of 
His heavenly palace in the sight of a thankless world. In the 
same way the Council of Trent assigns the edification of those 
who assist at the offices of the Church as a reason, secondary to 
that of their diviner use, for rendering them beautiful and 
attractive. We desire to speak with all possible consideration 
of the recent revival of ceremonial religion in the Church of 
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England, and are far from joining in that indiscriminate con- 
demnation of its promoters which some of their extravagances 
are certainly calculated to provoke. But it is hardly possible 
from the nature of the case that they should not be in danger 
of one or both of those serious abuses to which we have just 
adverted. The natural force of reaction from the state of 
neglect which during a long period of religious indifference had 
crept into the worship of the Established Church would issue, 
in spite of attempts to prevent it, in an exaggerated estimate of 
the importance of ritual. We must bend a stick strongly in 
the opposite direction to that into which it had swerved before 
we can expect it to settle in its normal position. Again, it is 
not surprising that ritual should have outrun the limits of 
doctrine, which is far more difficult to establish than itself. 
Hence the ritualists, to use a familiar illustration, have put the 
cart before the horse, and sought to ground doctrine on ritual, 
instead of leaving ritual to grow out of doctrine. 

What is to be the end of this wonderful movement in the 
Church of England? Wonderful indeed it is when we consider 
the rapidity and extent of its growth, and the untowardness of 
the soil and climate in which it has flourished. As to the 
argument which represents it as independent of Roman 
influences, and supposes that it will stop short of Roman 
results, we cannot but regard such a mode of reasoning as too 
evidently interested to be either plausible or creditable. The 
rubrics of the Prayer-book are strained if not violated in order 
to justify the new practices; the voice of living authority is 
unheeded, and its mandates defied in order to find a place for 
them. It is to our churches that ritualists must have recourse 
for their ceremonial arrangements; our magazines to which 
they resort for their altar breads, thuribles, vestments, and 
other appurtenances of divine worship ; our treatises which they 
consult for the details of a ritual which finds no recognition in 
their own. It is equally unreasonable to contend that the 
movement has no tendency to favour the progress of Roman 
Catholicity in this country. It was once said by an acute 
observer of human nature, “If a man were permitted to 
make all the ballads, he need not care who should make 
the laws of a nation.” We miglit say also, Give us the 
externals of a nation’s worship, and we will tell you its re- 
ligion. This truth was fully appreciated by the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century, and will sooner or later become 
apparent to the Reformers of the nineteenth. They are doing 
for us a work which we could never have done for ourselves ; 
the work of accustoming the English mind to the true Catholic 
type of worship. They are doing, with all the advantages of a 
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favourable prestige, what we can but slowly effect against the 
tide of an adverse prejudice. The future of English religion is a 
great question, and for many reasons a painful and alarming 
one, and we fall back with comfort on the thought that its 
response does not rest with us. But as to that limited portion 
of the ground which is covered by the subject under considera- 
tion, the ultimate issue is at once easier to foresee and pleasanter 
to contemplate. The ritual movement, though it may stay, will 
never satisfy the spiritual cravings of the more earnest among 
its promoters. It is manifestly paving the way not for the 
consolidation but for the dissolution of that Establishment in 
which it exists as a thoroughly uncongenial element. When 
its work shall have been accomplished, one of two events may 
be expected to follow. Some of the party will adopt the wiser 
course of submission to the Catholic Church ; while others will 
seek to form an independent communion, which, however true 
its doctrine and venerable its practices, will exhibit the essential 
characteristics of a sect. There was at one time another 
hypothesis—of all the most repulsive to Catholic reason—that 
of a corporate union with the Catholic Church. But this dream 
has now at all events been dispelled by Mr. Gladstone, and 
others who have made common cause with him against the 


Vatican Council. We will end with the expression of an 
anxious hope that, whenever the inevitable crisis may arise, we 
Catholics of England may be found to have so far improved our 
opportunities as to be adequate to the duties which so serious 
an —" to our responsibilities must of necessity bring 
with it. 
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er time since we expressed our judgment on the critical 

value of the book which stands at the head of this article, 
and when we have done examining the account which it gives of 
the historical evidence for the four Gospels, our readers will be 
able to judge of the reasons for our opinion. Meantime, without 
repeating what we have said already, we may begin by pointing 
out the position which the author of “ Supernatural Religion ” 
holds with regard to German critics on the negative side. Their 
names appear often enough in his pages—oftener, perhaps, 
than in those of any other work which has ever come before 
the English public; and although the crowd of references which 
he has copied from others indicates neither learning nor labour 
of his own, it does mark his respect for the labour and the 
learning of Germany. Yet the contrast between him and the 
German critics to whom he constantly appeals can hardly be 
exaggerated. The latter, however they may fail in soundness 
of judgment, or impartiality, or consistency, -are for the most 
part competent scholars: they address themselves to « learned 
audience, and they write with the fear of opponents, who are 
familiar with the subject, before their eyes. If they are driven 
into extravagant theorising, this is precisely because they are 
aware of the facts which they have to meet and reduce at all costs 
into harmony with their conclusions. The author of “ Super- 
natural Religion” pursues an easier path, and journeys on to 
his conclusions without meeting many obstacles on the way. 
When passages by early writers are in question, he settles the 
whole matter at the outset by a false translation, in the happy 
unconsciousness all the while that he is setting the most ele- 
mentary rules of Greek and Latin grammar at defiance. He 
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is equally ready to invent facts, to quote manuscripts against 
the very readings which they contain, to indulge in long dis- 
cussions which abound in irrelevant matter while they never 
touch the chief difficulty which he is bound to face. All this 
explains the confidence and even the plausibility of his reason- 
ing, for it is reasoning which proceeds on premises which 
he has constructed for himself. It enables us further to under- 
stand the success of his book. Most of his readers know 
little or nothing about the matter of which he treats; they are 
ready to take the facts as he gives them; they are pleased by 
the absence of subtle theory, by the show of simplicity and of 
common sense; in short, they are charmed to find criticism so 
easy, and do not stop to inquire whether the book is the work 
of a critic at all. 

The want of competent knowledge explains another peculiarity 
in the position of the author. It is not only that he reaches 
his conclusions more easily than the leaders of the sceptical 
school ; he outstrips them in the conclusions which he reaches. 
On particular points he maintains theories, some of them re- 
futed long since, and abandoned even by the Tiibingen school, 
some of them inconsistent with each other; and on the whole 
matter he arrives at conclusions in comparison with which the 
tenets of the most sceptical among the German critics are mode- 
rate and cautious. These conclusions he sums up in clear and 
straightforward terms. ‘ After having exhausted,” he says (vol. 
ii. p. 248), “the literature and the testimony bearing on the point, 
we have not found a single distinct trace of any one” of the 
synoptic Gospels, “ during the first century and a half after the 
death of Jesus. Only once during the whole of that period do we 
find any tradition even that any one of our evangelists composed 
a Gospel at all; and that tradition, so for from favouring our 
synoptics, is fatal to the claims of the first and second.” In 
page 387 of the same volume he asserts that during the same 
period “there is'no certain trace even of the existence of the 
Gospel” ascribed to S. John. This is his thesis, and we propose 
to test the reasons on which he grounds it by examining, briefly 
of course, and without pretence of completeness, the historical 
evidence for the authenticity of the Gospels. A few words will 
suffice to explain the details of our plan, and its fitness for con- 
_ Veying an adequate idea of the book which we are reviewing. 

But first of all we must lay down a principle which is obvious 
in itself, but which needs to be stated none the less because it has 
been obscured by the Protestant theology. The Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament never were intended, and in the 
early Church they never were accepted, as the one authoritative 
standard of doctrine. Our Lord committed His Church to the 
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teaching not of a book but of His apostles; and they in turn 
provided for a succession of faithful men, who were to continue 
the tradition of their oral teaching. The New Testament then 
had a definite authority as the inspired record of Christ’s life 
and of apostolic doctrine, but the Scripture never was the sole 
rule of faith: the private interpretation of its books was not a 
rule of faith at all for the individual Christian. It is because 
of this, because the Church had in Tradition a source of doctrine 
by the side of Scripture, that the canon of the New Testament has 
a history of its own and has undergone a gradual development 
which we are able to trace in its successive stages. S. Irenzus, 
with all his reverence for the New Testament, contemplates a 
state of things in which the apostles. might have provided for 
the continuance of the faith without leaving any writings,* and 
speaks of barbarous nations which had accepted and retained 
the teaching and the traditions of the Church without ability to 
read the Scriptures.t Moreover, for centuries after his time the 
Church was content to tolerate great differences of opinion with 
regard to the authenticity and the authority of a few among 
the books which found their place at last in the canon of the 
New Testament, and the first GScumenical Council met and 
separated without settling or even discussing these questions. 

Now it is true that there is no trace in the whole history of the 
Church of any doubts within her pale about the authenticity and 
authority of the four Gospels ; still it is essential to keep in mind 
the principle which we have just stated if we wish to weigh accur- 
ately the historical evidence for the Gospels themselves. ‘Tradi- 
tion and the Gospels constitute the twofold authority for Christ’s 
life and teaching ; and hence we find that the appeal to the latter 
has varied from age to age, alike in its nature and in its frequency. 
Thus while the actual disciples of the apostles were still living 
and working in the Church, there was little of formal appeal to 
the Gospels as inspired documents: the very use of the Gospels 
is far less frequent and far less distinct than in later times. The 
Gospels came into greater prominence and were separated more 
clearly from uncanonical books, when the generation which had 
seen the apostles passed away; and a generation later, in her 
conflict with Gnostic heretics, who denied her claims and repu- 
diated her teaching, the Church appealed to the Gospels as the 
title-deeds of her inheritance, and gave full and ultimate expres- 
sion to her belief in their divine authority. 

Taking this principle for granted, we shall divide the history 
of the evidence for the canonical Gospels into three periods. 
We shall set out from the testimonies of the Fathers in con- 
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flict with Gnosticism, that is to say of S. Irenzeus, of Clement 
of Alexandria, and of Tertullian. We shall see how much 
this evidence involves, and how far it is confirmed by the 
little which remains to us of writers, whether within or without 
the Church, who lived a little earlier in the same generation. 
We shall pass from them to the time of S. Justin Martyr, 
(140—167) an age when the Church could point no longer to 
men who had conversed with the Apostles, and when, as if by 
natural consequence, we obtain the earliest notice that the 
Gospels were read publicly in the Churches. We shall 
conclude by examining the traces of the existence and the 
evidence for the authenticity of the Gospels in the writings which 
have come down to us from the disciples of the Apostles them- 
selves. The apostolic Fathers wrote with the living words of 
the Apostles “ringing in their ears,”’* and they had little 
motive for reference to their writings. Their evidence for the 
authority of the Gospels is neither full nor complete, still if 
we examine it carefully, if we consider it as history compels us 
to do, in its inseparable connection with the later tradition, 
we shall find that this evidence does not fail to be sufficient, 
because it is fragmentary and indirect. 

In following this plan we shall consider the statements of 
“ Supernatural Religion ” so far only as they run counter to 
our own argument. In this way we give the best security that 
we are not selecting incidental mistakes while leaving the 
main theory of the book untouched. The mistakes with which 
the book abounds are enough to ruin its pretensions were 
they made ever so much by the way. But we prefer to forego, 
at least in the body of this article, any animadversions on 
blunders which do not immediately affect the argument, and 
we have the further satisfaction of knowing that our mode of 
treating the subject is different from that which Professor 
Lightfoot has marked out for himself in the thorough exposure 
which he has made of “Supernatural Religion” in the 
Contemporary Review. Here and there we shall have to refer 
to his articles, and to the reply which his opponent has made 
in the “ Fortnightly.” 

The book before us does not deny that in the last decade 
of the second century our Gospels were acknowledged and 
received, but it does not betray the faintest notion of the 
weight which the testimony of the Fathers who wrote at 
that time carries with it. Our author says little on the 
evicence of 8. Irenzeus, who wrote the greater part of his 
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book against heretics before 190, except that he gives a long 
extract in which that Father insists that there are but four 
Gospels, and appeals to the four winds, to the four regions of 
the world, and to the four faces of the Cherubim, in support of 
his statement.* Now the mystical reasons which Irenus gives 
for the fourfold number of the Gospels, do but serve to show 
h2w absolutely the authority of the four Gospels was to him a 
first principle placed beyond all possibility of dispute, at least 
within the Church, by an immemorial tradition. ‘ Nay, so 
certain,” he says, “is the authority of the Gospels that even 
the heretics themselves bear witness in their behalf.’+ He is 
unable to imagine a time when the Church was without four gos- 
pels. ‘‘ It is impossible,” he tells us, “that the number of the 
Gospels should be greater or less than it is,” and he finds this 
number foreshadowed in the order of Nature, and in the 
covenants of Grace which God has made with his creatures.{ 
The use which Irenzeus makes of the Gospels, and the mode in 
which he cites them are proof that their authority had been 
acknowledged time out of mind within the Church. His 
quotations from the Gospels amount according to Tischendorf’s 
estimate to about four hundred, and of these some eighty are 
taken from the Gospel of S.John.§ He attributes tothemaverbal 
inspiration :|| he classes them in express terms with the rest of 
the Scriptures.§ It is needless to point out that this separa- 
tion of the canonical gospels from other writings must have 
been a work of time, for our argument is not merely that 8. 
Ircnzeus witnesses to the Existence of the Gospels, not even that 
he takes for granted their authority and their inspiration, but 
further that he speaks of them as books collected and set apart, as 
composing the one “ Gospel which is fourfold but bound together 
by one spirit.”** Further, if time was needed before the 
Gospels could be thus set apart and regarded as forming a single 
gospel, much more was time needed before the New Testa- 
ment could be looked upon as a whole, before its books could 
be classified, before this classification could become so familiar 
that S. Irenzeus might refer to it without need to explain his 
meaning ; yet all this was complete some time before 190, 
when S. Ireneus wrote. Just as the Jews divided their 
sacred writings into the Law and the Prophets, so S. Irenseus 
alludes to the division of the New Testament Scriptures into 
two parts (s’ayyeAuKcd Kal amooroXKa)tt+ as they relate more 
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immediately to our Lord or to His apostles. In short, in S. 
Irenzus we find the canon of the New Testament universally 
recognized, and the greater number of the books which had 
a place in it fixed beyond dispute. It is true that there was 
still doubt within the Catholic Church, not of course as to the 
authority and authenticity of the Gospels, but as to that of 
some among the books which form part of our New Testament. 
This, instead of weakening the evidence for the Gospels, supplies 
a strong argument in their favour. The books of the New 
Testament which were not, so far as we know, recognized by 
S. Irenzeus, were still the subject of doubt in the time of 
Eusiebius, nay, it is not till the close of the fourth century that 
their place in the New Testament was fixed beyond dispute. 
So slow, so gradual, was the growth of the canon. Yet the 
author of “ Supernatural Religion” asks us to believe that 
there is no trace even of the existence of our Gospels down to 
180, and then that at most ten years later their divine autho- 
rity, their origin, their place in a new testament, equal in 
authority to the old, is assumed as a first principle by S. 
Ireneeus. This theory is peculiar to himself. No German 
critics venture to put such a tax upon our credulity, and no 
critic at all would commit himself to such a hopeless ab- 
surdity. 

This is not all. S. Irenzeus was brought up in Asia Minor, 
the very place in which S. John was supposed to have written 
his gospel, and he had listened in his youth to the teaching of S. 
Polycarp, who, as he tells us, was the disciple of S. John. We 
cannot fix the exact date at which Irenzeus knew Polycarp, but 
we know from his own words that S. Irenzeus was old enough to 
understand S. Polycarp’s discourses, to treasure them up, to 
remember them accurately, and to make them the rule of his 
own doctrine. We know, further, that S. Polycarp used to 
enlarge on his remembrance of S. John and of his sayings, and 
to relate what he had heard from other disciples of Christ.* If 
we suppose that in his youth S. Irenzus had never heard of 
S. John’s Gospel, that he had never heard Polycarp allude to it, 
his position becomes unintelligible, he must have been able to 
remember a time when the fourth gospel was unknown to him, 
its doctrine, if he had known nothing before except uncanonical 
gospels, or perhaps our synoptics must have mace a revolution 
in his religious ideas, and he must have been struck by the fact 
that S. Polycarp, S. John’s disciple, knew nothing of his fourth 
gospel or its mysterious teaching, that he himself had heard 
nothing of it during a month spent in S. John’s siteniabiele and 
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amidst the generation which had known that Apostle. In spite 
of all this, when he came to write he asserted the absolute im- 
possibility that the number of the gospels should be more or less 
than four. So unconscious was he that he had advanced beyond 
the doctrines of S. Polycarp, that he reminds a friend, who had 
lapsed into the Gnostic heresy, of his master’s teaching, to which 
they had listened together in their youth, and tries to recall him 
to the memory and to the faith of the ancient saint. This 
difficulty has been keenly felt on the sceptical side, and to escape 
from it, some have ventured on the hypothesis that S. Polycarp 
was not the disciple of S. John at all. This is to escape one 
difficulty by falling into another, for the connection of S. Poly- 
carp with S. John is attested by S. Polycarp’s own words as 
reported by S. Irenzeus who heard them. It is fair to add that 
more moderate critics even in the Tiibingen school have declined 
to carry their scepticism so far as this. With all their opposition 
to the authenticity of the fourth Gospel they shrink from 
defending their theory by an open breach with historical fact. 
There is another point at which S. Irenzus touches the 
apostolic age. He frequently quotes the sayings of men who 
belonged to an age which was already past. Sometimes he 
adduces one of these ancient authorities, sometimes several of 
them together. He speaks of them as “superior to himself,” 
“better than himself,” as ““ men of the old time,” as men who 
“had gone before.” Sometimes he describes them more fully 
as “ presbyters (or ancients), disciples of the apostles ”; or, again, 
he speaks of a “ presbyter who heard from those who had seen 
the apostles.”* Long before S. Irenzeus, Papias, the companion 
of S. Polycarp, collected traditions from these “ presbyters ” in 
a book which S. Irenzeus uses. It has been conjectured by 
Tischendorf, by Westcott, and by other critics that Irenzus 
derived the dicta of these “ presbyters” which he alleges, from 
the lost work of Papias. Be that as it may, it is certain that 
Trenzeus uses the word “ presbyter” to denote a man of 
Christian antiquity, that it indicates in him and in other Fathers 
what has been well called an “historic old age.”+ Now, 
S. Irenzeus does not bring these “ presbyters ” forward as 
vouchers for the authenticity of the Gospels. It never occurs 
to him that historical evidence was either demanded or needed 
for the authorship of our Gospels. But we can extract from 





* See Routh, Rell. Sacr., i. p. 47, seq., where the passages in Irenzeus 
relating to these presbyters are collected. 

t By Rothe in his Anfinge der Christlichen Kirche, where the whole 
subject is discussed, p. 417, seq. That zpeoBirepog may refer to age, not to 
office is clear from Clem, Rom. i. 3 et 21. 
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these “ presbyters ” evidence for the authenticity of the fourth 
gospel, which is all the stronger just because it is given indirectly. 
In the fifth book (c. 33, 3) Irenzeus relates a tradition of the 
“‘presbyters who had seen John, the disciple of the Lord,” with 
regard to the millennium ; then he quotes, for the same purpose, 
Papias, who had heard John, and proceeding from the millennium 
to the vision of God which is to follow it ; he recurs in c. 36 to the 
presbyters, and cites from them an interpretration which they 
gave of a verse in S. John’s Gospel. The author of “ Super- 
natural Religion” spends several pages * in considering this 
argument, and he meets it in a manner which we are obliged 
to call characteristic. He mistakes an infinitive for an indica- 
tive, he aggravates this mistake by turning a present into a 
future, and having thus transformed the sentence in question, 
he argues that the exposition of S. John which belongs to the 
presbyters belongs to Irenzeus himself. Having thus secured 
his ground he goes on to rate Westcott and Tischendorf in the 
severest language, because they had not anticipated him in this 
extraordinary blunder, while to do him justice he had provided 
sufficiently for their reputation by quoting the Greek of 
S. Irenzeus in a foot note. We had intended to repeat it here 
when we found that Professor Lightfoot’s clear exposition of 
the whole matter saved us this necessity. The author has tried 
to defend himself in a reply which he has made in the Fortnightly, 
and he has taken shelter under the authority of various German 
critics. The most charitable thing we can say of this defence 
is that the learned author has made another confusion. The 
critics whom he names deny that Irenzus is quoting Papias, 
not that he is quoting the Presbyters. The former they have 
a right to do, the latter they do not do, and, knowing the 
elements of Greek grammar, could not do. 

We have dwelt at some length on the testimony of Ireneus, 
and we must dismiss that of his contemporaries, Clement of 
Alexandria and Tertullian, in a few words. Clement quotes 
several uncanonical gospels,+ and if we knew him only from 
extracts, we might believe with the author of “ Supernatural 
Religion ” that he quotes the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
“as an authority” with quite the same respect as the other 
Gospels (p. 427, vol. 1). The fact stands thus:—Clement was 
not like Irenzeus in direct conflict with Gnostics, who introduced 
a multitude of apocryphal Scriptures. He has not the same 





* S.R., ii. p. 326, seq. 
t+ We have given their names with the references in an article on 
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motive for caution. He quotes uncanonical gospels as sources 
of tradition, and one of them, at least, with the formula “ it is 
written.” But he was far removed from doubt as to the 
paramount authority of the four Gospels. When the Gnostic 
Cassian alleged a passage from the “ Gospel according to the 
Egyptians,” Clement’s reply is simple and ready. “This is 
not in the four Gospels which have been handed down to us.’’* 
He, too, carries us back into a higher antiquity. He, too, 
quotes a tradition of “the Presbyters who were from the 
beginning ” (wapadoow trav avixalev tpecBurépwv), not be it 
remembered for the authenticity of the Gospels, he does not 
hint at any need for proof on this head, but for their historical 
order and the special purpose with which each was written.+ 

Tertullian (160—220) furnishes one kind of evidence for the 
Gospels which Irenzus and Clement, who wrote in Greek, 
could not give. We learn from him that there were in his 
time several Latin translations of the New Testament{ in 
common use. One of these versions enjoyed a special authority, 
so that Tertullian, in quoting the beginning of S. John’s 
Gospel, has to explain that he is deviating from the common 
interpretation.§ Elsewhere, when he had deserted the Church, 
he attacks a particular rendering in this version for having 
introduced a misconception among Christians.||_ The author of 
“ Supernatural Religion ” tells us a good deal when it suits his 
argument about the slow multiplication of manuscripts in 
ancient times.§{ Here we have not a manuscript, but several 
translations of the New Testament, or rather perhaps one 
translation which had undergone several recensions familiar to 
the Church of Africa. This argument has been discussed on 
all sides in investigations of the history of the canon, and it is 
surprising to find a writer who makes ostentation of putting 
his readers in full possession of the facts, passing it over without 
remark .** 

This, then, is the testimony of the Fathers at the close of 
the second century. Itenzeus speaks for Asia Minor and Gaul; 
Tertullian for Africa and Rome; Clement for Alexandria. 
They regard the authority of the four Gospels as fixed and 
certain; they add the witness of an earlier age to their own, 
and the evidence which they furnish may be fairly taken as a 

e 





* Strom. iii. 13, p. 553, ed. Potter. . 

+ Apud Euseb., vi. 14. t Adv. Mare., ii. 9. 

§ Adv. Prax., 5. || Monog., 11. 

TS. R., ii. p. 140. . 

** Of course the old Latin version is an evidence for the Gospels which 
falls within the period which our author has marked out for himself. 
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sample of evidence which they withhold, because they have no 
thought of giving evidence at all. We proceed to the frag- 
ments and the brief writings which remain from our first period 
between 190 and 160, and come into closer combat with 
‘* Supernatural Religion.” 

We begin with an epistle addressed by the churches of Vienne 
and Lyons to the churches of Asia Minor, in the year 177. It 
was written possibly by S. Irenzeus himself, certainly under his 
eye, for when it was written he had been for some time a 
Presbyter of the Church at Lyons, and was about to become its 
Bishop. Considering this, it would be strange if this epistle 
contained no reference to our Gospels, and at the same time a 
certain reference to an apocryphal one. However, our author 
is free to chose his own thesis, and we shall let him state it in 
his own words. ‘“ The letter,” he says, “speaks of a certain 
Vettius Epagathus, whose life was so austere that, although a 
young man, he shared in the testimony (aprupfa) of the elder 
Zacharias. He had walked of a truth in all the commandmenis 
and ordinances of the Lord blameless, and was eager in kind 
offices,* &c. Westcott claims the clause which we have marked 
in italics as an obvious reference to S. Luke’s Gospels, where 
the identical words are applied to the same person, viz. 
Zacharias. However, according to the author of “ Super- 
natural Religion,” “no written source is indicated” ..... 
“therefore the allusion cannot in any case be ascribed to one 
particular gospel to the exclusion of others no longer extant.” 
Moreover, Tischendorf and Hilgenfeld are agreed that the 
reference to Zacharias indicates acquaintance with a gospel 
different from cur third, i.e., with some older form of the 
Protevangelium Jacobi. After three or four pages of discussion 
on this point, the conclusion is stated thus, “ It follows clearly, 
and few venture to doubt the fact, that the allusion in the 
epistle is to a gospel different to ours, and not to our third 
Synoptic at all.”+ Later on, we are informed that there is no 
ground for supposing that the epistle makes any use of S. John’s 
Gospel.t Now, we “venture to doubt” these facts. The 
modern authorities quoted reduce themselves to one, for 
Tischendorf does not enter upon the question: he merely gives 
Hilgenfeld’s opinion that there is a reference to the Protevan- 
gelium Jacobi, "nd expresses his agreement. This makes our 
case easy. Hilgenfeld is a critic of great name, perhaps the 





*S. R., ii. p. 201. The letter is given by Euseb., H. E., v. 1. The 
quotation from St. Luke occurs in v. 1, 9. 

+ S. R., ii. p. 204, 
Tt Ib., p. 381. 
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very greatest amongst those who deny the authenticity of all 
the Gospels. Yet not only does he doubt the “ facts ” as given 
in “ Supernatural Religion,” but he, asserts as beyond all doubt, 
that the very passages in the epistle which are so contemptuously 
set aside by the author of ‘ Supernatural Religion ” are clear 
references to the third and fourth Gospels. Further, nobody 
as we shall see can pretend to maintain that there is a reference 
to the Protevangelium Jacobi, unless first of all he admits a 
reference to S. Luke. Finally, we shall complete our refuta- 
tion by showing that there is no reference to this Protevangelium 
at all. 

First, then, the testimony of Zacharias is taken word for 
word from S. Luke i. 6,* nor is there anything like it in the 
Protevangelium from beginning to end. Our opponent objects 
that there is no express reference toS. Luke. True, but neither 
is there any express reference to the Protevangelium. He goes 
on to say that, according to the epistle, Vettius Epagathus was 
“more full of the spirit than Zacharias” (7rd awvevua mAtiov 
tov Zaxapfov),and that “such an unnecessary and invidious com- 
parison would scarcely have been made had the writer known 
our Gospel and regarded it as inspired.” Here we have a mar- 
vellous instance of mistranslation; but let that pass. © The 
letter says that Epagathus had the “ Paraclete within him to 
a greater extent than Zacharias.” ‘There is nothing invidious 
in preferring a Christian martyr to Zacharias, who lived under 
the old law, and the whole point of comparison depends upon 
an implied allusion to S. Luke’s words “Zacharias was filled 
with the Holy Spirit” (i. 67). The references to 8. John are 
just as certain. ‘That which was spoken by our Lord,” we 
read (i. 15) “ was fulfilled; a time will come in which everyone 
who slays you will think that he offers a service to God.” This 
agrees almost verbally with the words of Christ, found in 
S. John (xvi. 2) and nowhere else, “the hour cometh that 
everyone who slays you will think that he offers a service to 
God.” There is a further allusion to S. John’s Gospel in the 
description of a martyr’s sufferings (§ 22), in the midst of 
which he was “ bedewed by the heavenly stream of the water 
of life which issues from the breast of Christ.” This use of 
the Gospels would be made more certain if it were not abso- 
lutely certain as it is, by the fact that quotations occur in the 
same epistle from the Acts of the Apostles, and one of the 





* Allowing of course for the changes of number and tense which the 
writer has to make in order to introduce St. Luke’s words into his own 
sentence. 
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Pastoral Epistles for both of which there is less early evidence 
than for the Gospels. 

Hilgenfeld is practically the only modern critic to whom 
our author appeals on this matter, and we find him passing 
judgment as follows :—‘In this epistle,” he says, “we see 
besides the Gospel of Luke (here he refers to the very passage 
we have been discussing) and of John (here again he gives the 
same references which we have given above), the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Pauline epistles, and the Apocalypse, in ecclesias- 
tical use, this last being quoted as Scripture.”* Scholten,+ 
another favourite authority of our author, says the same thing, 
and with the same confidence; nor are we aware that any 
critic who has discussed the matter decides differently. What 
becomes of the “ few who venture to doubt ” that there is no 
allusion to 8. Luke’s Gospel ? 

Our author himself is committed unaware to the same con- 
clusion. He follows Hilgenfeld{ in holding that there is also 
an “allusion” to the Protevangelium Jacobi. But why does 
Hilgenfeld believe in this allusion? The epistle mentions, as 
he thinks, the “ martyrdom ” of Zacharias. Now, an allusion 
to the “ martyrdom ” of a Zacharias would prove nothing ; but 
the Zacharias of the epistle must, he proceeds, be the father of 
S. John the Baptist, because there is “verbal agreement ” 
between the description of him in the epistle and that of 
Zacharias in Luke i. 6; and the martyrdom of this Zach- 
arias is mentioned only in the Protevangelium. We have but 
to remember that Zacharias and Vettius are compared with 
respect not to their death but to their lives; and that paprupia 
often means no more than testimony, and, in particular, a 
testimony or text of Scripture ; § and the allusion to the Prote- 
vangelium or to any fact peculiar to it, disappears. But anyhow 
(and this we make our chief point) no one can pretend that 
there is an allusion to the Protevangelium, unless first of all he 
admits a distinct reference to S. Luke. 

This ought to suffice as a specimen of the criticism in 
“ Supernatural Religion.” We have plenty more to offer, but 
we shall give them more summarily. We may see in this 
single instance the way in which the author goes to work. He 
cannot have read the Protevangelium ; he cannot have had more 





* Hilgenfeld, Kanon und Kritik des N. T., p. 31, seq. 

+ Scholten Altesten Zeugnisse, p. 110, seq. 

t Evangelien Justins der Clementinischen Homilienen und Marcious, 
p- 155, and Kanon und Kritik, p. 11, n. 1. 

§ Eg, in Euseb. H. E., ii, 39, 16. Epiphan, Haer, xlii., p. 375, ed. 
Petavius, 
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than a superficial acquaintance with the commonest even of the 
sceptical books which he quotes. Nor doesit occur to him that 
criticism should proceed on fixed principles, and he takes one 
doubtful word as evidence for the use of an Apocryphal Gospel, 
while he refuses anything short of a reference by name and a 
quotation exact in every syllable as indicating the use of a 
canonical one. Probably he saw the reference to Hilgenfeld 
in Tischendorf’s little book. He arrived without thought at 
his conclusion, and expanded it with habitual facility into 
three or four pages. 

A fragment has come down to us from the year 170 or there- 
abouts which is invested with peculiar interest because it is the 
only formal list of New Testament books which has survived 
among the fragments of early Christian literature. It was 
discovered by Muratori, and printed by him as a specimen of 
corrupt Latinity in the year 1740. Gradually critics awoke to 
the importance of this fragment for the history of the canon, 
and it has been re-edited, examined, and discussed by a multi- 
tude of critics. ‘‘ The mass of critics,” we are told in “ Super- 
natural Religion,” “ with very little independent consideration, 
have concluded the fragment to have been written towards 
the end of the second century.”* ‘his is a severe judgment on 
men who have edited the fragment and weighed every word of 
it. How much “consideration ” has our author himself given 
to the matter? He asserts that, to his knowledge, “no 
thoroughly competent judge has since (Muratori’s time) ex- 
pressed any opinion ” on the age of the manuscript, although 
as any one of the recent books which he quotes would have told 
him, Tregelles, perhaps the first textual critic of the day, has 
examined the manuscript, reproduced it in facsimile, and 
passed a definite judgment on its age, agreeing substantially 
with that of Muratori.t He presents us with a list of authorities 
on the subject so obviously inaccurate that it is utterly worth- 
less ;$ he translates the Latin word “ideo ”’§ “ certainly,” and he 





* §.R., ii. p. 244, seq. 

t See E. G. Tregelles himself, Canon Muratorianus. Oxford, 1867, p. 3, 
and Hesse, Murator. Fragment, 1873, p. 11. 

t Eg. He divides the authorities whom he quotes into two classes. (1.) 
Those who place the fragment towards the close of the second century. (2.) 
Those who would date it even earlier. Davidson and Scholten stand in the 
first class. Hesse in the second. Yet Davidson (Introduction to N. T 
p. 7) and Scholten (Altesten Zeugnisse, p. 127) suggest 180 as the date, 
which agrees with Hesse’s judgment (Murator. Fragment, p. 48), that the 
author of the fragment “wrete before Ireneus Clement and Tertullian.” 
Routh, Westcott, Tregelles, are also classed inaccurately 

$8. R,, ii. p. 243, 
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indulges in a variety of inconsistent arguments which we shall 
expose presently. Keeping this in view, if we are to go by 
authority, we prefer to side with “the mass of critics” at the 
cost of differing from the author of “ Supernatural Religion.” 
But we mean to discuss the matter on its merits without undue 
deference to them or to him. 

The manuscript is imperfect at the beginning ; the first com- 
plete sentence opens with the words “ third, the book of the 
Gospel according to Luke.” It describes the nature and 
origin of our third Gospel: then it proceeds to the “ fourth 
Gospel,” viz. that according to S. John, and describes its origin. 
It enumerates the Acts of the Apostles, thirteen epistles of 
S. Paul, the Epistles of S. Jude, and two (or more probably 
three) epistles of S. John, and his Apocalypse. Besides these it 
speaks of an Apocalypse of Peter, the canonical authority of 
which was doubted by some, of the Shepherd of Hermas, which 
had no canonical authority at all, and lastly, of various heretical 
forgeries which were to be rigorously excluded. 

Here we have a clear recognition of our four Gospels. No 
doubt the first part of the fragment is wanting, and the author 
of “Supernatural Religion” insists that only two gospels are 
named, viz., those of SS. Luke and John. It is certain, however, 
that the Church had, at the time the fragment was written, four 
gospels, for S. Luke’s is described as “ the third,” S. John’s as 
“the fourth.” Critics do not venture to doubt that Matthew 
and Mark were the other two, and this not from lack of “ inde- 
pendent judgment,” but because they know something of the 
history of Canon. There have been many uncanonical and 
many heretical gospels; but who ever heard, who, except the 
author of “ Supernatural Religion,” ever imagined a time when 
the Church received the Acts of the Apostles, all the epistles of 
S. Paul except that to the Hebrews, the Apocalypse of S. John, 
several of the Catholic epistles, the Gospels of SS. Luke and 
John, and then to complete the number of four, and to the rigid 
exclusion of all others, two uncanonical gospels? We remark 
further that the writer of the fragment puts the New Testament 
writings on the same level as the Old; * and he shows clearly 
that he is giving not his own judgment but the use of the 
Catholic Church.t 





* Thus it is said of the Gospels, that though they began (the history of 
Christ) in different ways, “this makes no difference to the faith of believers, 
since all things in all the Gospels are set forth by the one guiding —_ 

+ This is plain, when the fragment speaks either of doubtful or heretical 
books. Thus it is said that the Epistles of John and of Jude are “ retained 
in the Catholic ” (Church) while the forgeries of the Marcionites “ cannot be 
received into the Catholic Church.” 
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The chief question remains, At what date was the fragment 
written ? Many useless conjectures have been made as to its 
author; and attempts have been made on various sides and 
from various motives to put it earlier or later than the evidence 
warrants, though, as far as we are aware, no one except 
Dr. Donaldson and the author of “ Supernatural Religion” has 
ever thought it “ probable that the fragment was not written 
till an advanced period of the third century.” Let us look at 
the fragment itself. It maintains that the “Shepherd of 
Hiermas” ought indeed to be read, but cannot be accounted a 
book of Scripture, because “ Hermas wrote it very lately in our 
in our times, in the city of Rome, while his brother, Pius the 
bishop, was sitting on the chair of the Roman Church.” Pius 
was bishop of Rome from 139 to 155. The fragment speaks of 
a book composed under this Pontificate as written “ very lately.” 
Our author reminds us that the fragment does but contrast his 
own times with the Apostolic Age, and that we must not press 
his words. But, first, the fragment is not content with alleging 
that Hermas wrote “in our times,” he says, also, that he wrote 
“very lately,” and he does not make any vague contrast, but 
he specifies the time at which it was composed. Next, if we 
imagine with “ Supernatural Religion ” that the fragment itself 
dates from a late period in the third century (say 2707), it 
could not possibly contrast the Pontificate of Pius with the 
Apostolic Age as something very recent, and this for the simple 
reason that Hermas, so far from belonging to the same 
time as the writer of the fragment, must have lived far 
nearer to that of the Apostles. It is far more possible for 
Volkmar,* who places the fragment about 190, to argue from 
the contrast intended between the Apostolic Age and the date 
of Hermas, though even he does not meet the force of the word 
“nuperrime.” He left it for writers like the author of “Super- 
natural Religion ” to exaggerate and caricature his theory till 
it lost the semblance of plausibility. 

Internal marks are all in favour of the date which we have 
assigned to the fragment, i.e., about 170. The list of books 
corresponds closely to those which were recognized by Irenzus 
twenty years later, and the fragmeut only differs from him so 
far as it implies that the Church’s canon of the New Testament 
was less complete than in his time; again, it does not use the 
word “new testament,” which had become familiar in 
Tertullian’s again, it does not even, like Irenzeus and others, 
divide the books afterwards known as the New Testament, into 


Seep ——————— 





* In his edition of Credner’s Geschichte des Kanon. Anhang, p. 359, seq. 
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“Gospels and Apostolic writings,” though this division suits his 
purpose so exactly that he could hardly have failed to use it 
had it been already current. Again, all the heretics mentioned 
in the Fragment point to an early date. The list of books is 
evidently drawn up in protest against the Apocryphal books, 
forged in the interests of Basilides, Valentinus, Marcion, and 
the Montanists, nor is there an allusion to later controversies. 
This is hardly what we should look for in writing which belongs 
to a late period in the third ceutury, though the difficulty does 
not seem to have struck the author of “ Supernatural Religion.” 
He does indeed produce two instances of phraseology incon- 
sistent, as he thinks, with the early date which he claims for 
the fragment. Pius, he argues, again appealing to Dr. Donald- 
son, is represented as occupying “the chair” of the Roman 
church, and this expression is quite unprecedented in the 
second century, or till a much later date. Dr. Donaldson 
might have spared himself the trouble of producing this argu- 
ment. Not only is “ cathedra” or chair used in this technical 
sense by Tertullian,* but it occurs in the Clementine Homilies.+ 
Again he borrows from Tregelles a quotation from Tertullian 
about the first and second coming of Christ, and insists that 
because the fragment also speaks of the same comings, though 
in language widely different, this is another sign of late origin.{ 
We may safely leave this “argument ” and another theory of 
Dr. Donaldson about the interpretation of a passage in the 
fragment to refute themselves, and state our own conclusion. 
The fragment tells its own tale. It was written not long after 
155, i.e., a time which we may place approximately with many 
eminent critics who defend and who deny the authenticity of 
of the Gospels about 170.§ The fragment proves that our four 
Gospels were received within the whole Catholic Church at that 
date, as at once authentic and inspired. The writer may 





* Praescript, c. 36. 

t+ Ep. Clem ad Jacob, 2. «dypevra rovroy iioxoroy ipiv yeporora, 
@ Tijv tuijy rév Néywr moreiw kabédpay. Hilgenfeld puis the Clem. Homilies 
at a date earlier than that which we claim for the Muratorian Fragment. 
See his Apostol. Viiter, p. 301. 

t We may add that similar language about the two advents of Christ is 
found before the year 170 in Justin, Apol. 1, 52, p. 120 in Otto’s ed. 
Tregelles of course makes the quotation only to show “how common such 
phraseology ” was. In his Canon Murator. p. 36. 

§ Westcott on the Canon, p. 236. , Credner sur Geschichte des Kanons, 
p. 82, seq. Geschichte des Kanons, p. 167. (In the latter place Credner 
says “the fragment may have been composed about 170, anyhow at the 
end of the second century). Harnack quoted by Luthardt, Johanneische 
Ursprung de Vierten Evangeliums, p. 45. Hesse, Muratorische Fragment, 
p. 46 (where he suggests, 168—-176). 
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deserve little credit when he relates the circumstances under 
which S. John wrote his Gospel, but he has a right to be heard 
when he speaks of the authority of the Gospeis in the Church 
at his own time, and on this, the one point which concerns us 
here, his evidence is clear and explicit. 

We have dwelt at some length on the Epistle of the French 
churches and the Muratorian canon, and we are obliged to pass 
lightly over the testimonies of individual Fathers for the 
authority of the Gospels during our first period. Theophilus, 
Bishop of Antioch (ahout 180), quotes the Gospel of John, and 
speaks of it as inspired,” * and not only so, but he classes the 
Gospels together and compares them with the books of the Old 
Testament. ‘The writings,” he says, “ of the prophets and of 
Gospels are found to be in harmony, because all the inspired 
men have spoken by one spirit of God.” + This last passage is 
ignored in the book before us, though the fact Theophilus 
attributes inspiration to St. John’s Gospel, and to one of 
the pastoral epistles while his recognition of St. Matthew’s 
gospel is no less clear though less explicit, is proof conclusive 
that he used the Catholic canon, and that his gospels were those 
contained in it. Similar evidence may be collected from the 
fragment of a lost book by Apollinaris, Bishop of Hierapolis, 
on the paschal feast. The authenticity of this fragment is 
admitted on all sides and by all critics, in spite of the doubts 
entertained by Tillemont ; and the author of “ Supernatural 
Religion” is not likely to turn the tide of opinion by 
arguments which Tillemont certainly would not have used,} or 
by quoting Routh for the very opinion which he contradicts.§ 





* Theoph. ad Autol. ii. 22, p. 120, in Otto’s ed. 

t Ib., ili, 12, p. 218. 

t Eg. On the authority of Dr. Donaldson, the only writer of this century 
among the multitude who have discussed the fragment of Apollinaris, whom 
our author quotes for his own view, we are told that the testimony of the 
Paschal Chronicle, in which the fragment of Apollinaris is preserved, is 
“worth almost nothing” (S. R., ii. p. 190). Now if we cannot depend on 
the Paschal Chronicle for a fragment which bears every mark of authenticity, 
much less can we trust it when it mentions the particular year in which a 
book was written. This Paschal Chronicle informs us that Theodotion’s 
version of the Old Testament was written about the year 184. There 
are very grave reasons for supposing that Theodotion wrote much earlier. 
However, the author of “Supernatural Religion” has an object for 
accepting the later date, and (il. p. 212) he produces the testimony of the 
Chronicle without any indication that it is “ worth almost nothing.” 

§ Routh, Rell. Sacr., i. p. 167, is quoted as one of the “ most orthodox 
apologists who see little ground” for accepting the fragment of Apollinaris 
as genuine. On the contrary, Routh sys that he sees nothing in the frag- 
ments “ which forbids us toaccept them as the work of Apollinaris,” adding, 
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Once more: Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, complains in a letter 
to Soter, Bishop of Rome (168-176), that his own epistles had 
been falsified by heretics, and adds that he cannot wonder at 
this, since they have treated even the “Scriptures of the Lord ” 
(rwv kuptakov ypadwv) in the same way.* Dr. Westcott claims 
this as a recognition of the New Testament ; but this it appears 
is really discreditable in “ any critic, even though an apologist,” 
and “there is no means of proving” that Dionysius referred 
to “evangelical works,’ “much less to our Gospels ” 
(S. R., ii. p. 165). Here we have ouly room to quote a sentence 
from Credner, a critic against whom a great part of Westcott’s 
book is directed, and who is distinguished for his “clear and 
thoughtful mode of reasoning” (S. R.,i. p. 401). He gives his 
judgment thus (p. 52) :—“ Dionysius, about the year 170, gives 
to the Gospels the significant title of ypapai xupiaxai, an ex- 
pression of frequent occurrence in the literature of the time ;” 
and he goes on to prove this by references to Irenzeus + (ii. 35, 4). 
Indeed a little knowledge of the history of the canon would 
have convinced our author that ypagal xvptaxai can only refer 
to New Testament writings, principally perhaps to the Gospels ; 
and the Gospels of a Catholic bishop, in the year 170, could be 
no other than those which were universally recognized, as we 
have seen already, in the Church of that time. 

There is, however, one writer in this period of whom we must 
speak at greater length. Nearly twenty pages in “ Supernatural 
Religion” are devoted to Tatian, the disciple of S. Justin 
Martyr. He is the bridge between our first and our second 
period; for we shall have to refer to him when we come to 
treat of Justin, his master, and we wish to establish our position 
with regard to his testimony once for all. After the death of 
Justin, between 170-175, he wrote an oration against the Greeks, 
and in it he makes use of S. John’s Gospel. Afterwards he 
lapsed into the heresy of the Encratites, and probably after 
his fall he composed a Diatessaron, or harmony of our four 
Gospels. The first part of our statement is generally admitted, 
and nothing but the fact that we are anwering “ Supernatural 
Religion ” obliges us to make it good. The second was con- 





“The author of the preface (i.e. to the Paschal Chronicle) deserves the same 
credence as the other writers of the same age, on whose authority we receive 
many books of the ancients which are not mentioned by Eusebius.” He 
quotes Gallandius as agreeing with him. 

* Euseb., iv. 23, 12. 

+ Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 52. We may add the analogy of cvpiaKy rpéipa 
and the Aoyiwy cupraxHy tEnynorc, H. E., iii. 39, 1. Ziegler, Irenaus, p. 100, 
interprets the ypagai xvpaxai, as signifying gospels, and refers for the sense 
of the word to the same passage of Irenzeus. 
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tested for a Jong time, though, as we hope to show, on insufficient 
grounds. We shall take these two points in order. 

First, as to Tatian’s use of S. John; and here our task, 
if irksome, is at least easy. Tatian is discoursing on the dark- 
ness of man’s heart, “ and this,” he says, “is the sense of the 
declaration ‘the darkness doth not comprehend the light.’ ” * 
He is exhorting the Greeks to leave the service of demons for 
that of the true God, and he gives this reason—“ All things 
(have been made) by Him, and without Him nothing has been 
made.” + This surely is plain proof; and besides these there 
are other phrases which we may fairly attribute to the influence 
of our fourth Gospel, now that we have established the fact of 
its use by Tatian. Thus we read, “ God is a spirit” ¢ (words 
found in S. John and nowhere else) ; and again, “ God was in 
the beginning, but we have received it that the beginning is the 
power of the Word.” § Our first two examples are clearer than 
many undoubted patristic citations, and the author of “ Super- 
natural Religion” produces nothing which even looks like a 
parallel from any source other than S. John’s Gospel. He 
insists upon minute verbal discrepancies, and he labours to show 
that the context in which Tatian places S. John’s words and 
the meaning he gives them, differ from their place and their 
context in S. John’s Gospel. The same argument would prove 
that Tertullian used Gospels different from ours; but we need 
not travel beyond the short “ Address” of Tatian himself. In 
chapter 15 we find a verse of the eighth Psalm quoted thus :— 
“ A call through repentance has been given to them [i.e. to men], 
according to the word which says ‘since they have been made a 
little less than the angels.’” Here the context and meaning 
of the Psalm are not preserved very carefully. Are we to infer 
that Tatian did not know our book of Psalms, and was really 
quoting some apocryphal writing? One objection remains, and 
it rests on an ignorance of Greek, as the argument of which we 
have just disposed rests on an ignorance of Tatian. We are 
reminded that, even if Tatian quotes the fourth Gospel, there is 
no sign that he regarded it as authoritative. Now he quotes a 
verse from the first chapter of S. John with a special formula ; 
he calls it 75 cipnuévov. This formula occurs often, and in 
different parts, of the New Testament, and it always serves to 
introduce a quotation from the Scriptures. Tatian, then, not 
only quotes S. John’s Gospel, but he quotes it as a recognized 
authority. 

Next, as to his Diatessaron. According to our author, there 





* Tatian, Orat. 13, p. 60, ed. Otto, T > 19, p. 88. 
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is no means of determining what it was. Many called it the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. Victor of Capua speaks of it 
as the Diapente. Theodoret, who had seen it, implies that it 
was not a mere harmony of our Gospels. Syriac writers con- 
fused it with the Diatessaron of Ammonius. This is hopeless 
confusion, but it is confusion which arises from the uncritical 
and undiscriminating way in which the author of ‘ Supernatural 
Religion ” treats historical authorities. Let us try to arrange 
the evidence, and then to pass judgment upon it. 

Eusebius,* the oldest authority, states that Tatian “ having 
made, I know not how, a certain collection and combination of 
the Gospels, called this the Diatessaron.” Eusebius had not seen 
it, and he did not know how Tatian arranged the Gospels, but 
he was certain that it was our Gospels which he arranged.+ 
The evidence of Eusebius is confirmed by the fact that no four 
Gospels except ours were ever separated from others and regarded 
as the four, and by the knowledge which we have that Tatian 
was familiar with the Gospel of S. John. The next authority 
is Epiphanius. He, like Eusebius, had no personal knowledge 
of the Diatessaron, but his account deserves much less considera- 
tion, not only because of his inferiority to Eusebius in learning 
and accuracy, but also because, while Eusebius gives his evidence 
with clearness and confidence, Epiphanius does but profess to 
repeat a vague rumour. “The Diatessaron,” he tells us, “ which 
some call the Gospel according to the Hebrews, is said to have 
been made by him.”{ We italicise the word some because the 
author of ‘ Supernatural Religion ” in the heat of his argument 
transforms it into “ many,” and, as if this were not enough, as- 
sumes, without the faintest proof, that these persons “ must have 
read ” Tatian’s work; till at last, from the vague words of Epi- 
phanius, “some” “call (it) the Gospel accordingtothe Hebrews,” 
he extracts the very definite judgment “ many ” (!) “ distinctly 
and correctly” (!!) called it “the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews.” § Our third authority is Theodoret ; || perhaps the 
most important of all. He was Bishop of Cyrus, in Syria. He 
found that the Catholics of his diocese used Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
regarding it as a useful compendium. Theodoret, who was 
specially learned in the history of heresies, knew the bad repu- 
tation of Tatian; he collected two hundred copies of the book, 





* Euseb, H. E., iv. 29, 16. 

+ If Eusebius had been in doubt as to the Gospels which Tatian used, 
he would have said that he did not know whence, i.e. from what sources 
(ode oid” brd0ev, asin H. E., iii. 36, 11), Tatian composed his Harmony, nor 
would he have stated categorically that Tatian made it from “ the Gospels.” 

t Epiphan. Heer., xlvi. 1. § S. R., ii, pp. 158-160, 
| Theodor. Heer, Fab., i. 20. 
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found upon examination that it omitted the genealogies which 
traced our Lord’s descent to David, and finally prohibited this 
Diatessaron and introduced the full records of the Gospels 
instead. Observe, Theodoret knew the book well; he calls it 
the Diatessaron, and, anxious as he was to find fault, he does not 
say a syllable about its being compiled from apocryphal Gospels. 
If ever there was a strong argument from silence, it is this. 
And further, Theodoret distinctly implies that Tatian’s Diates- 
saron was made from our Gospels, for he speaks of the heretic 
as having “cut out the genealogies and all which related to 
our Lord’s birth from the seed of David according to the flesh.” 
It is urged that the name of Diatessaron is uncertain, because 
Victor of Capua in the sixth century calls it Diapente. Victor 
is a late writer, and he had not seen Tatian’s Harmony. But 
the author of “ Supernatural Religion” does not, and con- 
sistently with his argument could not, quote Victor’s words in 
full. They are these:—“I have learned from the history of 
Eusebius that Tatian compiled one Gospel out of the four... . 
to which he gave the title Diapente.”* Thus Victor con- 
tradicts himself; and his statement, on which our author builds, 
is neither more nor less than a slip of the pen. Thus there is 
every reason to believe that Tatian compiled his Harmony from 
the Gospels. The oldest and the most accurate authority tells 
us that he actually did so. His statement is confirmed by 
Theodoret, who had seen and examined the Diatessaron; and 
there is nothing to set on the other side except the lapsus of a 
late Latin writer, and the fact that “some,” we do not know who, 
called the Diatessaron the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
And this probably because of a real resemblance between the 
yn Both the Gospel and the Diatessaron omitted the gene- 
alogies. 

So much for Greek and Latin authorities. But besides all 
this, Tatian’s Diatessaron was translated at an early date into 
Syriac; for it was used and commented on by S. Ephraem, 
who knew no Greek, and who died in 378. This Syriac trans- 
lation clenches our proof that Tatian’s Diatessaron was made 
from our Gospels, for it began with the first verse of S. John. 
We owe this knowledge to a very learned Syriac writer, 
Ephraem Barsalibi, whose evidence is important, although he 
lived in the last part of the twelfth century; for he was well 
acquainted with S. Ephraem’s commentary on Tatian.t The 





* The words occur in Victor's preface to the Harmony of the Gospels 
The last edition is by Ranke—“ Novum Testamentum ex m’scripto Victoris 
Capuani, Marburgi et Lipsiz : 1868.” 

t*Assemanni, Bibliothec. Orient., ii. p. 159, where Barsalibi says that 
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Syriac writers, if we believe “ Supernatural Religion,” confused 
the Harmony of Tatian with that made by Ammonius in the 
middle of the third century. Some did so, no doubt, but not 
Ephraem Barsalibi, for he expressly distinguishes the one from 
the other.* 

In “Supernatural Religion” this Syriac evidence is dis- 
missed with the remark that “all critics are agreed that no 
important deduction can be derived from it.” We could 
produce a list of eminent critics who are very far from agreeing 
to anything of the kind. Hilgenfeld, in his Introduction to 
the New Testament, considers it carefully, and frankly admits 
that the theory of Credner, which is repeated with the addition 
of mistakes which are original, by “ Supernatural Religion,” 
has been met with weighty reasons on the opposite side by 
Daniel. Far from making light of the Syriac evidence, he 
points out, as we have done, that it is impossible to suppose 
that Barsalibi, like other Syriac writers, confused the Harmony 
with that of Ammonius, and he states the result of his exami- 
nation thus: “ All this puts before us a harmony which began 
with John i. 1, including the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, John, 
and without doubt that of Mark also (omitting, of course, 
the Genealogies).” He admits every point for which orthodox 
critics have contended, except that he thinks Tatian “‘ perhaps ” 
inserted in his Harmony additions from the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews.t We will not refer the author to Semisch, 
to Daniel, or even to Meyer; the first two are “ apologetic 
critics,” the third believes in S. John’s Gospel. But Hil- 
genfeld deserves his respect, and he may learn from him to 
be less confident and more accurate for the future. Anyhow 
Hilgenteld would have saved him from quoting Victor’s slip 
as decisive proof that the “ eccleasiastical theory ” on Tatian’s 
Diatessaron is incorrect, or from the extraordinary inferences 
he has built on Epiphanius, or from his hopeless confusion about 
the Syriac writers. 

Tatian’s evidence has a double value, for it shows that the 
Gospels were received without as well as within the Church. 





Ephraem commented on the Diatessaron of Tatian, which opened with the 
first verse of S. John. Assemanni., ii. 157, where Barsalibi shows his own 
acquaintance with this commentary of 8. Ephraem. 

* Assemanni, Bibliotheca Orientalis, tom. ii. pp. 159, 160. 

+ Hilgenfeld, Einleitung in das N. Testament, p. 75, seq. It has appeared 
since “ Supernatural Religion,” but this does not excuse the author in his 
mis-statement about all critics being agreed as to the worthlessness of the 
Syriac evidence. Semisch, Tatiani Diatessaron, 1856 ; Meyer, Commentary 
on §. John, 5th ed. p. 12; Bleek, Introduction to the N, Testament (Eng. 
Transl.), 1869, p. 246, regard it as conclusive. 
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Nor were the Encratites the only heretics who availed them- 
selves of the canonical Gospels. 8S. John’s Gospel was in 
especial esteem among the great sect of the Gnostics known as 
the Valentinians. Heracleon, the most illustrious member of 
Valentine’s school, wrote a commentary on S. John, large 
fragments of which have been preserved by Origen.* In 
these fragments the authenticity of the Gospel is assumed 
throughout; indeed Heracleon bases his tenets on a perverted 
interpretation of single words spoken by Christ and recorded by 
S. John. The shifts to which he betakes himself in trying 
to elude the natural meaning of the words, and the trouble 
which he took in writing an exposition, are evidence enough 
that he admitted its apostolic origin. Clement of Alexandria 
quotes an exposition by the same heresiarch of a verse in 
S. Luke.t What was the dateof Heracleon? Heinrici thinks 
he has shown that he wrote his commentary on S. John 
between 140 and 160.{ Hilgenfeld and Lipsius § place the 
time of his greatest activity about 170. We cannot argue the 
matter out within the limits of an article, still less can we 
follow ‘Supernatural Religion” through its dreary waste of 
bad reasoning and bad Greek on this point. We will take the 
date as it is given by Hilgenfeld and Lipsius, and with the 
testimony of the Valentinians, we bring our examination of 
the first period to a close. 

S. Justin Martyr is the principal authority in our second 
period, for he is the only writer who falls within it, who 
has left us works which are still preserved. He was born 
in Samaria, embraced Christianity about 137, || and died in: 
167. Three of his works remain; two of them are apologies 
for the Christian religion addressed to the heathen ; the third 
is a dialogue with the Jew Trypho, in which Justin sets himself 
to establish the truth of Christianity against the Jews. There 
has been considerable dispute of late as to the time at which 
these works were composed, and again, for the sake of brevity, 
we accept the date assigned by our adversaries, and place them 
between 147 and 160.9 

The titles of Justin’s books show that they were not intended 
primarily for Christian readers. He did indeed write against 
the heresy of Marcion, but this book has perished. In those 








* They are collected in Grabe’s Spicilegium Patrum, ii. p. 85. 
+ Strom. iv. 9, p. 595. 
t Valentinianische Gnos. is und die H. Schrift., 1875, p. 14. 
§ See Hilgenfeld, Einleitung, p. 49. 
.. This is the date given by 1 st de Apologetis, seci. ii. pars iii. ¢. 1. 
Tillemont and others have placed his conversion earlier. 
7 S.R., i. p. 289, seq. 
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which remain, he does not, and he could not, have argued 
from the authority of the Gospels, which were unknown to the 
heathen emperor and senate tc whom he directed his Apologies, 
and despised by the Jews, whom he tried to persuade by his 
Dialogue. He does not even enumerate the Gospels, or 
mention any one of our Gospels clearly and by name. How- 
ever, he states expressly that he used written records of our 
Lord’s life. Sometimes he tells us that he is quoting these 
records, and besides this he relates a great number of Christ’s 
deeds, and words, which are evidently taken from them. 
The question then is this: Were these records our Gospels? 
and as we go on we shall show how important the question 
is for the whole controversy on the origin of the Gospels. 
It occupies close upon two hundred pages in “Supernatural 
Religion,’ and the author concludes his discussion with 
the remark that “ Justin cannot be cited to prove” the 
“very existence” of the Synoptic Gospels,* while as to 
that of S. John, far from showing the slightest acquaintance 
with it, he offers “presumptive testimony” against its 
“ apostolic origin.”+ We have not two hundred pages at our 
command, but we hope to show that Justin knew and acknow- 
ledged all of our Gospels, and to examine the arguments of 
“ Supernatural Religion” by the way. The question turns 
on the account which Justin gives of his records, on the 
similarity or dissimilarity of Christ’s life, as he relates it, 
with the history in our Gospels, and lastly on a comparison 
of his quotations with the text of these Gospels. 

To begin with the account which Justin gives of his records. 
He calls them generally the “ Memoirs of the Apostles ” 
(arouvnpovetuata twv ’arootéAwyv). This title was in all likeli- 
hood of his own devising, for it does not occur elsewhere in 
Christian literature. He uses it first in the apology addressed 
to the Roman Emperor, and it seems to be an attempt to put 
the word “ gospel” into tolerable Greek, and make it intelligible 
to educated Pagans. These “ Memoirs” were not about the 
Apostles: on the contrary, Justin says that they were composed 
by the “ Apostles [of Christ] and by those who followed them,” { 
= that they contained the whole history of Christ (Apol. L, 33, P. 

86). Further, thecommonnamefor thesememoirs was « Gospels,” 
for Justin describes them as the “ Memoirs which are called 
Gospels.’”’§ In conclusion these Gospels were read throughout the 
whole Church in the Christian assemblies, This appears from the 
first apology in which Justin gives the Emperor an account of 
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Christian worship and particularly of the celebration of the Eu- 
charist. “On the day called Sunday,” he says, “ all who live in 
cities or in the country assemble together [notice the general 
terms which are employed, ] and the memoirsof the Apostles[that 
is, as we have seen, the Gospels] or the writings of the Prophets 
are read as long as time permits.”* These “ Memoirs” then 
were called Gospels, and they were written by the Apostles and 
those who followed them. This description answers exactly to 
our Gospels: two of them are the work of the Apostles 
Matthew and John, and two of apostolic men, Mark and Luke. 
It answers to nothing else. We have no proof that there was 
any one Gospel in Justin’s time, except the canonical ones 
which professed to be the work of an Apostle. The Gospel 
according to Peter is mentioned for the first time about the 
year 190, + and Serapion, Bishop of Antioch, to whom we owe 
our information about it, speaks of it in terms which are 
perfectly consistent with a belief that the forgery was still 
recent. Moreover, if Justin’s Gospels were not ours, we want 
proof that there was in his time a collection of Gospels, differ- 
ing from our present ones yet attributed to the Apostles and 
their followers, and separated in such a way from other records of 
the same kind that they could be regarded as one writing, and 
called “ the Gospel.” For Justin’s language tallies exactly with 
that of alater age, when, by the admission even of *‘ Supernatu- 
ral Religion,” our Gospels were fully acknowledged. Like Ter- 
tullian, he speaks of Gospels “composed by the Apostles and 
their followers.’ Like Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria, he 
looks upon the Gospels as one, and calls them “ the Gospel.” ¢ 

Let us see what our author has to say on the other side. 
He urges that Justin speaks of memoirs written by “ the Apos- 
tles, invariably using the article which refers the memoirs to the 
collective body of the Apostles.” § This proves too much, for 
he also mentions “the writings of the Prophets,” though he 
certainly did not imagine that they were written by the collec- 
tive body of the Prophets. Next he says that many “ spurious 
writings, bearing the names of the Apostles and their followers, 
were in circulation in the early Church.’ However, he does 
not produce any proof that any spurious Gospel was ascribed to 
an apostle till a generation after Justin’s time, and as for those 
ascribed to followers of the Apostles, he names but one, and 
he quotes, to show its existence, we presume, in the early Church, 
a decree of Pope Gelasius, towards the close of the fifth century. 





* Apol. 1. 67, p. 158. + Euseb. H. E., vi. 12. 
t Dial. 100, p. 340, § 8. R., i. p. 297. 
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He does not attempt to show that any of these spurious Gospels 
were put together and regarded as one. This is a strange 
specimen of critical reasoning, and he completes it by informing 
us that the words “ which are called Gospels ” are “a manifest 
interpolation in Justin’s text.” We need hardly say that this 
alteration of his rests on mere conjecture, for the MSS. have 
the words, and they are exactly in Justin’s manner.* It does 
not follow that if the Memoirs were commonly called Gospels, 
Justin would have generally used this name, because “‘ memoir ” 
as used for records of Christ’s life, is an expression peculiar to 
Justin; so that in any case his term is asingular one. And as 
to the argument to which our author betakes himself, viz., 
there is an instance of a gloss which has crept into the text of 
another work by Justin, therefore this is a gloss, it does not 
call for any formal reply. An editor who treated the text of 
Aischylus on this principle would not gain much credit by his 
pains. 

We have not done yet. These Gospels written by the Apos- 
tles and their followers were, as Justin observes, read upon 
Sundays in the Christian assemblies. Their authority was so 
high that they were read like the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment. Indeed, Justin mentions the reading of the Gospels 
first, and that of the prophetic books second. Hence, on our 
author’s theory, we are driven to this supposition: In Justin’s 
time Gospels attributed to the Apostles and their followers were 
universally read and acknowledged in the Church; immediately 
after Justin’s death these Gospels were rejected and their very 
existence forgotten. At the very same time four other Gospels, 
also attributed to the Apostles and their followers, came into 
favour. They were adopted by every Catholic Christian in 
every part of the world, and among others by Justin’s own 
disciple Tatian, who put them together in the form of a har- 
mony. So sudden and yet so complete was the substitution 
that Irenzeus, who at Justin’s death was a man of twenty or 
twenty-five, considered it the height of heretical audacity to 
reject any one of the Gospels which the Church had received 
since the beginning. 

‘* Supernatural Religion” endeavours to show that other 
works were read in the churches which failed to obtain a place 
in theCanon. So far as his facts are correct they strengthen our 
position. Justin’s Gospels were publicly read on Sundays, and 
that as an habitual act of Christian worship. The epistle of the 
Roman Bishop Clement was read, not, as our author tells us, 
‘in most churches” (this would be év rate wAstarate éxxAnolac) 





* See Semisch. Denkwiirdigkeiten des Martyrer Justinus, p. 93, n. 1. 
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but in “ very many churches.”* The Apocalypse of Peter was 
read in the Church of one country, and only on one day of the 
year.t The “Shepherd of Hermas” also was read “in 
churches,” i.e. in some churches.~ And what followed from 
this partial use of these writings in the Church? Simply this; 
that Eusebius does not dare to exclude them absvlutely from 
the Canon. He classes them as “ doubtful” books, and this 
though his own judgment was opposed to them.§ If Justin’s 
Gospels were different, this universal reception would have 
given them a place in the Canon. Most certainly, if they had 
failed to obtain this, they would have had their place among 
the “doubtful” books. Yet all his Gospels, according to 
“ Supernatural Religion” (even if the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews was among them, all but one) disappeared utterly 
or were rejected as absolutely heretical ; and the instances 
adduced to explain this difficulty make it more inexplicable. 
We have now to compare the history of Christ as it is given 
by Justin with the accounts in our Gospels. Justin’s references 
to the life and teaching of Christ are very numerous, and often 
he descends into minute detail. He gives the history of the 
infancy at very great length; he describes the baptism and the 
temptation, the preaching and the death of John the Baptist, 
the confession of Peter, the mission of the Apostles, the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, the agony of Christ in the garden, His 
passion and death, His burial, His resurrection and ascension. 
Besides this, he reports a vast number of our Lord’s sayings 
uttered on a great variety of occasions and to a great variety of 
persons. There is a difficulty in accepting the theory of 
“ Supernatural Religion,” and supposing that Justin took the 
materials of his history from the Gespel according to the 
Hebrews or from the “Gospel according to Peter.” Putting 
aside other objections which are decisive in themselves, it is 
enough to say that the Gospel according to the Hebrews was 
received by the Ebionites, many of whom denied our Lord’s 
miraculous birth,|| and contained no account of Christ’s infancy. 
Yet this is the very point on which the “ Memoirs” of Justin 
were most explicit. As for the “ Gospel according to Peter,” we 
Know little about it except that it was Docetic, i.e., it 
denied the reality of our Lord’s human nature. But we have 
stated already how emphatically Justin asserts the reality of 





* iy wXtioraic ixx\noiac. Euseb. H. E., iii. 16. 

t Sozomen. H. E., vii. 19. ft Enuseb. H. E., iii. 3. 

§ Epiphan. Her., xxx. 13 et 14. Hilgenteld shows that this omission was 
common to all recensions of this Gospel. See his Novum Test, extra 
Canonem, Fascic. ult. p. 19. 

|| Euseb. H. E., vi. 12. 
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our Lord’s human birth, and on Christ’s sufferings (a subject 
equally distasteful to the Docetz) he enlarges with a precision 
and minuteness which has no parallel except in the history of 
the infancy. 

We proceed to a closer comparison between the facts in Christ’s 
life,as given by Justin, and the narration in our Gospels. Wemust 
refer our readers who wish to examine the question thoroughly 
to Credner’s tables of the Gospel history, as it can be extracted 
from Justin ; and here we can only state the results of our own 
investigation. We have counted one hundred and thirty-six 
distinct statements made by Justin with regard to our Lord’s 
life. It is, of course, a little hard to settle what is to be 
reckoned as a distinct statement, but we have done our best to 
make the calculation impartially. Further, Justin gives sixty 
sayings of our Lord. Of these one hundred and thirty-six 
facts, one hundred and sixteen occur substantially in our 
Gospels. Of the sixty sayings, all are found there in substance 
except two. Thus the proportion between the cases in which 
Justin agrees with our Gospels compared with those in which 
he diverges from them are as 174 to 22. These additions or 
divergences, moreover, are for the most part exceedingly slight. 
A few seem to be inferences from our Gospel text ; others to be 
lapses of memory ; the rest probably were drawn from tradition. 
In “Supernatural Religion” this substantial coincidence between 
the Memoirs of Justin and our Gospels is not even hinted at. 
Yet surely it is a formidable difficulty to those who maintain 
that his “ Memoirs” were not our Gospels. It would be 
possible to suppose, though there is no real analogy for the 
supposition, that Justin used a single Gospel different from 
ours, yet relating almost precisely the same events as, say, our 
S. Matthew. But this hypothesis, unlikely as it is, will not 
meet the requirements of the case. Justin, as we have seen 
already, used more Gospels than one. If they were other than 
ours, then we must imagine that he used several Gospels 
different from and yet in the matter they contained corre- 
sponding almost exactly to onrs—a theory which is, we do not 
say not unlikely, but impossible. 

So far we have been tracing the general parallelism between 
the Gospel history in Justin’s Memoirs and our Gospels. We 
have still to show that Justin bears the impress left by an 
acquaintance with each, and this done, we may fairly consider 
the accumulation of proof complete. This impress may be 
traced in Justin’s mention:of facts peculiar to each of our 
Gospels, in repetition of their peculiar phraseology, and to a 
considerable extent in verbal agreement with them. 

Beginning with S, Matthew, we find in Justin a number 
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of facts about the history of Christ which are contained in 
S. Matthew’s Gospel, and nowhere else in the canonical 
Gospels. The mere abstract of these coincidences occupies 
several pages in the work of Semisch on the Memoirs of 
Justin; and as this agreement is not contested or indeed men- 
tioned by ‘‘ Supernatural Religion,” we need not prove it at 
length.* Our author does, however, commit himself to a defi- 
nite statement which we propose to verify. ‘ The peculiarities 
of language of our Synoptic Gospels,” he says, “ are entirely 
wanting in Justin.” + He asks his readers to compare Credner 
on the point; and though an assertion so utterly ignorant does 
not surprise us in “ Supernatural Religion,” it certainly would 
be astonishing to find it in Credner. This writer did, indeed, 
commit himself to the theory that Justin’s Memoirs were not 
our Gospels, and he has supplied “ Supernatural Religion” with 
nearly every fact which he uses in argument on the point; but 
he was a man of real learning, and certainly incapable of the 
blunders which are scattered broadcast in the pages of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion.” On turning to Credner, we find his statement 
to be simply that, in particular sections of Justin’s narration, 
the peculiar phraseology of our Gospels does not exist. And 
now as to the fact. Let us compare Justin’s language with that 
of the first Synoptic Gospel. Matthew alone, of all New 
Testament writers, uses the expression “ kingdom of heaven ” 
(BactAcla roHv ov’pavwy): it recurs cleven times in Justin, { 
He alone speaks of the “ heavenly Father’ (6 rarjp 6 ovpanoc) : 
the same phrase recurs three times in Justin.§ S. Matthew 
uses no less than three times a very peculiar Greek expression 
to describe the healing miracles of Christ. He speaks of Him as 
“ healing every disease and every infirmity” (Qcparcbwy wacav 
vésov kal macav padaxiav).|| Of the word for “ infirmity ” 
there is no other instance in the New Testament, while the 
adjective from which it is derived has in the rest of its books a 
meaning widely different. Even in the entire Septuagint the 
collocation of the three principal words (Oepamevev wadakiav Kat 
vésov) does not occur; yet this peculiar phrase is repeated by 
Justin ;§ and even Hilgenfeld, in an early work directed against 
the very identity of Justin’s Memoirs with our Gospels, which we 
ure trying to establish, threw down his arms when he came to 
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this coincidence, and acknowledged that the recurrence of “ such 
a siugular expression” in Justin must be regarded as a remi- 
niscence of Matthew’s Gospel.* Again, there are phrases 
which are found in all of the Synoptics, but still are character- 
istic of Matthew because of their frequency in his Gospel. 
Such are “ the Father in heaven” (6 warip 6 év roig ov pavoitc), 
and a peculiar use of the Greck word mposépxeo8ar; and each 
of these peculiarities is repeated four times in Justin. t Other 
instances might be added, but we have given more than enough 
to test our author’s assertion that “the peculiarities of the 
language of our Synoptical Gospels are entirely wanting in 
Justin,” and to exhibit his own acquaintance with Justin in its 
true light. 

We have some comments to make on another dictum of 
“ Supernatural Religion” before we give instances of verbal 
quotation from S. Matthew. The author assumes that, when 
Justin directly professes to quote from his Memoirs, “ accuracy 
may be expected.” { Is this so? With some of the ante- 
Nicene Fathers, who beyond all question acknowledged the 
authority of the Gospels, inaccurate quotation is habitual. § 
Our author forgets that the Fathers lived before there were any 
printed books; and while he speaks strongly of their “ inaccu- 
racy” and “want of critical judgment,” he virtually attributes to 
them all the accuracy of modern critics whenever it suits his pur- 
pose to doso. But, indeed, thereisnoneed to reason from analogy 
as to the amount of accuracy we may expect from Justin when 
he quotes his Memoirs. He quotes the classics; he quotes the 
Old ‘Testament in the Septuagint version. In the Apologies we 
find a citation from the Timzeus of Plato, || another from Plato’s 
Republic, § «a third from the Memorabilia of Xenophon. ** 
All these quotations are clearly and evidently made from 
memory; for Justin alters unconsciously the sense of the 
authors whom he quotes, and makes a variety of marked changes 





* Hilgenfeld, Evangel, Justin’s, Clementin. Hom. und Marcions, p. 275, 
note 1. 

t The former, Apol. 1, 15, p. 40; ib. 13, p. 42 and p. 44; Dial. 101, 
p. 344: the latter, Apol. 1, 16, p. 42; ib. 17, p. 44; Dial. 103, p. 252; 
ib. 125, p. 422. 

IS. R., i. p. 348. 

§ See the careful chapter on this part of the subject in Semisch, p. 218, 
sey. The epistle of Clement of Rome abounds in quotations from the Old 
Testament quite as free as Justin’s citations from the Gospels. Ronsch, in his 
recent work on the “ New Testament of Tertullian,” begins by stating as a 
familiar fact that Tertullian often does not keep to the words of Scripture. 
The liberty which Clement of Alexandria takes in quoting Scripture is 
notorious. 

|| Apol. 11, 10, p. 192. — Apol. 1,3,p.8  ** Apol, 11, 119, p41. 
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in their language. As to the Old Testament, Justin quotes over 
and over again from one of its books words which really occur 
in another;* he puts together and welds into a continuous 
quotation passages which really occur in different chapters, nay, 
in different books of the Old Testament.t He quotes verses 
in reversed order,{ he abbreviates the sense, § adds and 
changes words, || sometimes unconsciously alters facts; QJ he 
allows himself these liberties even when he introduces his quota- 
tions with the solemn formula “ it is written.” Inaccuracies of 
this kind occur even in the Dialogue where Justin is arguing with 
Jews, and had special motives for care in quotiug the Old Testa- 
ment. We have given but a few instances out of a vast number 
collected by Semisch, who has proved that each variety of inaccu- 
rate quotations which “ apologetic critics” assume in Justin’s 
quotations from our Gospels finds an exact parallel in his quota- 
tions from the Old Testament. Yet there is no allusion to these 
facts in ‘ Supernatural Religion,” and our author dismisses with 
contempt the *‘ threadbare” assertion that Justin quoted his 
Gospels from memory. An assertion which is important and 
true cannot be “threadbare.” If Justin trusted to his memory 
in quoting Plato to the heathen, and the prophets to the Jews, 
we may be sure he was not at greater pains to be accurate when 
he quoted the Gospels to those who knew little about them and 
cared less. One word more, and we shall have submitted the 
theory that Justin quoted the Gospels, and quoted them from 
memory, to the most rigid verification. Justin, in professing 
to give the words of our Lord, gives them in forms which 
vary more or less from each other; and this of itself is a suffi- 
cient indication that he took small pains to quote exactly. 
Let the reader bear this in mind, and then consider the follow- 
ing facts. 

There are nine passages in Justin which agree, some quite, 
all nearly word for word, with our Gospel of S. Matthew. We 
shall give one instance. “ Our Christ,” we read in the Dialogue, 
“declared upon earth at that time to those who said that Elias 
must come before the Christ—Elias indeed will come, and will 
restore all things; but I say to you that Elias has come already 
and they did not know him, but they did to him whatsoever 
they willed. And it is written, ¢hen the disciples understood 
that He spoke to them about John the Baplist.”** We sub- 





* Apol. 1, 35, p. 90; ib. 51, p. 120; ib. 53, p. 124. Dial. 14, p, 52; ib. 
49, p. 160. : 

+ Apol. 1, 52, p.122. t Apol. 1,38, p94 § Apol. 1, 44, p. 104. 

|| Apol. 1, 48, p. 114. J Apol. 1, 60, p. 14v. 
_ ** Dial. 49, p. 162, cf. Matt. xvii. 11, seq. The other instances occur 
in the Apology, 1, 15, p. 38, cf. Matt. ix. 13; 1. 16, p. 44, cf. Matt. vii. 19 ; 
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join the commentary of Credner, and in doing so, we take a critic 
who has been the most powerful opponent of the position which 
we maintain. Discussing the last clause of this passage, which 
is introduced with the formula “and it is written,” he says, 
‘These words can only come from our Matthew, with whom 
they are in verbal agreement, for it is utterly improbable that 
a remark of such a special nature should have been made in 
identically the same way by two persons distinct from and in- 
dependent of each other.”* Over and above the direct coinci- 
dences between Justin and our first Gospel, there are other hardly 
less striking proofs that he had read our S. Matthew. It is well 
known that our first Gospel quotes passages from the Old Testa- 
ment which are not to be found exactly as they are quoted, either 
in the Hebrew text or the Septuagint. In five or six instances 
these peculiarities of Matthew’s citation reappear in Justin. 
As he gives them, they are not tobe found in the Hebrew or 
the Septuagint, or in other books of the New Testament. He 
must therefore have taken them second-hand from S. Matthew.t 
How does our anthor deal with these facts? He passes 
over the striking similarity in quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment without alluding to it, and this though it has been 
mentioned and discussed by critics of every school—by Credner, 
Semisch, Hilgenfeld; even by writers like De Wette, who have 
only devoted a few pages to Justin in their general “ Introduc- 
tions ” to the New Testament. Next as to the strong instance of 
agreement which overcame even Credner, he contends that “ it 
is absurd to say that Justin quotes loosely the important part of 
his passage, and then about a few words at the close pretends 
to be so particularly careful.” No one will think this absurd 
who observes that it is just when Justin comes to the words at 
the close, that he makes an express appeal to his written docu- 
ment. Thirdly, our author never gives any enumeration or any 
connected view of the passages where Justin’s text resembles that 
of Matthew. He deals separately with the instances of Justin’s 
quotations from Matthew, given by Tisclendorf, and with others 
given by De Wette, each of whom has treated of Justin’s use of 
our Gospels within the compass of a few pages, and he ignores 









1, 17, p. 44, cf. Matt. xxii. 21; and in the Dial. 49, p. 160, cf. Matt. iii. 11, 
12; 51, p. 168, cf. Matt. xi.14; 76, p. 269, cf. Matt. viii. 11 ; 105, p. 358, 
cf. Matt. v. 20; 107, p. 362, cf. Matt, xii. 39. 

* Credner, Beitrage, i, p. 237. 

+ The most striking Instances are the quotations from Micheas in Apol. 
1, 34, p. 86, seq. cf. Matt. ii. 6; from Zacharias (Justin has Sophonias by 
—— Apol. 1, 35, p. 90, cf. Matt. xxi. 5 ; from Jeremias, Dial. 78, p. 270, 
cf. Matt. ii. 18. 
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the standard work of Semisch,* in which all the coincidences 
between Justin and S. Matthew are enumerated and classified. 
Lastly, he has a way of his own for dealing with the few cases 
which he does consider. For example, Justin quotes almost word 
for word as it is found in S. Matthew, the saying of our Lord, 
“ (They) shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, 
but the sons of the kingdom shall be cast into the outer dark- 
ness.”+ In two other placest the quotation recurs, only in 
these last Justin has transposed the order of the words, so that 
we have “ from the west and from the east,” instead of “ from 
the east and from the west.”? One would have thought this 
proof at once that Justin used Matthew, and that his method 
of quotation is inexact. So an ‘‘ apologetic critic” might have 
supposed. Not so “ Supernatural Religion.” The slight trans- 
position in the order proves that Justin is not quoting our 
Gospels. But what are we to say of the third instance where 
the agreement with Matthew is complete? ‘Supernatural 
Religion ” denies the agreement. In all three places, he tells 
us, Justin makes his quotation in the same form, and diverges 
in precisely the same way from the text of S. Matthew. This 
statement will surprise any one who refers to S. Justin. How- 
ever our author is ready with his reasons. ‘ In some MSS.,” 
he says, “ Dial. 76 omits ‘from the west’ altogether”: this 
omission “gave the opportunity for adjusting the text of 
some [other] MSS. according to orthodox views” ; i.e. the text 
of Justin was brought into harmony with the text of S. Matthew ; 
but here, too, “ there is no doubt ” that Justin wrote “ they 
shall come from the west and from the east” ; persisting for the 
third time in his variation from 8S. Matthew. Finally, after 
this display of critical learning, our author congratulates him- 
self on having disposed of the resemblance to 8. Matthew in the 
passage. Now there are but two manuscripts of Justin’s Dia- 
logue.§ Both contain the words just as we have given them, 





* The treatment of Semisch in “Supernatural Religion” is an example 
of the superficial way in which the book has been compiled. Semisch wrote 
in 1848 an elaborate work on Justin’s Memoirs. The learning and thorough- 
ness of Semisch are admitted yen by Hilgenfeld, his bitter opponent ; yet in 
“ Supernatural Religion ” Seutisch is mentioned only in a few lines ; his main 
arguments are passed by ; while a formal answer is made to Tischendorf and 
De Wette, neither of whom has treated of Justin in any special work. 

+ Dial. 76, p. 260, cf. Matt. viii. 11, 12. 

t Ib. 120, p. 406; ib. 140, p. 464. 

§ See the Prolegomena in Otto’s edition, p. xix. In the printed edition of 
Maranus the words “ from the west,” from Dial. 76, were omitted by a slip in 
the Greek, while they kept their place in the Latin translation on the opposite 

ge, and our author has confused the printed edition of Maranus with the 
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and just as they are in Matthew. The manuscripts of Justin, 
which omit the words from “the west,” the other MSS. which 
have been adjusted to orthodox views, the true “reading” pre- 
served, we suppose, in a third family of MSS., are due, one and 
all to our author’s imagination, and we congratulate him on a 
feat of criticism in which he has surpassed himself. 

Our second Gospel contains only about twenty-four verses 
peculiar to itself. Even these have left their mark in Justin’s 
narrative. Autiquity was unanimous in the belief that S. Mark 
wrote and composed his Gospel from the discourses of S. Peter ; 
so Papias tells us, who is earlier than Justin; and Tertullian says 
expressly, “ [The Gospel] which Mark put forth is affirmed to 
be the work of Peter, whose interpreter Mark was.”* Justin 
mentions the memoirs (or Gospel) of Peter thus :—He speaks 
of the fact that Christ “ changed the name of Peter, one of His 
apostles,” and of “ this being written in his (Peter’s) Memoirs, 
along with a notice that Christ changed the names of two others, 
who were brethren and sons of Zebedee, unto Boanerges, that is, 
sons of thunder.”t+ These two facts are found together in 
Mark’s Gospel,t and they are not found at all anywhere else. 
Even the interpretation of the name Boanerges is given by 
Justin in the precise words of Mark. 

From S. Luke Justin has adopted several characteristic 
phrases,§ an additional confutation of our author’s statement 
that “ the peculiarities of language of our Synoptic Gospels are 
eniirely wanting in Justin.” There are moreover a number of 
facts from the Gospel history given by Justin which are peculiar 
to the Gospel of S. Luke among our Synoptics. |] Finally, 
Justin has six quotations, all clear and unmistakable, from 8. 
Luke’s text. ¥ 

But we cannot leave the Synoptics without reminding the 
reader that Justin does not, except in one instance which we 
have given already, profess to quote any one of his Gospels 





MSS. Credner, writing before the appearance of Otto’s edition of 1847, 
follows very naturally the misprint of Maranus (Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 180). 
Hilgenfeld (Evangeliens Justin’s, &c., 1851, p. 192) gives the readings cor- 
rectly. Of course neither Credner nor Hilgenfeld had heard of the MSS. 
invented by “ Supernatural Religion.” ateel 

* Tertull. adv. Marc., iv. 5. t Dial. 106, p. 360. J Mare. iii. 16, seq. 

§ Thus ebayyediZeoOar, troroc, asa designation of God ; émoxdZey (and 
EpxeoOar imi, for émépxecOar iz in) Luke (Apol. 1, 33, p. 86). Of course our 
point is not that these phrases are common to S. Luke and to Justin, but 
that both use them with reference to the Incarnation. 

Saf are collected by Semisch, p. 134, seq. . Sai 

Apol. 1, 16, p. 42, from Luc. vi. 29; ib. 1, 19, p. 52, from Luc. xviii. 

27; Dial. 76, p. 262, from Luc. x. 19; ib. 81, p. 284, from Luc. xx. 35; 
ib. 100, p, 342, from Lue, i. 35, seq. ; ib. 105, p. 358, from Luc. xxiii. 46. 
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in particular. He quotes “the memoirs written by the Apostles,” 
collectively. Hence if heunites passages from Matthewand Luke, 
this only confirms the theory that he uses our Gospels. Thus 
he tells us, “ It is written in the Memoirs which, I say, were 
written by the Apostles and those who followed them, that his 
sweat poured down as it were heavy drops (woe? Opduf3or) while 
He prayed and said, If it is possible let this chalice pass from 
(me).”* The words of Christ are taken, with a slight transpo- 
sition, from S. Matthew the Apostle ;+ the fact of the sweat from 
S. Luke, the follower of the Apostles.t It is true that Justin 
says only woet OpduBor: Luke woet Opouf3or atuarog ; but Wet- 
stein § showed long ago, by instances from medical writers, that 
Opoépufsocof itself means “drops of blood.” Semisch|| aud Meyer{ 
have repeated the same assertion. Our author replies that if Luke 
had thought so he would not have added aiuaroc.** This reply 
will satisfy no one who knows the Greek language, and of this 
we can furnish superabundant proof, which we consign for 
brevity’s sake, to a foot-note.tt 

After all, he continues, “a still more important point” re- 
mains. There is reason to believe that the incident of the 
bloody sweat was wanting in the early copies of Luke; it is not 
in the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS., though in the Sinaitic it has 
been “‘ added by a later hand.”{{ Now the Sinaitic is probably, 
as our author himself assures us, our oldest MS. of the New 
Testament. It does contain the verse in S. Luke, and it isa 
later hand which has marked the passage as doubtful.§§ Our 
author uses the most contemptuous language of Tischendorf and 
Dr. Westcott. Could either of these two able scholars, “ apolo- 
gists ” though they be, have committed a blunder like this? 

Justin’s main object in quoting the Gospels is to prove that 
the facts of Christ’s life are the fulfilment of prophecy, and to 
illustrate the purity of His moral teaching. S. John’s Gospel 





* Dial. 103, p. 354. + Matt. xxvi. 39. t Lue. xxii. 44. 

§ Ad loc. in his commentary on the New Testament. Amsterdam: 1751, 

ii P. 146. 

“| Ad loc. in his commentary on S. Luke. Fifth edition : 1867. 

** S. B., i. p. 334. 

t+ E.g. in the Septuagint the word for palm branches is Bata, which occurs 
in 1 Mace. xiii. 51. §. John xii. 13 uses the fuller form Bata gowwicwy in 
the same sense. Luc. i. 24 has cvAAapBavey, and in i. 31 cvA\apBavew iv 
yaorpi, both with the same meaning. Clem. Rom. 1, 23, in a quotation, has 
orapuhi) wapeornxvia, for a “ripe grape,” although orapvAy expresses the 
ripeness by itself. 

tt S. R., i. p. 335. 

§§ Any one may satisfy himself on this point by consulting the fac-simile 
of the MS. published by Tischendorf, or, in lieu of this, the reprints of the 
MS. edited by Tischendorf or Scrivener. 
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is ill adapted for the one end or the other. In comparison 
with the Synopties, it gives few facts from Christ’s life, while 
the discourses which it relates are mystical and theological 
rather than moral. There is nothing, therefore, to perplex us 
in the fact that Justin makes a sparing use of S. John. If, 
however, we keep in mind Justin’s description of his Memoirs, 
and the fact that S. John’s Gospel was a recognized authority 
with Tatian his disciple, we shall see that there are convincing 
reasons for the belief that our fourth Gospel was one of the 
memoirs which Justin used. True that the doctrine of the 
Word (Aédyog), so prominent in Justin, might have been derived 
from Philo; but then Justin seems at least to imply that it was 
contained in his Memoirs or Gospels,* and S. John’s is the one 
early Gospel which, so far as our information goes, contained 
the doctrine of the Adyoe¢ at all. Next Justin appeals to his 
“ Memoirs ”’ for the fact that this ‘“‘ Word” became Man,t a 
doctrine found, of course, substantially in 8. John, but directly 
opposed to the teaching of Philo. Justin speaks of our Lord 
as “made flesh” (capxoron@elc),t which exactly recalls the 
remarkable expression “ became flesh ” (cdp& éyévero) of S. John. 
Our author indeed argues that Justin’s doctrine of the ‘“‘ Word ” 
(Aéyog) cannot be derived from that of S. John, because he 
puts the Word “in a secondary position.” So did many 
Fathers of the third century ; yet they, we suppose, knew and 
accepted S. John’s Gospel. He proceeds with an instance in 
proof that Justin’s doctrine of the “ Word ” is “less advanced ” 
than S. John’s. Both Justin and Philo, he says, apply the 
term “God” (@eé¢) to the Word “ without the article,” in 
order to distinguish Him from God the Father, the absolute 
or supreme God (6 @edc).§ A most unfortunate instance ! 
Justin calls the Word 6 Oeéc¢ (with the article) three times, || 
S. John never.§ On the other hand, Origen,** in his com- 
mentary on the fourth Gospel, distinctly lays down the principle 
that wherever 6 Oed¢ (with the article) occurs in S. John, it 
must be referred to the Father. Thus our author is doubly 
wrong—wrong in the use of @eé¢ which lie attributes to Justin, 
and wrong again in supposing that this use of @edc, were it 
a fact, could prove anything against Justin’s use of S. John. 





* Dial. 105, p. 356. t Loe. cit. { Apol. 1, 32, p. 84. 

§ S. R., i, p. 291. 

|| Dial. 56, p. 184; ib. 75, p. 258 ; 113, p. 380. 

(| 6 cdg pov, in the words of S. Thomas, John xx. 28, is not a real excep- 
tion, since the article arises from the vocative form and the genitive which 
follows. 

** Tom. ii. in Joann. 2. 
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We might illustrate further the connection between the 
language of S. John and that of Justin, but we pass from 
general similarities to two passages in Justin, where his use of the 
fourth Gospel is more definite and striking. The first, taken from 
the Apology, runsthus:—“Christsaid, Unless ye be regenerated, 
ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. But that 
it is impossible, that those who are once born should enter into 
the wombs of those who bore them, is plain to all.”"* Here 
we have “ born again,” instead of “born from above.” But 
this is a misunderstanding common to the old Latin version 
and to the Vulgate, and it is a misunderstanding most natural, 
for it is suggested by the question of Nicodemus, which looks as 
if he had understood our Lord to speak of a new birth, not a 
birth from above. For the rest, this sentence of Justin can 
only come from his reminiscence of the conversation with 
Nicodemus. Our author objects that Justin has ‘ Kingdom 
of Heaven,” an expression peculiar to 8S. Matthew, instead of 
the “Kingdom of God,” as it stands in S. John. We will 
answer our author in his own words. ‘“ Tertullian,” he says, 
in a passage where it is his object to underrate his accuracy, 
as it is his object here to overrate that of Justin, “in professing 
to quote Luke, evidently does so from memory ” (we thought 
this wasa “threadbare ” theory), “and approximates his Gospel 
to Matthew, with which Gospel, like most of the Fathers, 
he was better acquainted.”+ We substitute Justin for Ter- 
tullian, and do so with good right, for while Tertullian is, 
Justin is not, professing to quote any document. Our second 
instance is this. Justin gives the words of S. John Baptist, 
“Tam not the Christ, but the voice of one crying.”{ These 
words are found in S. John, but not in the Synoptics or in any 
other early Gospel. 

In conclusion Justin refers expressly not more than seven 
times to his Memoirs. In five his quotations agree with the 
canonical text as closely as one Greek MS. of the Gospels with 
another. The sixth is a summary of words found in S. 
Matthew, exhibiting a slight inaccuracy. In the seventh case 
Justin diverges more decidedly from our present text. But 
the text of our Gospel is very uncertain, and we have inde- 
pendent grounds for treating his variation as neither more 
nor less than a various reading.§ However it has given our 





* Apol. 1, 61, p. 144. + S.R., ii. p. 100. 

t Dial. 88, p. 308. John i. 20, ty obm cipi 6 Xprsréc. V. 23, ty 
port Bodyroc. Justin puts the two sayings together, connecting them b 
araa, 

_§ See Westcott, On the Canon, p. 154, seq., where th passages are 
discussed with great ability. 
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author an opportunity, which he has used, for another 
blunder. 

This may suffice as a sketch of the positive grounds for 
believing that Justin used our Gospels, and it only remains to 
consider the principal objections raised by the author of 
“ Supernatural Religion.” The first rests upon the fact which 
is undeniable, that Justin presents us with a number of details 
not to be found in our canonical Gospels. In itself the 
objection goes for nothing. Like the later Fathers, Justin 
adds details from tradition to the Gospel narrative, as when he 
speaks of a cave in Bethlehem as the scene of our Saviour’s 
birth, or makes Arabia the native land of the Magi; and again, 
like the later Fathers, he repeats the Gospel narrative in a loose 
and inaccurate way, though this occurs only in matters of 
detail. Before his objection has any weight, our author must 
prove that Justin drew these additions from his Memoirs, and 
he does address himself to this task. Justin, he says, excludes 
tradition as a source of the Gospel history, for he declares that 
his Memoirs contained “ everything concerning our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.”* We reply Justin only means to say that 
his Memoirs contain generally the whole history of Christ, 
and Semisch has shown by a number of instances that his 
words cannot be pressed further. We will add an instance of 
our own with which our author ought to be familiar. The 
Muratorian fragment, after an express recognition of 8. Luke’s 
Gospel, speaks of S. John as describing “ a// the marvels of the 
Lord”; yet there are but two “ marvels ” in the whole history 
of Christ up to the date of His passion, out of all those which are 
recorded by S. Matthew and S. Luke, which are mentioned by S. 
John. Our author has another argument in store. Justin, be 
says, appeals to his Memoirs for the fact that a fire was kindled 
in the Jordan at Christ’s baptism, a fact nowhere found in our 
Gospels, but contained in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
He quotes the following sentence from Justin:t “As Jesus 
went into the water, a fire also was kindled in the Jordan: and 
when He came out of the water the Holy Spirit, like a dove, 
flew upon Him, as the Apostles of this very Christ of ours 

and at the same time a voice came from the 
heavens ..., . . Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten 
Thee.” Ie continues, “It is in the highest degree arbitrary 
and absurd to affirm that Justin intends to limit the appeal to 
the testimony of the Apostles ” to the fact that the Spirit de- 
scended like a dove upon Christ, even if, “in the strictest 
grammatical necessity there may be no absolute necessity to 








* S.R., i. p. 304, + S.R., i. p. 322, 
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extend it further.” Unfortunately all this confident reasoning 
rests on a grammatical blunder; and upon a mistranslation of 
Justin. The Greek text of Justin is specially constructed to 
limit the “ quotation from the memoirs ” to the single fact that 
the Holy Ghost descended like a dove. This is what he says: 
« When Jesus had gone down tothe water, there was both a fire 
kindled in the Jordan ” (a direct clause giving Justin’s own state- 
ment), “and as He came up from the water the Apostles of this 
very Christ of ours have written that the Holy Spirit like a dove 
flew upon Him” (an indirect clause, giving the testimony of the 
Apostles Matthew and John) ; and then after an interval of three 
pages (in Otto’s edition), and without reference to the Memoirs, 
Justin adds, “‘ At the same time a voice came from heaven, 
mentioned by David in prophecy, Thou art My Son, this day 
have I begotten Thee.”* The reader will observe the sharp 
and careful way in which Justin changes his construction, 
marking with the greatest clearness what he does, and what he 
does not quote from the Memoirs of the Apostles. He will 
notice that Justin makes a mistake about the words of the voice 
from‘heaven, because he confuses it with the words of the psalm ; 
and he will conclude with Grabe: “Justin, by the very con- 
struction of his words, seems to have indicated, as if with special 
care, that the words ‘the Apostles wrote,’ refer to the latter 
part of the sentence, viz. to the descent of the dove.” + 

There is no other case in which, even according to “ Super- 
natural Religion,” Justin refers to his Memoirs for any striking 
fact of Christ’s lifet which is not found in our Gospels ; and we 
may proceed to sum up the evidence for identifying the one with 
the other. The description which Justin gives of his Memoirs 
fits the canonical Gospels and excludes all others. Their uni- 
versal use in the Church points to the same conclusion. The 
narrative of Christ’s life in Justin is in striking agreement with 
that in our Gospels. Justin’s language is taken from that of 
the Gospel text. He relates facts which show an acquaintance 
with each of our Gospels taken singly; his language bears the 
separate impress of three at least out of the four. Whenever 
he makes an express appeal to his Memoirs, his quotations 
coincide almost verbally with the text of our Gospels, and the 
objections which are made against an identification of the one 
with the other strengthen the position they are intended to 
overturn. , 





* Dial. 88, p. 306. + Grabe, Spicileg. Patr. i. p. 19. 

t Justin repeats the words of the heavenly voice, “To-day have I 
begotten thee” (Dial. 103, p. 352) ; and it is well worth notice that he does 
so without express reference to his Memoirs, while he does appeal to them 
for the colloquy of the Lord with Satan which is contained in our Gospels. 
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The course of the controversy on Justin’s Memoirs and 
the investigation which has been brought to bear on the 
subject illustrates the strength of our position. ‘ Supernatural 
Religion” copies assertions confuted over and over again, and 
adds nothing except a tone of confidence which is almost 
and blunders which are quite his own. With men of com- 
petent knowledge it is otherwise. Hilgenfeld and Keim are 
certainly among the most celebrated advocates of the false 
criticism which has striven to undermine the historical evidence 
for the authenticity of the Gospels ; but while they hold their ori- 
ginal position on the main point, they have been obliged to give 
way with respect to Justin. In 1850 Hilgenfeld, in an elaborate 
work, admitted that Justin used a recension of S. Matthew’s Gospel, 
and that he made some distinct but inconsiderable use of our 
S. Luke, adding that his use of 8. John was “ in the highest degree 
improbable.”* In 1867 he admitted as beyond doubt that Jus- 
tin used all our Synoptic Gospels,t a matter which was by that 
time regarded as a settled question, even in the Tiibingen school. 
In 1875, in his last and most elaborate work, he assumes Justin’s 
use of our synoptics, and confesses that it is ‘‘ hard to deny ” his use 
of S. John’s Gospel.§ Keim, in 1867, considers the use of 8. John 
in Justin absolutely certain. || : 

Justin then gives the judgment of the whole Church in our 
second period (140-160), and witnesses to the universal reception 
of the Gospels at that time. But as in our first period, so in our 
second, we can add to the testimonies of the Church that of sects 
in hostility to it. This part of the subject occupies 150 pages in 
“Supernatural Religion,” and we cannot examine it in detail. But 
we may mention two principal facts, and give a compendium of the 
evidence for them. 

The first of these concerns Valentinus, and it has special refer- 
ence to his use of 8. John. We have seen already that this Gospel 
was a favourite authority with the Valentinian sect. Here we 
ascend to Valentinus himself. He was born about 100. After 
teaching in Egypt and Cyprus he came to Rome, about 140, and 
died some twenty years later. J 
* Evangelien Justins, &c., p. 304. + Kanon und Critik des N.T., p. 25. 
} See Zeller, Vortriige, 1865, p. 294 ; at least with respect to Justin’s use 


of Matthew and Luke. 

§ Einleitung in das N.T., p. 66. He still maintains that Justin made use 
of uncanonical writings as well. We have no interest in denying this. We 
only insist that the Memoirs which were read in the Christian assemblies 
were our four Gospels, neither more nor less. 

|| Keim, History of Jesus of Nazareth, English translation, i. p. 186. 

{ Lipsius, Die Quellen der Aeltesten Ketzergeschichte neu untersucht, 
1875, p. 258. Much has been written of late on the chronology of Gnosti- 
cism. The two great authorities are Harnack, the advocate of early, and 
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We maintain that, like his followers, Valentinus acknowledged 
the four Gospels, and that, like them, he made special use of S. 
John. ur reasons are these. (1.) Tertullian tells us that here- 
tics in reality reject Scripture, either openly like Marcion, by re- 
jecting or mutilating its text, or like Valentinus secretly, by per- 
verting its sense. Of Valentinus he speaks thus: “If Valentinus 
seems to use the entire document (i.e. all the scriptural books received 
in the Church), (still) with a mind no less crafty than that of 
Marcion, he laid violent hands upon the truth. For Marcion openly 
and plainly used the knife, not the pen, since he mutilated the 
Scriptures to suit his doctrine. But Valentinus spared [the sacred 
text], since he did not devise scriptures to fit his doctrine, but in- 
vented a doctrine which was fitted into the Scriptures. And yet he 
took away more and added more [than Marcion], since he took away 
the proper meanings of the words, and added systems of things [i.e. 
phantastic son systems] which do not appear.”* This is plain 
testimony, as Dr. Westcott saw, that Valentinus received the 
Scriptures of the Church, and the Gospels among them, and it is 
strong testimony, for Tertullian gives it against his will, since he 
is trying to show the enmity of heretics to Scripture. Our author 
totally misunderstands the context, and this is not wonderful, for 
he never read it, as will presently appear. He actually translates 
the simple Latin words “si Valentinus integro instrumento uti 
videtur,’ ‘‘if Valentinus uses the whole instrument as it seems ! ’’+ 
that is, he confuses between “ w#i,” “ that,” and “ wi,” ‘to use,” 
or rather he thinks that wti may bear both meanings at once, and 
this in a chapter where (of course without ground) he charges 
Tischendorf with “ deliberate falsification,” with ‘unpardonable 
calculation upon the ignorance of his readers” ; { and Dr. Westcott 
with “audacity, extraordinary statements, &c. &c.” (2.) Apart 
from external testimony, we have internal evidence of the most 
convincing kind that Valentinus used 8. John’s Gospel. Among 
his thirty xons, we find the names Father (Ilarijp), Grace (apie), 
only-begotten (Movoyevijc), Truth (’AAABeaa), Word (Adyoe), Life 
(Zwh), Man ("AvOpw7oc), Paraclete (MapaxAnrog); and hecalled his 
whole eon system the “ Fulness” (I1Afpwua).§ These words are 
Lipsius, of late dates. To economize space, and at the same time to avoid 
all appearance of arguing on mere assumption, we take the dates of Valen- 
tinus and Marcion from the latter authority. 

* Tertull. Preescript. 38. +S. R., ii. 74. 

t Ib. p. 56. Scholten (Aeltesten Zeugnisse, p. 67), who seems to 
have taken the words of Tertullian second-hand from some Introduction to 
Scripture, commits the same error, an error neither singular nor surprising 
in him, and, as might have been expected, faithfully reproduced by the 
author of “ Supernatural Religion.” 

§ Iren., i. 11, 1, where all the names taken from the first chapter of ‘5. 
John, except “only- begotten” and “grace,” are given. Even these 
however are distinctly implied, as even Scholten does not venture to deny. 
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all from 8. John. All but one occur in the first few verses of his 
Gospel, and it is self-evident that either the writer of the fourth 
Gospel took them from S. John, or else vice versa. It is perfectly 
credible that Valentinus borrowed them from 8. John; it was the way 
of his school to take detached words from the Gospels, and to build 
their phantastic doctrines upon them ; and we know that 8. John’s 
was the favourite Gospel with his followers. On the other hand the 
words have a plain and simple meaning, and an obvious connection 
in our Gospel. And when German critics have been driven to 
affirm that the words were due to Valentinus in the first instance, 
and were adopted by S. John, we can only regard this as a desperate 
attempt to eseape the pressure of fact. Our author has not to face 
this alternative. He tells us magisterially that there “ is no just 
ground for asserting that the terminology (of Valentinus) is derived 
from the fourth Gospel, the whole having been in current use 
long before.” * No doubt “ Grace,” for example, is a word to be 
found in a thousand books; but where did Valentinus get this 
extraordinary collocation, ‘‘ Father.” ‘‘Grace,” “‘Truth,” ‘“ Word,” 
** only-begotten,”” “* Life,” ‘‘ Man,” “ Fulness,” ‘ Paraclete,” 
except from his use of 8. John ? 

Our second testimony is from Marcion, founder of another geat. 
Gnostic school. He was at the head of his sect not later than 144. 
He accused all the Apostles except 8. Paul of corrupting Christi- 
anity by Judaism.t¢ He knew the Gospels of Matthew and John, 
and he rejected them, not because he disputed their authenticity, 
but because he rejected the authority of their authors. This is the 
account Tertullian gives,t and it is plain that Tertullian describes 
Marcion’s procedure from a knowledge of his writings. Thus in his 
very rejection of the first and fourth Gospe's, he yields his witness 
to their authenticity. However, he retained the Gospel of S. Luke 
on account of its connection with 8. Paul. Even that he could not 
afford to keep unaltered. He maintained that Judaism was the 
religion of a lower and an evil God; and hence he cut out the 
passages which did not fit this view. The Tiibingen school held at 
one time that Marcion’s Luke was the true original, that it was not 
he who mutilated, but the Church which interpolated. We know 
with tolerable certainty the portions of our Luke retained by 
Marcion, and on close examination it was found that Marcion’s 
Gospel could not represent the original text, and the Tiibingen 
critics themselves made a formal retreat from their position. “‘ The 
old view,” says Dr. Davidson, (and we could not quote a more 
extreme opponent of the authenticity of the Gospels.) on the nature 
of Marcion’s Gospel, “will not again be seriously disturbed.’’§ 


+ Iren., iii. 12, 12. 


* S.R,, ii. p. 372. 
t Adv. Mare. iv. 1-6; De Carne Christi, c. 2. 
§ Davidson, Introduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. p. 51. 
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However, our author has attempted to disturb it, and a summary 
of the reasons for regarding Marcion’s Luke as a mutilation of the 
original text will show with what success. The reasons are—(1) the 
testimony of Irenzeus and Tertullian. The former is at least an 
unprejudiced witness, for although he is contending against the 
Valentinians rather than Marcion, still he singles out the latter for 
one special reproach, and declares ‘he alone dared openly to muti- 
late the Scriptures.”* In ‘“ Supernatural Religion ” this evidence 
is met by a mistranslation of Tertullian, exposed already by Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot. There is another mistranslation on this one point, 
for our author mistakes the imperative ‘‘aufer” for the indicative 
“aufert,”+ alters the sense accordingly, and indulges in confident 
argument on the strength of it, adding a modest and appropriate 
sentence on the falsehood, “‘lightness, and inaccuracy of Tertullian.” 
(2) If we take Marcion’s text for the original, no motive can be 
assigned for the interpolation. On the other hand, if our Luke is 
the original, the most evident causes can be assigned for the muti- 
lation of Marcion ; e. g. he omitted a large number of passages re- 
ferring to Christ’s human birth which he denied, to Christ as the 
fulfilment of the law, or to the Jews as the chosen people. Our author 
argues that some of these passages are thoroughly Pauline, and must 
therefore have been welcome to Marcion, as if Marcion’s doctrine 
that the God who gave the Jewish law was an imperfect, nay an 
evil being, had been identical with the doctrine of S. Paul. (3) 
Marcion has left the mark of the knife in his text of 8S. Luke, for 
his omissions have made some parts of it unintelligible. Let us 
take one instance out of several. Marcion’s Gospel opens thus :} 
“Inthe fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, &c. (Luc. iii.1), Jesus 
went down to Capharnaum, a city of Galilee, and He was teaching 
them on the Sabbath days” (Luc. iv. 31). In our Luke the word 
“went down” (karmAGev) has a plain meaning. It describes the 
descent of Christ from Nazareth, which has just been mentioned, 
to Capharnaum, which lay lower down on the shore of the Lake of 
Tiberias ; but what sense can it have in Marcion’s text, when all 
reference to Nazareth is cut away, and these words form the begin- 
ning of the Gospel? He no doubt made it mean “ descended from 
heaven” ; but had he been the original author he would not have 
mentioned an event so extraordinary in this abrupt and unintelli- 
gible way, and still less would he have finished the verse with the 
matter of fact sequel, ‘‘and He was teaching in their Synagogues 
on the Sabbath days.” Even Baur felt that this was an insuperable 





* Tren., i. 27, 4. +8.RB., ii. p. 100. 

t We refer the reader to the table of Marcion’s Gospel, as given by De 
Wette, Introduction to N. T., Engl. transl., p. 3, seq.; or in Hilgenfeld, 
Evangelien Justins, &., p. 441. 
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difficulty, and we confess we looked with some curiosity for the 
solution in “ Supernatural Religion.” Its author does not solve the 
difficulty, for he does not see it. It is not necessary, he says, for us to 
discuss the sense in which the word ‘‘ came down” (xarmA@ev) was 
interpreted, since it is used in Luke. Of course. But the point 
is that this word makes good sense in our text of Luke, none in 
Marcion’s. With this striking specimen of “criticism,” we bring 
the subject to an end, and state the results which follow from 
investigation of Christian literature in our second period (140— 
160). 
Our inquiry has led us within forty years of S. John’s death. 
He lived, 8. Ireneus tells us, into the reign of Trajan (98—117), 
and he is said to have written his Gospel late in life. Now in the 
very generation which had known him, in a church ruled and 
uided by his disciples, we find his Gospel, and with it the three 
ynoptics, universally received and acknowledged. Further, we have 
brought testimonies from the two great heresies of the time, that of 
the Marcionites and the Valentinians. It is only want of space 
which has kept us from stating at length the testimony given to 
our Gospels by a third and very different order of heretics, viz. the 
Ebionites. Amidst these testimonies not a single voice is heard to 
question the authenticity of the Gospels on historic grounds.* 
Unless there 1s counter evidence, such an accumulation of early 
evidence ought to be convincing. We shall now see that it is con- 
firmed by the fragments of literature which have come down to 
us from the disciples of the Apostles themselves. 

Papias, our first authority in this period, wrote an ‘ Exposition 
of the Oracles of the Lord.” In ‘Supernatural Religion” this 
work is assigned to the year 150, or thereabouts,t and we need 
not dispute the date. In any case, we may fitly place Papias 
in this our earliest period, for he made it the business of his life 
to collect traditions from the disciples of the Apostles ; and it is in 
the very words of one among these disciples, ‘‘ John the Presbyter,”’ 
that he describes the origin of S. Mark’s Gospel. ‘* This,” Papias 
writes, “the Presbyter used to say: Mark being the interpreter (or 
secretary) of Peter, wrote accurately but not in order the sayings 
and doings of Christ, which he remembered. For he neither heard 
the Lord nor followed Him; but afterwards, as I said, he followed 
Peter, who gave his instructions as occasion required, but without 





* The Alogi, the only early heretics who denied that the fourth Gospel 
was written by St. John furnish most striking proof of its authenticity. They 
attributed both the Apocalypse und the Gospel to Cerinthus, i.e. to the time 
of S. John.—Epiphan. Her., 41, 3. They are almost certainly the same 
heretics alluded to, but not named, by Iren., iii. 11, 9. 

+ S.R., i. p. 449. 
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intending to set the oracles * of the Lord in order. Thus, Mark 
committed no error in writing down some things just as he re- 
membered them.”’+ This looks like a description of our second Gospel 
from a disciple of the Apostles. John the Presbyter, like all the later 
Fathers, ascribes it ultimately to Peter. However, our author is 
confident that Papias is not describing our Mark, but another record 
of Christ’s life, which also went under S. Mark’s name. Let us see 
what this theory involves. We must believe that in the generation 
after Papias, a spurious work, ascribed to Mark, was received uni- 
versally in the Church. This our author sees ; but he fails to see 
that this is the least part of the difficulty. We must also believe 
that Irenseus, the disciple of Polycarp, who was the friend of 
Papias, not only received a false Mark in place of the true one, 
but also supposed that the false Mark was the one used by Papias, 
and then clothed this false Mark in the dress which belonged to 
the original gospel, and attributed this latter in its turn to the 
preaching of Peter. Again, we must believe that Eusebius, who 
knew the work of Papias, and carefully notes that he related a 
story contained in the Gospel according to the Hebrews,{ was 
blind to the fact that the Mark of Papias was different from ours, 
and transferred the statement of Papias about his Mark to our second 
Gospel. Such a theory ought to rest on strong evidence, and the 
only evidence produced is this. Papias, we are told, says of his 
Mark that he did not write “in order,” while our second Gospel 
is in order as good as that of the other synoptics. Now, our 
synoptics differ in their arrangement. Authorities in ancient and 
modern times have taken, some one, some another Gospel as repre- 
senting the true chronological sequence ; and supposing John the 
Presbyter preferred Matthew’s order to Mark’s, this is rather slight 
ground for assuming that his Mark was other than ours. But, 
indeed, we need not betake ourselves even to a supposition as per- 
missible as this. Matthew and Luke begin Christ’s history with 
His birth. Luke lays particular stress on the fact that he has 
“followed all things from the beginning’ and set them “in order.”’ 
Mark, on the contrary, omits all the early history of Christ and 
all His longer discourses. This exactly fits in with the statement 
of Papias, that Mark did not write “in order” (év ra&e), and wita 
his explanation of his own words, that Mark wrote “some things 
[%a] out of all that our Lord had said and done. ” 

As to S. Matthew, Papias says that he ‘‘ wrote the oracles in the 
Hebrew dialect, and each interpreted them as he was able.” Here 
again our author insists that this cannot apply to our Matthew, 





* Xoyiwy. There is some MS. authority for Aéywr ; but S. R., i. p. 453, 
n. 2, sr Aoyiwy.. The author translates as if he read Aéywr. 
+ Euseb. H.E., iii. 39, 15. t Euseb. H.E., iii. 39, 16. 
2n2 
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since Papias speaks of ‘“‘oracles’’ (Ady.a), i.e. of a collection 
of discourses by our Lord. Such a collection has perished without 
leaving a trace of its existence ; and the objections which we have 
made to his theory on S. Mark, tell almost equally against his 
theory on S. Matthew. He insists that ‘there is no linguistic 
precedent for straining the expression (Ady:a), as used at that 
period, to mean anything beyond a collection of sayings of Jesus.”* 
Now, (1) 8S. Paul+ used the expression “oracles of God” (Adyia 
rov Oeov), to signify the Old Testament, which surely contains 
“ doings as well as sayings.” (2) Papias evidently uses the word 
in the same sense, for, after saying that Mark “did not write the 
words or deeds of Christ in order,” he explains this by the fact 
that S. Peter, whom S. Mark heard, did not ‘“ make a record in 
order of the oracles of the Lord.” Here, “oracles of the Lord” 
is used as an equivalent for the sayings and doings of Christ. 
Again, Papias called his own work the ‘‘ Exposition of the Oracles of 
the Lord’’; yet we have undoubted information that it contained 
actions as well as discourses of Christ.t (3) S. Irenzeus § calls our 
present Gospels by this very name Adyia. Nor is it only the “ most 
thorough apologists’ who are guilty of straining the word Ad yia to 
make it apply to the Gospel,”’|| though this is the impression left 
by ourauthor. The interpretation which we have given is common 
to critics who represent every shade of opinion.{] 

In short, we must accept the testimony of John the Presbyter, 
a disciple of the Apostles themselves, for our second Gospel, and 
that of Papias, who took such special pains to follow these Apo- 
stolic men in all that regarded our Lord, for the first, unless it is 
the ‘function of criticism” to disregard insuperable difficulties 
and construct incredible hypotheses under the pretext of meeting 
difficulties which can be explained easily and do not call for any 
desperate remedy. 

Professor Lightfoot, in the January number of the Contemporary, 
has demolished the fallacy of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion” that Papias 
cannot have used 8. John’s Gospel, because Eusebius does not say 
he did. It did not fall in with the plan of that historian to collect 
testimonies for any one of the canonical Gospels. He regarded their 
authority as fixed and certain from the first; and with respect to 
them he quotes early writers only when they relate facts of histori- 

cal interest about the circumstances under which our Gospels were 
composed. However, Eusebius did not regard the whole canon of 





° . + Rom. iii. 2. 
z iii, 39, 16. § Iren., Proem. 1, et 1, 8, 1. 
d . R., 1. p. 468, 

Eg. Meyer, in the Introduction to his Commentary on S. Matthew, 
2, quotes a long list of names for our interpretation of the word \éy:a, 
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among them of Baur and Hilgenfeld, 
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the New Testament as fixed beyond dispute, and he collects ancient 
evidence for the Catholic Epistles, for the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the Apocalypse. Now, he tells us that Papias acknowledged 
the First Epistles of 8. John and of 8S. Peter ; * and we know from 
another source that he made use of the Apocalypse.f These facts 
are important for the origin of the Gospels in two ways. First, 
because there are, notoriously, the strongest grounds of internal evi- 
dence for assigning the First Epistle and the Gospel of S. John to 
the same author. They agree in doctrine and phraseology ; so that 
if Papias knew and received the one, we may conclude with the 
highest probability that he knew and received the other. Next, 
the abler critics of the destructive school have striven to divide the 
Christians at the time of Papias into a Pauline party, a Petrine 
party, &c. They represent the different books of the New Testa- 
ment a3 fabricated in the interest of these parties, and they insist 
that all our four Gospels could not be received till these differences 
were softened down and forgotten, and the opposing parties merged 
in the Catholic Church. ‘This theory is necessary to the negative 
a for, unless there is positive reason to the contrary, we 
ave evident right to take the fuller statements of Ireneus, e. ¢., 
on the authority of the Gospels as completing the fragmentary 
notices of an earlier age. But it is shattered to pieces by the know- 
ledge we have of Papias; for he received the Epistles of 8. John, 
of 8. Peter, and of the Apocalypse, each of which, on the hypothesis 
of our opponents, was the manifesto of three conflicting sects. 
There is, however, one difficulty which we have not touched. 
Papias says that ‘‘ Matthew wrote the oracles in the Hebrew dia- 
lect [ie. in Aramean], and each interpreted them as he was 
able.”{ What security have we, it may be asked, that our Greek 
Matthew is a genuine reproduction of the original? We cannot 
dwell here upon the testimony of 8. Jerome, who had copied out 
the original Matthew,§ but we observe that when Papias wrote 
there must have been an authorized Greek translation; for he 
speaks of the time when every one interpreted it for himself as 
ast. And we proceed to prove that the received Greek text of 
atthew in the time of Papias, and before it, was the same as ours. 
The “ Epistle of Barnabas ” cannot be placed later than 120 A.D., 
while the majority of critics place it much earlier.|| It contains 





* Euseb., iii. 39, 16. 
+ See Fragm. viii. of Papias in Routh’s Rell. Sacr., i. p. 15. 
F Euseb, HE. iii. 39, 16. 

§ We must refer, for the character of the Hebrew Matthew and its rela- 
tions to the Greek text on the one hand, and the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews on the other, to the clear and accurate account in Meyer, Com- 
mentary on S. Matthew, P, 16, seq. 

|| Baur (Lehrbuch der Christlichen Dogmengeschichte) assigns it to the 
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three distinct allusions to words or facts which occur in our text 
of S. Matthew. And in a fourth place it quotes the words of 
our Gospel with the formula, “it is written.”* The last passage 
in the Epistle stands thus: ‘ Let us take heed, lest we should be 
found, as it is written, many called, but few chosen.” Hilgen- 
feld+ admitted that the allusions to our first Gospel made its use 
by the author of the Epistle probable ; but the original Greek of 
the last passage, where words, found in S. Matthew, and in him 
alone, are distinctly and formally quoted as Scripture, had perished ; 
and Hilgenfeld,t with a multitude of other critics, suggested that 
the formula, “as it is written,” was an interpolation. Some years 
after, Tischendorf discovered the original Greek of the whole Epistle, 
and not only so, but the Greek text, which he found was contained 
in the Sinaitic codex, one of the two most ancient and valuable 
MSS. in existence. There in the original Greek stood the very 
formula in dispute, viz. ‘as it is written”; and Hilgenfeld has 
had to print it in his own edition of Barnabas. Thus the cause is 
finished at last, and we have the certainty that as early as 120 
our first Gospel ranked as ‘‘Scripture.” How is this met in 
‘Supernatural Religion”? First, we are told that one of the allu- 
sions to Matthew’s text is an interpolation.§ Of course, the as- 
sumption is purely gratuitous ; it will be time to consider it when 
it is adopted by any single critic who possesses scholarship enough 
to edit the Greek text of Barnabas. Next, as to the crucial passage, 
our author urges that Matthew cannot have had canonical autho- 
rity at that time. In other words, he starts with a theory that 
there is no early evidence for the Gospels ; if facts tell against him, 
so much the worse for the facts.|| Lastly, he insists that it is 
4 Esdras, not 8. Matthew, which the Apostle quotes as Scrip- 
ture. Let the reader judge. The words of Esdras {J are, ‘ Many 
were created, but few will be saved”; of Matthew, “‘ For many 
are called, but few chosen”; of Barnabas, “‘ Many [are] called, 
but few chosen.” And let him remember that while our author 
considers that the slightest divergence in a supposed quotation from 
our Gospels is sufficient to disprove it, he takes words of Barnabas 
as a quotation of a text from Esdras, to which they have scarcely 
the most remote resemblance. 

Up to this point in the period of the Apostolic Fathers we have 





reign of Hadrian. But Hilgenfeld, N.T. extra Canonem, Fascic. ii. p. 12, to 
the close of the first century. And so the majority of critics, as) may be 
seen from Riggenbach Brief des Barnabas, 1873. 

* Barnab. Epist. c. 5, cf. Matt. ix. 13; c. 7, cf. Matt. xxvii. 34; c. 12, 
cf. Matt. xxii. 43, seq. ; and lastly c. 4 with Matt. xxii. 14. 

+ Hilgenfeld, Apost. Vater, p. 50. 

Hilgenfeld, Apostolische Vater, p. 48, n. 4. An explanation substan- 

tially the same had becn given before by Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 28. 

§ 5S. R., i. p. 255, seq. | Ib. p. 243. 4 Esdras viii. 3. 
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been occupied with testimonies for the two first Gospels. We 

conclude with a testimony for the fourth, and a testimony of peculiar 

importance, because it comes from S. Ignatius, who was a con- 

temporary of S. John, and who wrote but a few years after his 

death, from Asia Minor, the very country in which, according to 

the early and uniform tradition of the Church, 8. John composed 

his Gospel. There is, of course, a preliminary question as to the 
authenticity of the Ignatian epistles in the Medicean text ; but 
this we have discussed in a previous number of this Review, and 
given, as we believe, convincing reasons for accepting them as the 
work of 8. Ignatius. We are perfectly willing to revise our con- 
clusions, and consider new objections. But any one who reads in 
the Contemporary for February Professor Lightfoot’s article on the 
treatment of this question by ‘“‘ Supernatural Religion,” will see 
that its author has not the most elementary knowledge of the matter 
in hand. There is hardly a statement in the pages which he 
devotes to the subject which does not rest upon an historical blunder. 
He is not acquainted even with the arguments against the authen- 
ticity of the epistles ; and now, after its annihilation by Professor 
Lightfoot, we may disregard this part of his book altogether. We 
take for granted the authenticity of the Epistles, and consider only 
their bearing upon S. John’s Gospel. 8S. Ignatius has no occasion 
to quote it expressly. The memory of 8. John’s teaching was 
fresh in the memory of his disciples ; but he does show that he 
was familiar with it, and his own language is coloured by the 
terminology of the Gospel. First, we find in the Epistles marked 
resemblances to the language and theology of S. John, which prove 
little one by one, but which are striking when fonnd together in 
letters which are very brief, abrupt, and without connected theology 
of their own. Thus S. Ignatius speaks of our Lord as the ‘‘ eternal 
Word ” (Adyoc)* as “ the only son” of Godt (like the Movoyeviic 
of S. John) ; of the devil as “‘ the ruler of this age,” (apxwv rov 
ai@vog tiorov like the apywv Tov Kéapov Tobrov in S. John) ; of the 
“water which is living and speaks in him,”§—in indirect allusion to 
Christ’s words in St. Tae. ‘He would have given thee living water,” 
—‘‘thewater whichI will give him will be 2m hima fountain of water 
springing up to life eternal.”’|| Next, there are two places where 
the connection with the fourth Gospel is much more definite. ‘‘ The 
spirit,” §. Ignatius says, “‘is not deceived, being from God, for 
he knows whence he comes and whither he goes.’ J We give the 








* Ad Magnes, 8. + Ad Rom. inser. 

¢ Ad Rom. 7. " || John iv. 10 et 14. 

I rd rveipa ob rAavatra ad Oeod dv. oldey yap wdOev Epyerar Kai ov 
vraye ; Ad Phil. vii. ef, ro mvevpa bwov Gide weet... . GAN’ odK oldac woAEV 
or kai rod brayet,—John iil. 8. oida 760ev AOov Kai rod bxayw.—Ihb. 
vill. . 
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Greek in a note, because the verbal coincidence with John iii. 8, 
viii. 14, puts the source of the sentence in S. Ignatius beyond 
reasonable doubt. Again, S. Ignatius exclaims, “‘I take no 
pleasure in food ofcorruption. . . . I wish the bread of God, 
which is the #esh (capt) of Jesus Christ . . . and the drink 
of God, his blood, which is love incorruptible and perennial life.”* 
This short sentence touches the sixth chapter of 8. John in no 
less than three points. It contrasts the “ bread of God ” with the 
“food of corruption,” answering to the “food which perishes + 
in 8. John. Next he declares that the bread of God is the flesh 
(cap&) of Christ, a most remarkable coincidence, for while S. 
Paul and the Synoptics speak of bread as the “body ” (capa) of 
Christ, S. John alone calls it His “ flesh.” Lastly, 8. Ignatius 
like S. John says this flesh of Christ is eternal life. Our st 
ignores the contrast in 8. John and 8. Ignatius between the brea 
of corruption and the bread of life, and does not perceive that S. 
John is the only New Testament writer who, like Ignatius, calls 
bread the flesh (cap&) of Christ ; so that he misses the chief point 
of the resemblance. He argues further that the “ passages ” bear- 
ing a resemblance to S. John’s Gospel are not found in the Syriac 
text, a statement which is irrelevant and false at once ; irrelevant, 
because the Syriac version is but an epitome of the Greek text, 
and false, because the principal passage, that which we have just 
considered, is found in the Syriac text.|| In conclusion, we must 
add that this use of the fourth Gospel in 8. Ignatius is confirmed 
by the fact that Polycarp, who wrote but a few months later, shows 
his knowledge of S. John’s First Epistle,§] the authorship of which 
is bound up inseparably with that of the Gospel. And the reader 
must remember that ‘‘ Apologists” are not alone in asserting, and 
asserting with confidence, the use of 8. John’s Gospel in the 
Ignatian epistles. Westcott and Tischendorf are the only names 
given in “ Supernatural Religion,” and the second-hand references, 
which are heaped together without object on most other occasions, 
are scanty enough here. We will quote three recent critics of great 
celebrity who ought to be impartial, for they deny the authenticity 
both of the Gospels and the Epistles. “‘ The whole theology of the 
Ignatian epistles,” says Hilgenfeld,** “is founded upon the fourth 
Gospel.” Lipsius and Keim}t say the same thing. 


* Ad Rom. 7. We take the reading least favourable to our argument, as 
given by Zahn, Ignatius von Antiochien, p. 348. 

+ John vi. 27. t Ib. 51. § Vid. S. R., ii. 

|| Cureton, Corpus Ignatianum, p. 52. 

T Pol. ad Phil. 7 ; cf. 1 John iv. 3. 

** Hilgenfeld, Kinleitung in das N.T., p. 73, n. 1. 

++ Lipsius, in Niedner’s Zeitschrift fiir Histor. Theol. for 1856, No. 1, p. 73. 

tI Keim, Jesus of Nazara, Engl. transl., p. 184. He speaks of the use of 
8. John in the Ignatian epistles as generally admitted. 
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This evidence for 8. John’s Gospel comes to us from the country 
in which he lived and wrote ; it comes to us from the circle Jf his 
disciples, and it dates from a few ycars after his death. Aud we 
may fairly take it as the completion and the confirmation of later 
testimony. We found, at the end of the second century, the 
Gospels universally acknowledged in the Church, and their authen- 
ticity regarded as too certain to need explicit proof. We have seen 
that the Fathers of this time were in close connection with the dis- 
ciples of the Apostles, and hand down the testimony of these Apo- 
stolic men to the authenticity of the Gospels in a way which disarms 
suspicion, because they do so incidentally, and without any thought 
of defending the authority of the Gospels. In our second period, 
just when the generation which had conversed with the Apostles 
had died out, and one main source of tradition for the facts of 
Christ’s life was dried up, we have seen the Gospels read and ac- 
knowledged in the Churches—taking, in other words, their natural 
place as authorities for the history of Christ. We have the right to 
demand some positive ground for setting this evidence aside; and 
instead of this, we have found clear traces of the Gospels in the 
fragmentary literature of our first period, and we have carried 
up our evidence for 8. John’s Gospels within a few years of the 
Apostle’s death. 

We can only allude in passing to the fact, that the critics of the 
negative school have acknowledged, in effect, the force of this testi- 
mony, by the very efforts which they have made to break it. The 
have felt that its strength lies in the union of the witnesses wit 
each other, in the fact that S. [rensus, for instance, claimed to 
hold the same faith and to be in communion with the same Church 
as §. Justin and §&. Polycarp ; and in the difficulty of supposing that 
the Gospels read in the Church during the youth of 8. Irenzus 
were different from those read in the same Church when S. Irenzeus 
had reached middle life. One baseless theory after another has 
been devised to separate the Church of 140 from the Church of 
190; and all these theories are wrecked on the simple fact that S. 
Irenzeus was the reverent and the conservative disciple of S. Poly- 
carp, the disciple of the Apostles. Again, the evidence for the 
fourth Gospel carries special weight, because it comes from Asia 
Minor, the very country where it was said to have been written. To 
escape this, the theory has been devised that S. John never was in 
Asia Minor at all—a theory in such glaring contradiction with as- 
sured history, that it was opposed when first put forward even by the 
critics whose cause it was meant to serve ; and now, when it has been 
revived from the oblivion into which it had fallen, has met with simi- 
lar opposition. Recent discoveries have added to the perplexities of 
sceptical criticism. It was impossible, we were told, that the Epistle 
of Barnabas should quote the first Gospel as Scripture. The ori- 
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ginal Greek has come to light, and there the quotation from S. 
Matthew stands. It was equally impossible that the Clementine 
Homilies should make use of 8. John. The concluding portion of 
those homilies, wanting before, has been obtained since, and the use 
of S. John is acknowledged by the most determined opponents of 
that Gospel. 

Finally, it is the nature of historical evidence to rest on an 
accumulation of probabilities ; and if the author of ‘‘ Supernatural 
Religion ” seems to assume that we depend entirely on the Gospels 
for the facts of Christ’s life, this is but one among his many 
fallacies. No one disputes the fact that S. Paul appeals to 
living witnesses, the principal of them known to himself, for the 
crowning miracle of the resurrection. No one doubts that the 
main facts of Christ’s history are contained in undoubted writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers ; and if the Gospels were forged late in 
the second century, this historical testimony to the facts of Christ’s 
life would have to be met and explained. More than this, in the 
very generation which had seen and known Christ, belief in the 
supernatural facts of Christ’s life had become the basis of a definite 
theology. For the moment we will accept the data of the destruc- 
tive criticism. We turn to the books of the New Testament, which 
we may still consider ancient Christian documents even after the 
“latest critical researches,” and we place them at the dates to 
which they are assigned by Hilgenfeld, the latest authority on his 
side. §. John was the disciple of Christ, and in the Apocalypse 
which he wrote,* he represents his Master as the “ Word of God,” 
as the ‘‘ First and the Last,” as the ‘‘ beginning of the creation of 
God.” §S. Paul wrote at least four epistles, and in them he makes the 
death and resurrection of Christ the centre of his faith. The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews wrote but thirty years after 
the death of our Lord ;+ yet he speaks of Him as the radiance of 
God’s glory, as of One by whom the worlds were made, as the God 
whom the angels adore. Such was the theology of the Christian 
Church within thirty years of Christ’s death, and it rests manifestly 
upon a belief in the supernatural facts of Christ’s life, certain 
and habitual in the minds of those who had seen and known Him. 

But we cannot attempt to discuss the supernatural origin of 
Christianity within the limits of an article. We undertook to show 
that the attack upon the authenticity of the Gospels in the book 
before us is worthless, and we leave our case in the hands of those 
who believe in grammar and in history. ‘‘ The functions of a critic, 
when rightly exercised,” we are told by our author, are of the 
highest importance ; and while we agree with him in this, we have 





* Hilgenfeld, Einleitung in das N.T., p. 447, seq. 
+ Ib. p. 388, 
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ventured to examine his work from another point of view. We 
have inquired, not whether he has exercised rightly the functions 
of a critic, but whether he has the preliminary knowledge which 
would entitle him to pass any opinion whatever on critical 
uestions. We have ventured further to decide this question in 
the negative, and not, as we think, without ample reason. We 
expect a critic who examines the testimonies in the Fathers for the 
Gospels to show at least a moderate acquaintance with Latin and 
Greek—the languages in which the Fathers write. But so rude is 
our author’s knowledge of Latin that he translates ‘‘ Si Valentinus 
integro instrumento uti videtur,” “If Valentinus, as it seems, uses 
the whole instrument” (vid. supr. p. 397) ; he translates the im- 
perative “aufer”’ as if it were the indicative avert (vid. p. 111), 
and he turns “ Lucam videtur Marcion elegisse quem ceederet ” 
into ‘“‘ Marcion seems to have chosen Luke, which he mutilates”’ 
(vid. p. 399) ; and on each of these mistranslations he grounds 
important arguments. As for his Greek, he takes a sentence 
in Basilides as clear and easy as any in the Delectus, and after 
he has mistranslated one word, and turned a singular into 
a plural, and an active into a passive, he complains naturally 
enough, of the consequent obscurity in the sense. He thinks 
that "Incois En zpety means “ Jesus said,”* and én’ toyarwv 
rov uspwv, “at the last of the days.’+ Hence it is not 
surprising that we have found him resting his most impor- 
tant argument with regard to Justin upon one grammatical 
blunder (see above, p. 394), and an argument about Irenzus 
to which he appends a charge of deliberate falsification against 
Tischendorf upon another (see p. 364). The same ignorance of 
Greek leads him to an important misstatement about Tatian 
(see p. 375), and very novel conclusions on the chronology of 





* Basilides says very simply, “When then it was necessary that we, the 
children of God, should be revealed, about whom creation groaned and was 
in travail, expecting the revelation, the Gospel came into the world, and passed 
through every principality and power and dominion, and every name which 
is named.”—Philosoph. vii. 25. The Greek is given thus in S. B.,ii. p. 46 :-— 
imei ody ides aroxadugOijvat, pynoiv, nuag Ta Téxva Tov OEov, TEP: WY Saleai 
onoiv, 7 Kriowg Kai Wowwey amEKdEexopévn THY AmroKadu{y, HAOEV TO EvayyéALor 
kig Tov Kéopoy Kai OuprOe Sid meéone apync nai éovoiag kai Kupidrnrog Kai 
mavroc dyéuaroc évouaZopévov, and rendered, “ When, therefore, it was neces- 
sary to reveal [here S. R. mistakes a passive for an active] us who are 
children of God in expectation of which revelation, he says, the creation 
groaneth and travaileth [here S.R. makes the neuter plural epi oy agree with 
the singular feminine zepijc), and came through Ther he suggests as an 
alternative rendering for 1G, prevailed over, which is of course impossible] 
every Hy my &c.” Basilides is describing the descent of the “Gospel ” 
through the lines of eons into the world, and his words could not be plainer. 

T S.R., ii. p. 257. 
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Gnosticism. Again, a critic who treats of MSS. ought to know 
what they are, and what they contain. But, as we have seen, 
our author misquotes the Sinaitic MS. where its reading is 
familiar even to those who have little acquaintance with textual 
criticism (see p. 391). He shows equal ignorance about the MS. 
of the Muratorian fragment (p. 369), and as for Justin he con- 
trives in the same breath to invent MSS. which do not exist, 
and to misquote those which do (p. 389). The same lack of 
Greek, added to a habit of copying references in haste, betrays 
him into a variety of mistakes on the history of theology in 
general and of the canon in particular. We have seen his 
curious misunderstanding about the Protevangelium Jacobi 
(p. 366, seq.), and about the publicuse of uncanonical scriptures in 
the early Church (p. 382). We have seen him disprove Justin’s 
acquaintance with the fourth Gospel by an argument which is 
false to begin with, and which would prove, were it ever so true, 
that the fourth Gospel was unknown to Origen, who wrote a 
commentary on it (p. 392). We could have shown further, had 
space allowed, that our author’s acquaintance, e.g. with the First 
Epistle of Clement, is equal to his knowledge of the Protevange- 
liun Jacobi. Modern authorities fare just as hardly in his hands. 
Petavius, Routh, Anger, Credner, and a host of others, are alleged 
for statements which they contradict. He constantly mistakes an 
opinion admitted by critics of the most destructive tendencies for 
a gratuitous assertion of “‘ Apologists ” (see pp. 364, 366, 378, 
402), and when he comes, for example, to Marcion’s gospel, to 
Valentinus, to the use of S. John in the Ignatian epistles, he 
is not familiar enough with the literature of the question to 
comprehend the points at issue. He compensates for this want 
of knowledge by boldness of conjecture.x At the present day 
the fashion of conjectural emendation is happily dying out, but 
it has still full course in the pages of “ Supernatural Religion.” 
If Barnabas quotes S. Matthew, the words he suggests are in- 
terpolated (see p. 404); if Ptolemzus the Gnostic quotes S. 
John, or if Justin calls his “ Memoirs ” gospels, the same theory 
is made to serve (p. 382). We need hardly say that it would be 
vain to look for consistency of principle in such a writer. The 
reader has seen that our author will accept no quotation from 
the Gospels which varies ever so slightly from our present text ; 
but this scepticism gives place on occasion to extreme credulity. 
We gave an instance of this in treating of the epistle ascribed 
to Barnabas. It is one out of many. 

Our author has pleaded that incidental mistakes cannot but 
occur in a work so extended as his; and we need not consider 





* §.R., ii. p. 48, seq. 
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this defence, for we have confined ourselves to such as affect the 
main argument. When, however, he urges the strain of the 
labour in which he has been engaged, we are obliged to answer 
that few books on the subject show less trace of serious labour. 
For instance, the tables of Justin’s quotations bear the look of 
labour, no doubt, till we know that they have been given already 
by Credner and Hilgenfeld. Blunders set in the moment 
our author ventures on anything beyond a servile repetition of 
his German authorities. He does indeed retort with a charge 
against his critic, Professor Lightfoot, which we can but 
apply to ourselves, and plead guilty. He complains that in 
Professor Lightfoot’s review “the functions of higher criticism 
do not rise above the correction of a schoolboy’s exercise.” To 
a great extent this is true. If our author ignores grammar in the 
fervour of his argument, it is necessary to remind him of those 
grammatical laws which are accepted by “‘ independent critics ”’ 
and “ apologists” alike. 

It seems thankless labour to examine such a book in such 
detail. After it has been torn to shreds, the question on the 
origin of the Gospels remains where it was, for the German ° 
critics most hostile to Christianity would be the first to smile at 
the vehement but ignorant zeal of their admirer, and it would 
be unjust to make any comparison between them and him. We 
can only hope that in spite of the distraction occasioned by the 
blunders of “‘ Supernatural Religion,” we have been able to in- 
dicate some positive arguments for the authenticity of the 
Gospels. In any case it is necessary to understand the scepticism 
of the country in which we live. The book before us has had 
circulation almost unexampled, considering its size and its 
subject-matter. The free-thinking press and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold have extolled its accurate learning. We have thought 
it worth while to test the “learning” of the book in question, 
and (may we add ?) of those on whom its “learning ’”’ has made 
so favourable an impression. 
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Art. VI—THE PROTESTATION OF 1789, AND THE 
IRISH CATHOLIC OATH. 


Vaticanism : An Answer to Replies and Reproofs. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GiapstTonE, M.P. London : Murray, 


WRITER, signing himself ‘“‘ An Irish Catholic,” soon 
after the publication cf ‘ Vaticanism,” wrote a letter 
to the Spectator, in which he contested, in the first instance, 
Mr. Gladstone’s statements concerning the connection between 
the Protestation signed by certain English Catholics in 1789, 
and the Act for the Relief of the Catholics of England passed 
by the Parliament of 1790-1. He undertook to show that 
Mr. Gladstone had misrepresented not only the doctrine held 
by the Catholics of England, but the spirit in which Parliament 
legislated for their relief, and the principles of policy upon 
which the Ministers of the Crown acted in their regard. The 
proofs which he gave in support of his case were so con- 
siderable that the Spectator did not hesitate to say, in its issue 
containing the letter, that of March 13 :— 


We call attention to a very interesting letter in another column, by 
** An Irish Catholic,” which certainly seems to show that Mr. Gladstone 
has been misled in supposing that the relieving Act of 1791 was obtained 
in any degree by the Roman Catholic repudiation of the Pope’s infalli- 
bility. Apparently, the whole controversy was quite as well understood 
then as now, only that our leading statesmen were at that time quite 
without fear of the doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility, while now they 
look upon it with terror and dismay. It is quite clear that Mr. Gladstone 
has fallen into serious errors in that part of his historical disquisition. 


Mr. Gladstone was, however, silent on the subject, and has 
since remained silent, while a cheap edition of “‘ Vaticanism ”’ 
has been issued and circulated by tens of thousands, contain- 
ing, without correction or qualification, all the mis-statements 
of fact which had been exposed, and all the violent accusa- 
tions against the See of Rome and the Catholics of England 
which had been based upon those mis-statements of fact. An 
animated and prolonged controversy ensued in the columns of 
the Spectator, several correspondents of that journal disputing 
minor details of the case advanced by “an Irish Catholic,” 
but none of them even pretending to deny the larger grounds 
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on which he had challenged Mr. Gladstone’s charges. In the 
course of this controversy, having done such justice as he could 
to the honourable and candid manner in which the Catholics of 
England acted towards Parliament in 1791, and to the generous 
and considerate spirit in which Parliament and Government 
regarded their claims and their conscience, he felt it to be 
his duty to treat certain circumstances connected with the 
history of the oath contained in the Irish Catholic Relief Act 
of 1793, and certain imputations made by Mr. Gladstone 
against the Irish Bishops and the See of Rome in connection 
with that oath. There has been no attempt as yet made to con- 
trovert any important part of the long and detailed statement 
made by him on this part of the case, in publishing which the 
Spectator recurred to the controversy in the following terms :— 


We shall probably sum up the view of almost all impartial readers of 
this discussion, when we say that “ An Irish Catholic” seems to us to have 
reduced the historical justification of Mr. Gladstone’s accusation to very 
insignificant limits indeed. He has, we think, finally disposed of the 
assertion that, except in one instance, there was at any time any autho- 
rized, public, or official renunciation by the Catholics of either kingdom, 
in exchange for civil or political privileges, of the right to hold the dogma 
of the Infallibility of the Pope. He has shown that in that one instance, 
when the English Vicars-Apostolic, whether in haste, or error, or wile, did 
no doubt commit themselves to what seems to us a deliberate renunciation 
of the right, they publicly withdrew from that position before the advan- 
tage which they had hoped to derive from it had been gained, and that 
both the Irish and English Catholic authorities repeatedly and publicly 
avowed doctrines inconsistent with it ; and that ever afterwards the Eng- 
lish and Irish statesmen took the very sound view that while guarantees 
for the loyalty of Catholics were very desirable, they cared but little about 
the actual doctrine officially held by Catholics as to Infallibility, and 
nothing at all as to the possibility of any future development of that 
doctrine. 


It is desirable, we think, that at least the main outlines of 
this controversy should be placed upon record in the pages of 
the Dusiin Review. Mr. Gladstone has had many and 
illustrious adversaries in the field of theology; but none, so 
far as we are aware, except the writer of these letters, on that 
ground on which it might well be presumed he could hardly 
fall into any very gross error—that of political history, the course 
and policy of legislation in the two islands concerning Catholics 
before and since the Union, and the motives and conditions 
which had weight with the minds of his predecessors in the 
office of Prime Minister, Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Wellington, 
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in both projecting and conducting such legislation. It is not 

ossible that we should reprint the entire series of letters, five 
in number, in which “ An Irish Catholic” stated and maintained 
his position. We could not fairly do so without reprinting 
also the letters, seven or eight in number, which appeared on 
the other side ; but we shall give very fully his statement of 
the case concerning the Protestation of 1789, and concerning 
the Irish oath of 1793, and a brief summary of the dis- 
cussion in relation to one or two other important points. 
The letters have been revised by the writer, curtailed where 
it was possible, in one particular only expanded. In a letter 
signed “Fair Play,” which appeared in the Spectator of 
March 20, it was complained that the summary of Mr. 
Gladstone’s statements from “ Vaticanism,”’ which “ An Irish 
Catholic”? undertook to controvert, had been somewhat 
inaccurately drawn. The writer has substituted in the version 
which we publish for the necessarily contracted abstract of the 
principal points which appeared in his first letter to the 
Spectator, a full résumé of Mr. Gladstone’s statements, as 
nearly as possible in his own words; and he has added a few 
sentences to connect these passages with the letter as it 
originally appeared. The almost inconceivable inaccuracy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s statements is indeed made much more mani- 
fest when they are given inall their vehemence of assertion, 
and apparent amplitude of detail, alongside of the simple 
and undeniable facts of history. It was not possible to give, 
in the space of aletter to the Spectatar, several documentary 
proofs, to which the writer referred, which are not very’ easily 
accessible, and which he justly regards as evidence of high 
importance in the case; such as the Encyclical letter of 
the Vicars-Apostolic in 1791, the terms of the oath which 
they condemned, and of that which Parliament substituted. 
These we append to his first letter, which follows :— 


It is time that the history of the “ Declaration and Protestation signed 
by the English Catholic Dissenters in 1789” should be a little cleared up. 
If you will afford me space for the purpose, I will undertake to show that 
Mr. Gladstone has been betrayed into making a series of statements rela- 
tive to that document absolutely unfounded and directly opposed to fact. 
Let me say at once, that I yield to no one in respect for Mr. Gladstone’s 
sincerity, veracity, and honour ; but in this matter I think it is impos- 
sible to acquit him of very grave negligence, or, as I prefer to think, some- 
what rash credulity. It is hard, of course, to expect from him, or from 
any person not a Catholic, and not trained in theological studies, consum- 
mate accuracy in describing the proceedings of the Council of Constance 
or the Council of the Vatican; but it might reasonably be supposed that 
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he could not utter at least half a dozen egregious misstatements in relating 
the history of an Act of Parliament, from which an hour’s study of 
‘“ Hansard” and the Statute-book would have preserved him. 

Mr. Gladstone asserts that “this very important document” (the Pro- 
testation of the English Catholic Dissenters) ‘‘ brought about the passing 
of the great English Relief Act of 1791 ;” that “this Protestation was in 
the strictest sense a representative and binding document ; that it was 
signed by 241 priests, including all the Vicars-Apostolic, by all the clergy 
and laity in England of any note; and in 1789, at a general meeting of 
the English Catholics in London, it was subscribed by every person pre- 
sent ;” that the subscribers to it declared “they acknowledge no Infalli- 
bility in the Pope ;” that “thus we have, on the part of the entire body 
of which Archbishop Manning is now the head, a direct, literal, and 
unconditional rejection of the cardinal tenet which he tells us has always 
been believed by his Church, and was an article * of divine faith before as 
well as after 187C. Nor was it,” Mr. Gladstone continues, “ that the Pro- 
testation and the relief coincided in time. The protesters explicitly set 
forth that the penal laws against them were founded on the doctrines im- 
puted to them, and they asked and obtained the relief on the express 
ground that they renounced and condemned the doctrines.” He proceeds 
to say that “the Act of 1791 for England was followed by that of 1793 for 
Ireland ;” and that “the oath inserted in this Act is founded upon the 
declaration of 1757, and embodies a large portion of it, including the words, 
‘It is not an article of the Catholic faith, neither am I thereby required to 
believe or profess that the Pope is infallible?” In reference to this oath 
Mr. Gladstone then cites what he calls “a Synodical Declaration of the 
Irish Bishops, which,” he thinks, “ constitutes, perhaps, the most salient 
point of the whole of this singular history.” He says :— 


“On the 26th of February, 1810, those Bishops declared ‘that the said 
oath, and the promises, declarations, abjurations, and protestations therein 
contained are, notoriously, to the Roman Catholic Church at large, become 
a part of the Roman Catholic religion, as taught by us the Bishops, and 
received and maintained by the Roman Catholic Churches in Ireland ;. 
= a approved and sanctioned by the other Roman Catholic 

urches,’ ’ 


Mr. Gladstone interprets this declaration as follows :—“ We were told 
in Ireland that Papal Infallibility was no part of the Catholic Faith, and 
never could he made a part of it, and that the impossibility of incorpo- 
rating it in their religion was notorious to the Roman Catholic Church at 
large, and was become part of their religion, and this not only in Ireland, 





* Here is a very serious misquotation by Mr. Gladstone. Archbishop 
Manning did not use the word “article”; he used the word “ doctrine” 
(Vatican Decrees, p. 15). Mr. Gladstone pretends to some theological 
scholarship, and might be expected to know the difference of meaning of 
the two words, which is as marked in English (e.g., the Thirty-nine 
Articles, the Articles of War, &c.) as in Latin. 
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but throughout the world.” Previously he says, referring to the Protes- 
tation, “‘ we were told in England, by the Anglo-Roman bishops, clergy, 
and laity, that they rejected the tenet of the Pope’s Infallibility ;” and he 
concludes— 


** These are the declarations, which reach in effect from 1661 to 1810; 
and it is in the light of these declarations that the evidence of Dr. Doyle 
in 1825, and the declarations of the English and Irish prelates of the 
Papal communion shortly afterwards, are to be read. Here, then, is an 
extraordinary fulness and elearness of evidence, reaching over nearly two 
centuries : given by and on behalf of millions of men : given in documents 
ee to all the world: perfectly well known to the See and Court of 

me, as we know expressly witli respect to nearly the most important 
of all these assurances, namely, the actual and direct repudiation of infal- 
libility in 1788-9. So that either that See and Court had at the last-named 
date, and at the date of the Synod of 1810, abandoned the dream of enfor- 
cing infallibility on the Church, or else by wilful silence they were guilty 
ne practising upon the British Crown one of the blackest frauds recorded in 

istory.’ 






It was by means of such declarations principally, Mr. Gladstone avers, 
that Catholics “ obtained the remission of the penal laws, and admission to 
full civil equality.” And here, I assume, he refers to the motives which 
influenced the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel in proposing the Act 
of 1829, which conceded full civil equality. But speaking later, more 
particularly with reference to the Protestation, whose history I am now 
especially considering, in connection with the Act of 1791, he reverts to it 
as exhibiting ‘the belief which in 1788-9 the whole body of the Roman 
Catholics of England assured Mr. Pitt that they held ;” and, closing this 
part of his case, he exclaims, “ Let us learn which of the resources of theo- 
logical skill will avail to bring together these innovations” (the acts of 
the Vatican Council) “and the semper eadem of which I am, I fear, but 
writing the lamentable epitaph.’’ 

It needs no prophet’s gift to say that hand of man has not written and 
will not write the epitaph of any attribute of the Church of God; nor 
does it need any even ordinary theological skill to disperse Mr. Gladstone’s 
most confident assertions, and so make a clear, simple, and easy end of 
this arm of his argument. In order to do so it will suffice to cite little 
more than the Statute Book, the proceedings of Parliament, the corre- 
spondence and the declarations of his predecessors, the great statesmen and 
ministers of the Crown, who, from time to time, considered the claims of the 
Roman Catholics of the three kingdoms with a view to the repeal of 
Statutes which Mr. Pitt, in his place in Parliament, declared to be “ dis- 
graceful.” Mr. Pitt’s own words remain te prove that, so far from regard- 
ing the Protestation as “‘a representative and binding document,” he knew 
perfeetly well the majority of the Catholies of England in 17889 
believed in the Infallibility of the Pope ; and that he expressly advised the 
Crown and Parliament to legislate for the relief of those who did so believe. 
If Mr. Gladstone will only take the trouble of referring to the debates on 
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the Relief Bill of 1791 in the 28th and 29th volumes of “Hansard,” he 
will find that in all the statements he has made concerning the Protesta- 
tion he is more or less, and in the majority and more important of them, 
absolutely mistaken. He will find that Parliament was in no sense in- 
fluenced, as he asserts, by the declaration contained in that paper concerning 
the infallibility of the Pope, but advisedly and avowedly gave relief in the 
Act to those—the great majority—who refused to take any oath limiting the 
spiritual power of the Pope, as well as to those who were willing to take 
an oath in the terms of the Protestation, He will find that at the 
instance of the Anglican Bishop of St. David’s the passage which he 
quotes disavowing acknowledgment of the Pope’s Infallibility was struck 
out of the oath proposed by the Bill as it came from the Commons ; and 
that, in a word, no such oath was ever imposed by the English Parlia- 
ment or taken by English Catholics. So far is it from being true that 
the English Bishops, clergy, and laity rejected the Pope’s Infallibility 
in 1791 in order to get relief from Parliament, the truth is that they 
petitioned and otherwise moved Parliament in 1791 not to give them 
relief under any delusion as to their true doctrines; and all the English 
Vicars-Apostolic, in two Encyclical Letters, one dated October 21, 1789, 
and another January 19, 1791, condemned the oath which disavowed the 
doctrine of Infallibility, and urged their people to demand the rejection of 
any Bill imposing such an oath. 

Mr, Gladstone may, however, suppose that the question of Infallibility 
was insufficiently considered in 1791, and that Parliament then took a leap 
in the dark. If he will refer to “ Hansard,” he will find that the topic of 
Infallibility and that of the Pope’s influence on civil allegiance were as 
much in the air of public debate then as they have been since he published 
his “ Expostulation.” Mr. Fox, in his downright way, goes straight to 
the point. He says :— 


“Tt was said by some that the Pope was infallible, by others that the 
Church and Council were infallible, but none had ever contended that that 
House was infallible ; they might subject men to fines and penalties for 
being better than themselves, at all events, only for differing from them 


oa - mode of worshipping the Deity” (“ Hansard,” vol. xxviii., ¢. 
363). 


It is to be observed that Mr. Fox was here dealing with the question as to 
whether the advantages of the Bill should be limited to the minority of 
protesting Catholic Dissenters, who still adhered to the Protestation, or 
extended to the majority of English Catholics, who repudiated the pro- 
ceedings based upon that document, and refused to take the oath disavow- 
ing Papal Infallibility in its terms. 

It is unfortunate that we do not possess a full report of Mr. Burke’s 
speech, but the sentence, which you will allow me to quote, describing a 
passage from it, is for every reason worthy of Mr. Gladstone’s attention. 

Mr. Grattan said of Mr. Burke that he not merely “ _ er 
; . 2E 
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and “saw everything,” but that he “foresaw everything.” Great as is 
my veneration for the genius of the greatest of my countrymen, I could 
not have imagined that in 1791 he would have stigmatized by anticipa- 
tion the main argument of the “ Expostulation.” Mr. Burke, as “ Han- 
sard’s ’’ reporter says,— 


The Protestation of 1789, 





“ Was likewise very successful in his irony upon the doctrine that much 
was to be feared from the Pope’s power to release Papists from all alle- 
giance to government, and every other scruple of conscience by his dispen- 
sing and absolving power ” (Vol. xxviii. c. 1372). 


Mr. Pitt was Prime Minister in 1791, and not the least astounding of 
Mr. Gladstone’s statements is that in which he asserts that the Protesta- 
tion embodied “the belief which in 1788-9 the whole body of the Roman 
Catholics of England assured Mr. Pitt that they held.” Mr. Pitt, on the 
contrary, openly stated, in his place in Parliament, that he was perfectly 
well aware that the Protestation only conveyed the sentiments of a party 
of the Catholics of England. He declared that he was averse to drawing a 
hard-and-fast line between the two descriptions of Roman Catholics, and 
argued that, if the Bill were to pass in its then shape, it would be necessary 
to repeal certain of the Penal laws, in order to do equal justice to all 
Catholics, whether they were Ultramontane or Protesting Dissenters. Here 
are his very words :—- 


“It would be proper to repeal those statutes, if the present Bill or 
any measure of the kind passed, because in that case, if relief of the 
nature proposed by his honourable and learned friend who had made 
the motion was granted to one description of Roman Catholics, and the 
statutes to which he had alluded were suffered to remain unrepealed, it 
would have something like the effect of re-enacting them, as it would 
appear that the Legislature, apprised as they had been of their existence, 
thought that the other description of Roman Catholics merited to have 
such disgraceful statutes remain in force against them” (“ Hansard,” 
vol, xxviii., c. 1374.) 


The Bill, however, went to the House of Lords as a Bill to relieve Protes- 
ting Catholic Dissenters only, and with the objectionable oath attached 
to it, but apparently qualified by the addition of some words recognizing 
the Pope’s Infallibility in spirituals. I have not been able to discover 
what those words were, but the Archbishop of Canterbury, though, as I 
gather from his speech, disposed to support the Bill, objected to the form 
of the oath, on the score that it did not sufficiently define the limit of In- 
fallibility. His Grace said :— 


“To the oath there was one ebvious objection, that though it denied 
the Infallibility of the Pope except in matters of spiritual doctrine, it was 
certainly clear that whoever was admitted to be infallible in points of 
doctrine was admitted to be infallible in declaring what was doctrine, so 
that the restriction that was intended as to the influence of the Pope in 
temporal matters might be overcome if he himself chose to declare that 
ms a were not temporal, but spiritual.” (“ Hansard,” vol. xxix., 
c. 667. 
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Thus so far is it from being true that any deception was practised on 
Parliament, the very question of the object and limit of Infallibility was 
plainly brought before the House, much as it might be if Parliament were 
now legislating in the full light of the Vatican Council. 

By far the most remarkable speech in either House was that of the 
Bishop of St. David’s, Dr. Horsley. To that high-minded prelate the 
Catholics of England are indebted for a frank, manly, and complete vin- 
dication of the grounds upon which they opposed the Bill, and for an 
argument against the oath disavowing Infallibility so convincing, that in 
committee the measure was enlarged so as to include all Catholics, the 
reference to Infallibility altogether omitted, and the Irish oath of 
the Act of 1773 substituted for that which had come up from the 
Commons. I have stated that the majority of the English Catho- 
lies protested against the anti-Infallibilist clause of the oath. Bishop 
Horsley refers to this as a notorious fact. He says:— “Now, my 
Lords, it is, I believe, a well-known fact that a very great number—I 
believe I should be correct if I were to say a great majority—of the Roman 
Catholics scruple to the terms in which the oath is unfortunately drawn, 
and declare they cannot bring themselves to take it,”—and he fully justifies 
their doing so. He goes further,—he wonders that Catholics can be found 
of such a spirit as to be willing to take the oath. ‘TI believe,” he says, 
“the gentlemen of the Catholic Committee who declare themselves ready 
to take the oath, will see some difficulty in particular parts of it when 
they consider the full import of certain terms.” Happily Bishop Horsley’s 
entire speech is given by “Hansard.” Mr.Gladstone might have expected to 
have found some notice of such a speech and such a debate in Mr. 
Charles Butler’s “ Memoirs,” to which he refers as a standard authority. 
Not a word of it. But, be it remembered, Mr. Charles Butler was secre- 
tary to the Catholic Committee to which Bishop Horsley so pointedly 
referred, and was the prime mover in their least creditable proceedings. The 
art of cooking Catholic history so as to suit the taste of the age is by no 
means an original invention of Lord Acton. It appertains to the gentle- 
men of that school in all generations. 

But the question remains,—Was the Protestation signed, as Mr. Glad- 
stone asserts, by the four English Vicars-Apostolic and a great number of 
Catholics? and did it declare, “‘ We acknowledge no infallibility of the 
Pope”? It was so signed, and it did so declare. It was a very great mistake, 
but it was instantly, amply, openly repented of and atoned for. The pro- 
ceedings in Parliament suffice to show that the great majority of the Eng- 
lish Catholics would not consent to purchase any civil liberty on such terms. 
The four Vicars-A postolic, immediately afterthe Protestation was published, 
on October 21, 1789, solemnly condemned the oath proposed to be founded 
upon it (the oath of the Protesting Catholic Dissenters) ; in this condem- 
nation the Bishops of Ireland and Scotland agreed: and it was promptly 
confirmed by the Holy See. So that, though there was a great mistake, 
there was no deception of Parliament, and no fraud upon the Crown. On 
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January 19, 1791, the Vicars-Apostelic, in a letter te all the faithful of 
their respective districts, on the eve of the introduction of the Bill into Par- 
liament, renewed their condemnation of the oath ; called upon al] good 
Catholics to petition Parliament not to pass any measure centaining such 
an oath ; and expressly repudiated the name “ Protesting Catholic Dis- 
senters,” a name surely as offensive to Catholic ears as I suppose the 
name “Romanizing Protestant Ritualists” would be to members of the 
Church of England nowadays. It is mentioned by one of the speakers 
in the House of Lords that copies of the condemnation and objections to 
the Bill were generally circulated among members of both Houses. It is 
plain from their speeches that the great leaders on both sides of the House 
were fully informed as to the issues involved. Mr. Gladstone throughout 
argues as if the Protestation emanated from some adequate authority in the 
Catholic Church. He has overlooked Mr. Butler’s statement that it was 
drawn up by Lord Stanhope, who (so Mr. Butler says) did not even con- 
sult any Catholic of his acquaintance as to its terms. It is in its form and 
verbiage an essentially Protestant document. In particular, the state- 
ment concerning Infallibility is brought in, as it were, inadvertently and 
gratuitously, and without direct reference to the charge to which the para- 
graph containing it purports to reply. My own belief is that those who 
signed the paper, on trust or at random, did not at the moment discern 
the difference between saying that they did not “acknowledge” Infalli- 
bility, and saying, what all Catholics did and could safely say before 
1870, that it was not a defined “article of faith.” But, as I have already 
stated, the error was promptly and manfully atoned for. Our Catholic 
politics are, I am afraid, often very stupid, but I think it cannot be denied 
that they are always fairly straightforward. 

I submit that, under the circumstances, it is rather an abuse of terms 
to treat such a paper as the Protestation as, “in the strictest sense, a 
representative and binding document ” upon the Catholics of this country ; 
and that it is something more than an abuse of terms to say that the 
Catholics of England “ asked and obtained relief” in 1791 “ on the express 
ground that they renounced and condemned the doctrine,” or that the 
Protestation was, “on the part of the entire body of which Archbishop 
Manning is now the head, a direct, literal, and unconditional rejection of 
the cardinal tenet” of Infallibility ; or that Mr. Pitt ever received or 
believed, or in the least degree concerned himself about any assurance on 
the subject ; or that the See of Rome or the Catholics of England ever 
abandoned the hope that the doctrine of Infallibility would one day be 
defined, or were wilfully silent as to their belief in it, and so guilty of 
‘one of the blackest frauds recorded in history.” 

I cannot close this letter without saying in all sincerity that I wish the 
task had not fallen to my hand of exposing Mr. Gladstone’s sin in this 
matter. I have that sense of his immortal labours for the good of my 
country, vainly spent as they may seem for the present day to have 
been on an ingrate generation,—I have that true knowledge of the heroic 
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zeal with which he gave all his genius, capacity, and influence to the 
service of Ireland in those years of his glory—that it has been a great 
pain to me to have to say what I have said. But I have also that confi- 
dence in his magnanimity and love of truth, that I feel sure he will 
thank me if I have succeeded, as I hope I have, in showing that he has in 
haste made a mistake which it can only be to his honour to correet, in 
uttering a charge of such a cruel character against the memory of men, 
who, though they erred fora moment through “ a blunder of the sudden,” 
did not hesitate, at the risk of public obloquy and continuous civil out- 
lawry, to avow their unpopular principles,—so approving themselves both 
honest Englishmen and orthodox Catholics. 


We have now to quote the text in full of the Encyclical 
Letter of the Vicars-Apostolic in 1791. It will be observed 
that it refers to and confirms the censures uttered by a previous 
Encyclical issued in 1789. Its date and one of its paragraphs 
show that it was issued on the eve of the meeting of Parlia- 
ment with every circumstance of publicity, so as to prevent 
the Government and Legislature from being misled by the 
supposition that the party who had got up the Protestation, 
and who were supporting the Bill for the Relief of Catholic 
Protesting Dissenters, in any sense represented the Episcopal 
body or the majority of the Catholics of England; and accord- 
ingly they propose that Parliament should be petitioned by 
all good Catholics in the opposite sense. 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER. 





CHARLES, BISHOP OF RAMA, 
Vicar-Apostolic of the Western District ; 
WILLIAM, BISHOP OF ACANTHOS, 
Vicar-Apostolic of the Northern District ; 

AND 


JOHN, BISHOP OF CENTURIA, 
Vicar-Apostolic of the Southern District ; 


To atu THE Farturut, CLercy anp Laity, oF THOSE RESPECTIVE 
DistRIcTs : 


We think it necessary to lay before you the following articles and 
determinations. 

1st. We are informed that the Catholic Committee have given in, or 
intends to give in, a bill, containing an oath, to be presented to Parlia- 
ment, in order to be sanctioned by the legislature, and the oath to be 
tendered to the Catholics of this kingdom. 

2ndly. The four Apostolical Vicars, by an Encyclical Letter dated 
October 21, 1789, condemned an oath, proposed at that time to be pre- 
sented to Parliament, and which oath they also declared unlawful to be 
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taken. ‘Their condemnation of that oath was confirmed by the Apostolic 
See, and sanctioned also by the Bishops of Ireland and Scotland. 

3rdly. Some alteration * been made by the Catholic Committee in 
that condemned oath ; but, as far as we have learned, of no moment; 
consequently the altered oath remains liable to the censure fixed on the 
former oath. 

4thly. The four Apostolical Vicars, in the above-mentioned Encyclical 
Letter, declared, that none of the faithful, clergy or laity, ought to take any 
new oath, or sign any new declaration, in doctrinal matters, or subscribe any 
new instrument wherein the interests of religion are concerned, without the 
previous approbation of their respective bishop, and they required submission 
to those determinations. "The altered oath has not been approved by us, 
and therefore cannot be lawfully or conscientiously taken by any of the 
faithful of our districts. 

5thly. We further declare that the assembly of the Catholic Committee 
has no right or authority to determine on the lawfulness of oaths, declara- 
tions, or other instruments whatsoever containing doctrinal matters ; but 
that this authority resides in the bishops, they being, by divine institution, 
je spiritual governors in the Church of Christ, and the guardians of 
religion. 

: consequence likewise of the preceding observations, we condemn, in 
the fullest manner, the attempt of offering to Parliament an oath, in- 
cluding doctrinal matters, to be there sanctioned, which has not been 
approved by us: and, if such attempt be made, we earnestly exhort the 

atholics of our respective districts to oppose it, and hinder its being 
carried into execution ; and for that purpose to present a Protestation, or 
Counter-petition, or to adopt whatever other legal and prudent measure 
may be judged best. 

Finally, we also declare that, conformably to the letter written to the 
Catholic Committee by the four Apostolical Vicars, October 21, 1789, we 
totally disapprove of the appellation of Protesting Catholic Dissenters 
given us in the bill, and of three provisoes therein contained, and ex- 
pressed in the said letter of the four Apostolical Vicars. 

We shall here conclude, with expressing to you our hopes that you have 
rejected with detestation some late publications, and that you will beware 
of others which may appear hereafter. Of those that have been published, 
some are schismatical, scandalous, inflammatory, and insulting to the 
supreme head of the Church, the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 


he Cuarves Ramaren, V.A. 

% Wiriiam Acantuen, V.A. 

> Joun Cenrurien, V.A. 
London, Jan. 19, 1791. 


This is the oath proposed in the Bill as introduced by 
Mr. Mitford in the House of Commons :— 


“J, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear that I will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to—— Majesty ————-, and I do truly and sincerely 
acknowledge, profess, testify, and declare in my conscience before God 
and the world, that our sovereign is lawful and rightful 








of this realm, and of all other —— Majesty’s dominions thereunto belong- 
ing: and I do solemnly and sincerely declare, that I do believe in my con- 
science, that not any descendants of the person who pretended to be Prince 
of Wales, during the life of the late King James the Second, and after his 
decease pretented to be, and took upon himself the style and title of King 
of England, by the name of James the Third, or of Scotland by the name 
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of James the Eighth, or the style and title of King of Great Britain, hath 
any right or title whatsoever to the crown of this realm, or any dominions 
thereunto belonging ; and I do renounce, refuse, and abjure, any allegi- 
ance or obedience to any of them: and I do swear, that I will bear faith 
and true allegiance to —— Majesty and —— will defend to the 
utmost of my power, against all traitorous conspiracies and attempts 
whatsoever, which shall be made against —— person, crown, or dignity ; 
and I will do my utmost endeavour to disclose and make known to —— 
Majesty ————— and —— successors, all treasons and traitorous con- 
spiracies which I shall know to be against ; and I do faithfully and 
fully promise, to the utmost of my power, to support, maintain and defend 
the succession of the crown — the descendants of the said James, 
and against all other persons whatsoever ; which succession, by an Act 
intitled, ‘An Act for the further limitation of the Crown, and better 
securing the rights and liberties of the subject,’ is, and stands limited 
to the Princess Sophia, Electress and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, and 
the heirs of her body, being Protestants: and I do swear, that I do, from 
my heart, abhor, detest, and abjure, as impious and heretical, that dam- 
nable doctrine and position, that Princes excommunicated by the Pope, or 
by authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed or murdered by their 
subjects, or _— other persons whomsoever ; and I do protest and declare, 
and do solemnly swear it to be my most firm and sincere opinion, belief, 
and persuasion, that neither the Pope, nor any Prelate or Priest, nor any 
assembly of Prelates or Priests, nor any Ecclesiastical Power whatso- 
ever, can absolve the subjects of this realm, or any of them, from their 
allegiance to his said ry wk and that no foreign Church, Prelate, or 
Priest, or assembly of Prelates or Priests, or ecclesiastical power what- 
soever, hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction or authority whatsoever 
within this realm, that can, directly or indirectly, affect or interfere with 
the independence, sovereignty, laws, constitution, or government thereof, 
or the rights, liberties, persons, or properties of the people of the said 
realm, or any of them: and that no person can be absolved from any sin, 
nor any sin whatever be forgiven at the pleasure of any Pope, or of any 
priest, or of any person whomsoever ; but that sorrow for -_ offences, 
resolution to avoid future guilt, and atonement to God and the injured 
neighbour, are indispensably requisite to obtain forgiveness of sin: and 
that no breach of faith with, or injury to, or hostility against any person 
whomsoever, can ever be justified by reason, or under pretence, that such 
person is an heretic or an infidel: and that neither the Pope, nor any Prelate, 
nor any Priest, nor any assembly of Prelates or Priests, nor any ecclesias- 
tical power whatever, can, at any time, dispense with or absolve me 
from the obligations of this oath, or of any other oath, or of any com- 
pact whatsoever ; and I do also, in my conscience, declare, and solemnly 
swear, that 1 acknowledge no infallibility in the Pope; and all these 
things I do plainly and sincerely declare, acknowledge, and swear, accord- 
ing to these express words by me spoken, and according to the plain and 
ordinary sense of the same words, without any equivocation, mental eva- 
sion, or secret reservation whatsoever: and I do make the aforesaid pro- 
testation, declaration, recognition, acknowledgment, abjuration, renuncia- 
tion, promise and oath, heartily, willingly, and truly, upon the true faith 
of a Christian.” ‘So help me God.” 


This is the oath embodied in the Act as it actually passed, 
on the motion of Bishop Horsley :— 








“I, A. B., do hereby declare, That I do profess the Roman Catholie 
religion.” 
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“I, A. B., do sincerely wr wa and swear, That I will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to his Majesty King George the Third, and him will 
defend to the utmost of my power against all conspiracies.and attempts 
whatever that shall be made against his person, crown, or dignity ; Po I 
will do my utmost endeavour to disclose and make known to his Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies which 
may be formed agaiust him or them ; And I do faithfully promise to main- 
tain, support and defend, tothe utmost of my power, the succession of the 
crown; which succession, by an act, intituled,‘An Act for the further 
limitation of the Crown and better securing the rights and liberties of 
the subject,’ is and stands limited to the Princess Sophia Electress and 
Duchess Dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Pro- 
testants; hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any obedience or 
allegiance unto any other person claiming or pretending a right to the 
Crown of these realms; And I do swear, that I do reject and detest, as an 
unchristian and impious position, that it is lawful to murder or distroy 
any person or persons whatsoever, for or under pretence of their being 
hereticks or infidels; and also that unchristian and impious principle, 
that faith is not to be kept with hereticks or infidels: And I further 
declare, that it is not an article of my faith, and that I do renounee, 
reject, and abjure the opinion, that Princes excommunicated by the 
Pope and Council, or any authority of the See of Rome, or by any 
authority whatsoever, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or 
any person whatsoever: And I do promise, that I will not hold, main- 
tain, or abet any opinion, or any other opinions contrary to what is 
expressed in this declation: And I do declare, that I do not believe, that 
the Pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, prelate, state, or potentate, 
hath or ought to have, any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, superior- 
ity, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within this realm: AndI do 
solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare that I do 
make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words of this oath, without any evasion, equivocation, or 
mental reservation whatever; and without any dispensation already 
granted by the Pope, or any authority of the See of Rome, or any person 
whatever ; and without thinking that I am or can be acquitted before 
God or man, or absolved of this declaration, or any part thereof, although 
the Pope or any other person whatsoever shall dispense with or annul 
the same, or declare that it was null, or void.” ‘So help me God.” 





On comparing these two oaths, it will be seen that the grand 
difference between them is the absolute omission of any refer- 
ence whatsoever to Infallibility in the second. The terms 
of the second oath, with regard to murder of excommunicated 
princes, foreign jurisdiction, faith with heretics, are more 
simple and succinct, less outrageously tautological than those 
of the first. But about Infallibility there is not one word in 
the second oath, while in the first oath it appears in the very 
terms of the Protestation. 

To illustrate “ An Irish Catholic’s” statement that in the 
-Protestation itself the passage concerning Infallibility “ is 
brought in as it were inadvertently and gratuitously, and without 
flirect reference to the charge to which the paragraph contain- 
ing it purports to reply,” it will be well perhaps to quote the 
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paragraph referred to. It should be premised that each clause 
of the Protestation purports to deal with a number of the 
charges in regard to doctrine or practice then commonly 
made against Catholics. The allusion to Infallibility is, it 
will be observed, brought in incidentally, and as if the meaning 
intended to be conveyed were “‘ we acknowledge no such Infal- 
libility in the Pope.” If it were meant to disclaim such a 
momentous doctrine, men familiar with the Gallican contro- 
versy that had been raging for the previous century, would 
not have done so in this accidental and parenthetic way. But, 
awkward as the blunder of signing such a paper undoubtedly 
was, the subsequent action of the Vicars-Apostolic and the 
omission of the Infallibility clause of the oath by Parliament, 
prove how sincerely in earnest the majority of the Catholics 
of England were on the subject. This is the clause of the 
Protestation :— 


We have also been accused of holding, as a principle of our religion, 
that implicit obedience is due from us to the orders and decrees of Popes 
and General Councils; and that, therefore, if the Pope, or any General 
Council, should, for the good of the Church, command us to take up arms 
against government, or by any means to subvert the laws and liberties of 
this country, or to exterminate persons of a different persuasion from us, 
we (it is asserted by our accusers) hold ourselves rome to obey such orders 
or decrees, on pain of eternal fire. 

Whereas we positively deny, that we owe any such obedience to the 
Pope and General Council, or to either of them, and we believe that no 
act that is in itself immoral or dishonest can ever be justified by or 
under colour that it is done either for the good of the Church, or in 
obedience to any ecclesiastical power whatever. We acknowledge no 
Infallibility in the Pope ; and we neither apprehend nor believe, that our 
disobedience to any such orders or decrees & ould any such be given or 
made) could subject us to any punishment whatever. And we hold and 
insist, that the Catholic Church has no power that can, directly or in- 
directly, prejudice the rights of Protestants, inasmuch as it is strictly 
confined to the refusing to them a participation in her sacraments and 
other religious privileges of her communion, which no Church (as we 
conceive) can be expected to give to those out of her pale, and which no 
person out of her pale will, we suppose, ever require. 

And we do solemnly declare, that no Church, nor any Prelate, nor any 
Priest, nor any Assembly of Prelates or Priests, nor any Ecclesiastical 
Power whatever, hath, have, or ought to have any jurisdiction or authority 
whatsoever within this realm, that can, directly or indirectly, affect or 
interfere with the independence, sovereignty, laws, constitution or govern- 
ment thereof ; or the rights, liberties, persons or properties of the people 
of the said realm, or of any of them, save only and except by the autho- 
rity of Parliament ; and that any such assumption of power would be an 
usurpation. 


In a letter signed “ An Outsider,” which appeared in the 
Spectator of March 20, the description of the title of the 
Protestation, and several other details of “ An Irish Catholic’s” 
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statement, were questioned. The following paragraph contains 
the gist of this letter :— 


“ An Irish Catholic” begins his letter by a patent misstatement. He 
writes, “It is time that the history of the ‘ Declaration and Protestation 
signed by the English Protesting Catholic Dissenters in 1789, should be 
a little cleared up.” The Protestation of 1789 did not emanate from any 
body so denominated. 

It is a document on parchment—to be found at the British Museum, 
numbered “ Add. MSS. 5,416 A”—and beginning thus: “ We whose names 
are hereunto subscribed,Catholics of England, do freely, voluntarily, and of 
our own accord make the following solemn Declaration and Protestation.” 
Amongst its articles is this one: “ We acknowledge no Infallibility in 
the Pope.” To this Declaration are affixed names of Catholics of all parts 
of England, but the point to note is that the four Vicars-Apostolic have 
signed it. The document, therefore, does contain an emphatic repudiation 
of Infallibility, and is put forward as a solemn declaration of their creed by 
the Roman Catholic community, as represented by its legitimate organs: 
The allegation of “An Irish Catholic” that it emanated from a spurious 
body, termed “ Protesting Catholic Dissenters,” is without foundation. The 
real state of the case is this. Subsequently to the Protestation—agains 
which no dissent on the part of the Holy See was expressed—a Bill of 
Relief was introduced and a form of Oath was drafted in consultation with 
the Episcopal Heads of the Roman Catholic body. After the concurrence 
of these Heads in the form of Oath, they received from Rome instructions 
in a contrary sense, which prohibitory instructions had reference to the 
terms in which the Pope’s jurisdiction was disavowed in it. But on no 
occasion of oficial authority, neither in the Protestation nor in the Act 
of Parliament, is any mention made of Protesting Catholic Dissenters ; 
and to insinuate, therefore, that the former document emanated from an 
unauthorized body, is a grave error. 


To this letter “‘ An Irish Catholic” replied in the following 
words :— 


I quoted the heading from p. 9 of a collection of documents entitled 
* Declaration and Protestation of the Roman Catholics of England, to 
which is added the Correspondence of their Committee, and an Ency- 
clical ‘Letter from their Vicars-Apostolic,” published by Stockdale in 
1812. There the document is headed “ The Declaration and Protestation 
signed by the English Catholic Dissenters in 1789, with the names of 
those who signed it.” The editor was evidently a sincere and zealous 
Protestant, and he published his little collection for the purpose of doing 
as much damage as he could to the Catholics of that day. But it was a 
time of different tactics from those of the present, and accordingly, 
instead of telling the public, as Mr. Gladstone does, that the Protestation 
is “in the serictest sense a representative and binding document,” he 
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says in his preface, “It is not without the deepest regret that historical 
fidelity compels me to record that after this solemn declaration, so 
advisedly signed by their names, the greater part of the Catholics with- 
drew their signatures, which they had deliberately and solemnly affixed 
to the Protest, in passive obedience to the fiat of their Vicars-Apostolic.” 
And he exclaims, “Surely this is matter of deep reflection for the Pro- 
testant reader,” then being called upon to emancipate people who thus 
repudiated the position that they were represented and bound by this re- 
markable document. Touching this point, your correspondent again asserts, 
“On no occasion of official authority, neither in the Protestation nor in 
the Act of Parliament, is any mention made of Protesting Catholic Dis- 
senters ; and to insinuate, therefore, that the former document emanated 
from an unauthorized body is a grave error.” In the collection already 
cited there is, on the contrary, a very official document indeed, the 
Address to the Catholics of England of the Committee who undertook to 
get the Protestation signed for its author, Lord Stanhope. They say 
(p. 34), “The prominent feature of the protestation and the oath 
certainly is their introducing to the notice of our laws, and that in a very 
marked and pointed manner, of a description of persons wholly unknown 
to them before, the protesting Catholic Dissenters” ; and they go on to 
add “that the description is both accurate and pointed, and that by far 
the greatest part, if not the whole body of the English Catholics, fall 
under it. The description,” they continue, “is contained in the pre- 
amble of the Act. It recites that ‘by divers laws now in force among 
Papists, or persons professing the Popish religion, divers persons, who, 
according to the laws now in being, are within the description of Papists, 
or persons professing the Popish religion, do not hold and have protested 
against such pernicious doctrines, although they continue to dissent in 
certain points of faith from the Church of England, and are therefore 
called Protesting Catholic Dissenters, and that such persons are willing 
solemnly to protest against and declare that they do not hold such per- 
nicious doctrines.’”” The Committee were premature, however, in using 
the word “Act,” for, as I have shown in my first letter, the Bill was 
enlarged in the House of Lords by striking out both the words “ Pro- 
testing Catholic Dissenters” and the clause in the oath disavowing 
acknowledgement of the Infallibility of the Pope. But the Bill, as it 
passed the House of Commons, was “a Bill to relieve upon conditions 
and under restrictions persons called ‘ Protesting Catholic Dissenters’ 
from certain penalties and disabilities to which Papists, or persons pro- 
fessing the Popish religion, are by law subject.” Its heads are printed 
at p. 61 of the same collection. I may as well close this part of the case 
now by simply stating that in no oath imposed upon Roman Catholics 
by any Act of the Parliament of England, or of Great Britain, or of the 
United Kingdom, are the words ‘Infallibility of the Pope,” or any 
equivalent words, so much as named. Accordingly, such statements as 
that “the Roman Catholic community in this realm solemnly disowne 
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the doctrine of Infalibility,’ and that there was “an oath every 
Catholic was made to take,” in which “he was made to swear that 
the Infallibility of the Pope was no part of his creed,” are state- 
ments not merely inaccurate, but the very opposite of fact, Parliament 
having been, and not once only, urged to legislate in that sense, 
and having, as I have already proved, deliberately declined to doso. The 
Irish Oath of 1793, no doubt, declared that the Papal Infallibility was 
not an “article of faith” ; and as I have already said, it is a plain matter 
of fact that no Catholic could swear it was “an article of faith” before 
1870 ; but as to “ disowning” and “repudiating” the doctrine, which is 
quite another affair, I claim to have proved, on the best possible evidence, 
that “a very great majority” of the Catholics of England absolutely 
refused in 1791 to disown or repudiate the doctrine of Infallibility on 
oath, as they conceived they would do, if they were to take the oath 
originally proposed by the Bill, which ran in these terms :—“TI do also 
in my conscience believe and solemnly swear that I acknowledge no 
Infallibility in the Pope.” I repeat now, in the most specific terms, my 
statement that, neither in the oath of 1778, nor that of 1791, nor that of 
the Scotch Act of 1793, nor that of the great general Act of 1829, is the 
Papal Infallibility so much as named. Parliament, in its wisdom, struck 
out in 1829 even the clause of the Irish Act of 1793 declaring that In- 
fallibility is not an article of faith; but maintained a clause binding 
Catholics not to use any power or privilege they were to obtain by the 
Act for the purpose of subverting the Protestant Church Establishment. 
I could understand Mr. Gladstone in a very casuistical mood of mind 
hesitating as to whether Irish Catholic Members, who had at some time 
taken this oath of 1829, should be called upon to support him in dis- 
establishing the Irish Church, which it was designed to protect; but I 
cannot understand how he can bring himself to believe that we are to 
continue to be bound to the end of time by the terms of an oath con- 
cerning Infallibility, which Parliament, before admitting Catholics to sit 
in it, of its own good-will and in its wisdom abrogated and repeaied, 
and which, in any case, never bore the construction he puts upon them ; 
or, on the other hand, by the statements of a Protestation, written by 
a Protestant, and indignantly repudiated by the Catholic hierarchy and 
people when they saw how it was construed, and what sort of legislation 
was proposed to be founded upon it. Your correspondent’s statement, 
that “no dissent on the part of the Holy See was expressed” against 
the Protestation, and that “after the concurrence of the Heads [i.e. 
Vicars-Apostolic] in the form of the oath, they received from Rome in- 
structions in a contrary sense,” are mere assertions and assumptions. 
He has not an atom of evidence to prove them. But here is evidence 
that tells quite the other way. In the Encyclical Letter of 1791, the 
Vicars-Apostolic refer to what happened in 1789 thus :—The four 
Apostolical Vicars, by an Encyclical Letter dated October 21, 1789, con- 
demaed an oath proposed at that time to be presented to Parliament, and 
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which vath they also declared unlawful to be taken. Their condemnation 
of that oath was confirmed by the Apostolic See, and sanctioned also hy 
the Bishops of Ireland and Scotland.” 


In his next letter “‘ An Irish Catholic ” proceeded to con- 
sider the Irish Oath of 1793, in connection more particularly 
with the Resolution of the Irish Bishops in 1810, which 
Mr. Gladstone had drawn attention to as “the most salient 
point of the whole of this singular history,” and with the 
changes made in that oath in 1829, when the declaration 
that Infallibility is not an article of Faith was omitted, but a 
declaration carefully settled instead, binding Catholics not to 
use any power they might become possessed of to injure the 
Protestant Religion or Church Establishment. This is his 
letter slightly abridged :— 


The Infallibility of the Pope is the most ancient and accepted tradition 
of the Irish Church. Antiquarian science has hardly rendered a greater 
service to religious truth in my country than Dr. Graves’s fine proof 
that the transcript of the well-known canon of S. Patrick in the “ Liber 
Armachanus ” is at least a thousand years old. It is our just pride that 
we have always been in the strictest sense of the word a Papist Church. 
The Statute Law did its utmost to confirm our predilection. It 
invariably designated us “ Papists” and our religion “Popery.” I 
think it may be fairly said that we might at any time have had peace 
from at least the severer species of persecution, retaining any ritual and 
system of divinity we pleased, provided we had only agreed to renounce 
the teaching and governing authority of the Pope. And so when the 
Penal Laws came to be in great measure repealed in Ireland, in 1793, it 
was to this point that the leaders of the Protestant ascendancy addressed 
their especial attention. The Irish Catholics were eager to concede all 
that they conscientiously could to satisfy the prejudices of a Parliament 
to which their claims were presented by such men as Mr. Grattan, Mr. 
Ponsonby, and Mr. George Knox, and whose privileges, even then 
menaced with extinction, they were anxious to perpetuate. Mr. Knox, 
on the second reading of the Relief Bill, moved, in conformity with the 
Catholic petition, that Catholics should be admitted to seats in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Grattan many years afterwards alluded to this incident in 
the House of Commons in these words:—‘ On the day that the Irish 
Parliament, rejected the Cathclic Petition, on that day she passed the 
Union. Many good and pious reasons she gave, and she lies there with 
her many good and her pious reasons.” The goodness and piety of the 
Irish Parliament were at that time typified by Dr. Duigenan. One 
would need to combine the characteristic qualities of the three great 
Protestant champions of the present day to attain to an estimate of Dr. 
Duigenan’s character. Add to the immovable solidity of Mr. Newdegaté’s 
principles the vigilant exuberance of Mr. Whalley’s energies, and the 
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racy resources of Dr. Kenealy’s rhetoric, and a somewhat rude image of 
Dr. Duigenan is the result. To Dr. Duigenan the Irish Parliament 
delegated the task of compounding the Catholic oath. Dr. Duigenan 
knew perfectly well that the Irish Catholics would never renounce the 
doctrine of the Pope’s Infallibility. He knew, too—I rather think he 
had been born a Catholic—that they might be made to declare it was not 
‘an article of faith,”—and for one legally sufficient reason, at all events, 
which I have before repeated, that no Catholic could, until 1870, declare 
upon oath that the Pope’s Infallibility was “an article of faith” in the 
strict Parliamentary sense of those terms. The debates in the English 
Parliament two years before had distinctly defined the line beyond which 
legislation could not pass, nor was it to be imagined that the Irish 
Catholics would agree to accept a declaration which the handful of English 
Catholics had manfully refused. Ithink I may venture to claim that. in 
these difficult and complicated circumstances we acted with conspicuous 
candour and sincerity. We took every possible pains not to deceive the 
Parliament which hated and feared us so mortally, and which we would, 
despite itself, have saved. The memorable pastoral of Archbishop Troy, 
which F. Newman quotes, was issued on February 2nd, 1793. Mr. 
Hobart obtained leave to bring in the Bill for the relief of the Irish 
Roman Catholics on the 4th. It was not read a first time until the 18th. 
Parliament had therefore brought under its purview, at the very moment 
when it was proceeding to legislate, an exact account of the then state 
of Catholic doctrine on the subject of Infallibility, issued by the most 
prominent ecclesiastic in Ireland. These are Dr. Troy’s words, as 
F. Newman quotes them :— 





“«*Many Catholics contend that the Pope, when teaching the universal 
Church, as their supreme visible head and pastor, as successor to S. Peter, 
and heir to the promises of special assistance made to him by Jesus 
Christ, is infallible ; and that his decrees and decisions in that capacity 
are to be respected as rules of faith, when they are dogmatical or confined 
to doctrinal —_ of faith and morals. Others deny this, and require 
the expressed or tacit acquiescence of the Church, assembled or dispersed, 
to stamp infallibility on his dogmatical decrees. Until the Church shall 
decide upon this question of the Schools, either opinion may be adopted by 
individual Catholics, without any breach of Catholic communion or 
peace. The Catholics of Ireland have lately declared that it is not an 
article of the Catholic faith, nor are they thereby required to believe or 
Yeap that the Pope is infallible, without adopting or abjuring either of 

he recited opinions which are open to discussion, while the Church con- 
tinues silent about them.’ ”’ ; 
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The lines which I have italicised suffice to show that the Irish Catholics 
gave no pledge to the Irish Parliament, as Mr. Gladstone endeavours to 
believe that they did, when the oath of 1793 was framed, which could in 
any way bind their own consciences, not to say the supreme authority ; 
of the Church, in regard to the ultimate decision of the long-pending con- , 
troversy on this doctrine. There is another very remarkable passage in 
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Archbishop Troy’s pastoral, which appears to have escaped F. Newman’s 
attention, but which I take leave to quote, because it fully confirms the 
account I have given of the proceedings of the English Parliament in 
1791, and because it supplies a further and very touching proof of the 
unbending Ultramontanism of the majority of the English Catholics in 
those days. He says :— 


“ The disavowal of the Pope’s Infallibility, as an opinion made a part 
of an oath proposed to the English Catholics by private authority in 1791. 
A great majority of them objected to that and other clauses of the oath, 
while others of rank and respectability adopted the whole. The British 
Legislature did not avail itself of this division to reject the petition of the 
English Catholics, but with a liberality and magnanimity to be ever 
remembered with most lively gratitude by all his Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects, generously substituted the oath which the Irish 
Catholics had approved and taken since the year 1773, in place of the 
newly-proposed one in England, that had caused an alarming division in 
the Catholic body of that kingdom.” 


There is a further reason why I should ask you to consider very care- 
fully the sense of this remarkable passage. Dr. Troy had no doubt an 
object in directing the attention of the leaders of the Irish Parliament to 
the “ magnanimity and liberality ” with which the British Parliament had 
acted towards the English Catholics two years before, and with which, I 
may add, it was in that very year proceeding to legislate for the Scotch 
Catholics. But while the British Parliament was guided in the way of 
wisdom and eharity by great statesmen and benevolent prelates, the Irish 
Parliament allowed its policy in matters of conscience to be dictated by 
Dr. Duigenan. ‘he contrast had its effect. Krom that time forth there 
was an influential, if not a very numerous body of the Irish Catholics 
who favoured the project of the Union, Every one who knows anything 
of our history knows something of the communications which passed 
between that party, of which Dr. Troy was the most conspicuous 
member, and Mr. Pitt, through Lord Cornwallis and Lord Castlereagh, 
at the time of the Union. I do not desire to be understood as asserting 
that there was any agreement in regard to the topic of infallibility 
between those who represented the Irish Catholics in such negotiations 
at that time, and the statesmen who later became the executors of Mr. 
Pitt’s projected Irish policy. But I think I am at least warranted in 
laying some stress on the undoubted historical fact that in every serious 
proposal for the further relief of the Catholics of the United Kingdom 
between the date of the Union and the passing of the Act of 1829, it will 
be found that the Infallibility clause of the Irish Act of 1793 (though 
taken as a truism at the time) was nevertheless, for reasons sufficient to 
move the minds of statesmen, allowed to drop quietly out of each 
suggested amendment of the Catholic oath, until it was finally and for 
ever obliterated in 1829. 

I am now to consider the resolution of the Irish Bishops in 1810—the 
resolution of a meeting held in Archbishop Troy’s house, and I believe 
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under his presidency—in regard to which I have to complain that Mr. 
Gladstone has torn the passage he has quoted, not merely from the con- 
text of the sixteen resolutions which precede and follow it, but from the 
concluding sentences of the resolution itself, which would suffice to show 
that not the question of Papal Infallibility, but an even more serious ques- 
tion, agitated and absorbed the mind of the Synod. It was a moment of 
terrible anxiety and panic throughout the Catholic Church, throughout 
the British Empire. Napoleon’s power had reached its utmost height. He 
had just added Illyria, Austrian Gallicia, the Pontifical States to the terri- 
ories of the Empire. He was proceeding to annex Hanover to his brother 
Jerome’s kingdom of Westphalia. Poland, Holland, Italy, Spain, Belgium, 
the Rhenish Provinces were governed by kings or viceroys of his family. He 
had apparently annihilated the power of Prussia. He confidently expected, 
and it was expected in England as an almost inevitable calamity, that Spain 
and Portugal would before summer be swept clear of the British Army. 
It was the time in which the London Corporation, in a petition to Parlia- 
ment, accused Sir Arthur Wellesley of the “rashness, ostentation, and 
useless valour ”’ which he had displayed in the battle of Talavera. The Pope 
was a close prisoner, not merely deprived of his States, but cut off from all 
communication with the College of Cardinals and the Churches of the 
world. The four Gallican Articles had just been proclaimed part of the 
public law of the French Empire. The divorce of Josephine was pro- 
ceeding. An immeasurably more powerful despot than Henry VIII. seemed 
to the minds of men to be pursuing the same path, with the Vicar of 
Christ absolutely within his power. It is curious to remember that at this 
supreme moment of its destiny, though the principal reason alleged by 
Napoleon for his detention of the Pope was the friendship of his Holiness 
for England, the protection he had awarded a British Minister, the fact 
that he would persist in blessing and praying for heretics whom he ought 
rather to curse and excommunicate, nevertheless England was, in the win- 
ter of 1809-10, in just as great a panic about the Pope as about Napoleon. 
No one in England believed in the sublime and indomitable firmness of 
Pius VII. It was confidently calculated that he must succumb, and that 
his influence as head of the Catholic Church would then become an inte- 
gral part of the power of France. An invasion of Ireland was anticipated 
as the next enterprise to Napoleon’s hand after he had driven Lord Wel- 
lington to his ships,—and not without reason, for his correspondence con- 
tains the directions to General Clarke to prepare plans for an invasion of 
Ireland in 1811; and Clarke, an Irishman himself, well acquainted with 
Wolfe Tone’s brilliant and skilful schemes, was admirably qualified for 
the task. Even Mr. Grattan, when introducing the Catholic Petition in the 
House of Commons, soon after the Irish Bishops passed the resolution, of 
which Mr. Gladstone has quoted the first sentences, was so appalled by 
the prospect as to exclaim :— 


‘Let me suppose the Pope to be made by Bonaparte, to be a French 
subject, and to nominate by his direction Catholic Bishops for Ireland. 
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If under that circumstance an invasion should happen, what would be 
our situation, with French troops and French bishops in our country ?” 


I will now quote the resolution of the Irish Bishops in full. Here is the 
part of it that Mr. Gladstone gives :— 


“That said Oath, and the promises, declarations, abjurations, and pro- 
testations therein containedare, notoriously, to the Roman Catholic Church 
at large, become a part of the Roman Catholic religion, as taught by us 
the Bishops, and received and maintained by the Roman Catholic Churches 
in Ireland ; and as such are approved and sanctioned by the other Roman 
Catholic Churches.” 


Here is the part of it that Mr. Gladstone does not give :— 


“So that it appears to us utterly impossible that any way is left to any 
foreign authority whereby the allegiance of Irish Catholics can be 
assailed, unless by that, which God avert! of open invasion, in which 
extreme supposition, as we will persevere by God's grace to do our duty, 
so we have certain hope that every true son of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland will eagerly prove how well his religion can stand with the most 
heroic allegiance.’ 


Can there be a doubt in the mind of any man who reads this resolution 
in its entirety, in the light of the time in which is was written, having 
regard to those to whom it was addressed, that its one paramount object 
was to make a profession of unhesitating, unqualified allegiance, in view 
of the dangers that menaced the State? But it will be objected that the 
resolution says the oath of 1793 had become a part of the Roman Catholic 
religion as taught by the Bishops. The phraseology of this clause of the 
resolution is certainly agitated and ambiguous. A Synod of Irish Bishops 
could no more make an oath taken out of an jAct of Parliament a part of 
the Catholic religion, than the Parliament of Natal could bind the British 
Empire by a resolution. This I may assume to be notorious to all edu- 
cated persons, and especially to Mr. Gladstone, who still seems to doubt 
whether even a General Council can add to the defined dogmas of the 
Church, I say it in no spirit of irreverence, but the prevailing panic seems 
to me to have somewhat unsettled the etymology of the King’s English 
among the gravest personages. I can no more justify these terms of the 
Irish Bishops in their strict sense, than I can justify the criticism of the 
Corporation of London on the tactical qualities diplayed by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley at Talavera. At a time when even Mr. Grattan’s language 
grew confused, it may be imagined in what hotch-potch Lord Castlereagh 
expressed himself. But after all, is not the real question at issue,—-What 
did the Irish Bishops teach concerning the doctrine of the Pope’s Infalli- 
bility, as refered to in the oath of 17932 Ihave stated their teaching in 
1793, when the oath was being settled, on Archbishop Troy’s authority. 
Archbishop Troy was present at the meeting of 1810. Could any statesman 
of the time imagine that the doctrine of the Irish Bishops in regard to the 
Pope’s Infallibility differed in 1810 from what it was in 1793% I make 
bold to say, having read the debates in both Houses with some care, in 
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the course of which, not the second resolution merely, but the whole series 
of sixteen, were carefully analyzed and considered (I would refer Mr. 
Gladstone in ‘particular to Lord Erskine’s very remarkable speech), that 
the topic of Infallibility was never so much as touched upon. What the 
statesmen of that time really wanted was to get some security that the Pope 
would not, to repeat Mr. Grattun’s phrase, nominate “ French Bishops.” 
In order to obviate this danger they wished the Irish Bishops at once to 
give the King the right of veto, if not of nomination. The Irish Bishops 
refused point-blank to consider any question concerning the supreme pre- 
rogative of the Sovereign Pontiff while he was a prisoner, or even to recog- 
nize any briefs purporting to come from him on such a subject, until they 
had evidence that he was in the enjoyment of his absolute freedom, They 
were very much condemned at the time for standing so stoutly by the 
Pope when he was in such a hopeless strait. No one dreamed of supposing, 
as Mr. Gladstone seems to do, that they were taking advantage of such an 
occasion to disavow any part of the respect due to his Chair. 

I pass from the resolution of 1810 to the assurances said to have been 
given by Dr. Doyle and other prelates in evidence before the House of 
Lords in 1825. I feel that I press unduly upon your space. but I can 
afford to be very brief upon this point. The House of Lords examined 
four Irish prelates in 1825— Archbishop Curtis, Archbishop Murray , 
Archbishop Kelly, and Bishop Doyle. There was not a question addressed 
to the three Archbishops having any relation, direct or indirect, to the 
question of Infallibility. Dr. Doyle was asked (p. 387) “what was 
meant by the Infallibility of the Pope, and he replied :— 


“There are so many divines who have written on the subject, and 
they have given such very long definitions of it, that I should do much 
better by referring your Lordships to them than by giving a definition 
myself. Melchior Cano has a long treatise on the Infallibility of the 
Pope.” 


Again, when asked about the Gallican Liberties, he says (p. 509) :— 


I cannot say to your Lordships that the Gallican Liberties, as such, 
were ever formally received or acknowledged in our country, but the 
substance of the docrine taught in them is held by a great number of 
our divines.” 

Can any one read such questions and such answers and suppose that 
Parliament was seriously seeking and receiving assurances and guaran- 
tees on the subject of Papal Infallibility? Some hasty expressions of 
Dr. Doyle have been quoted in the course of this controversy. It is not 
a part of my task either to vindicate or to condemn his language. But 
I may be excused for calling attention to his true view of the autho- 
rity of the Pope in matters of faith, expressed on a sufficiently serious 
occasion, in relation to a declaration of Mr. Robinson, then (1824) 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, afterwards Lord Ripon, in favour of a 
reunion of the English and Roman Churches :— 
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I myself am probably one of the most moderate divines in the 
Empire ; certainly I would wish, with the Apostle, to be separated for a 
time from Christ for my brethren, either Protestant or Catholic; but I 
would, with the grace of God, suffer death a thousand times, were it pos- 
sible, rather than assent to anything regarding faith which would not be 
approved of by the Successor of Peter. I am sure, I am certain, that the 
Pope is the Head of the Universal Church, and that the rejection of his 
just authority is ruinous to religion.”’* 

I will now close the proofs I have offered in contradiction of Mr. 
Gladstone’s main charge by a somewhat large statement, which, if I have 
not spent much pains in vain, will, however, remain uncorrected. I say, 
then, that if the whole correspondence on Catholic affairs that passed with 
Ministers of the Crown from the time of Mr. Pitt to the time of the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel be read through, there will be found 
no apology, no undertaking, no assurance, no serious allusion even to the 
subject of Infallibility. So utterly unfounded and opposed to fact is the 
assertion that we deceived the Crown and Legislature in any way as to 
this doctrine, by statement, suggestion of what was false, suppression of 
what was true, or by silence. I refer Mr. Gladstone particularly to the 
series of memoranda by Dean Philpotts, who was the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s principal adviser on matters of doctrine, in 1827 and 1828. Their 
spirit may be expressed in a sentence,—“ Renounce doctrinal declarations 
against Popery ; get instead a pledge to maintaintain the Church Estab- 
lishment.” So it was that the clause in the Irish Act of 1793 by common 
consent quietly vanished in 1829. I need hardly say that after the great 
victory of the Clare election, the Catholics of Ireland were not much in 
the mood to conclude a capitulation on the question as to whether the 
Infallibility of the Pope was to be regarded as a doctrine or as an article. 
I say it in no vaunting spirit, that we should never have treated at that 
moment on such terms. We had marched into the Constitution with 
drums beating and colours flying ; and it is to the immortal fame of the 
English nation that when the contest of centuries so came to a sudden and 
a manly end, we were received with more than the honours of war. I 
thank you with all my heart for having allowed me to vindicate in your 
pages the good faith and fair fame of the Catholics of both kingdoms 
by clearing up these somewhat obscure passages of our common history. 


The following is the Irish Catholic Oath of 1793, generally 
known as Dr. Duigenan’s oath, taken after the ordinary de- 
claration of allegiance. 


“JT, A. B. do hereby declare, that I do profess the Roman Catholic 
religion. I, A. B. do swear, that 1 do abjure, condemn, and detest, as 
un-christian and impious, the principle that it is lawful to murder, de- 
stroy, or any ways injure any person whatsoever, for or under the pretence 
of being an heretic ; and I do declare solemnly before God, that 1 believe 
that no act in itself unjust, immoral, or wicked, can ever be justified or 
excused by, or under pretence, or colour, that it was done either for the 





* Fitzpatrick’s “ Life of Dr. Doyle,” vol. i. p. 334. 
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good of the Church, or in obedience to any ecclesiastical power what- 
soever. I also declare, that it is not an article of the Catholic faith, 
neither am I thereby required to believe or profess, that the Pope is In- 
fallible, or that I am bound to obey any order in its own nature immoral, 
though the Pope or any ecclesiastical power should issue or direct such 
order ; but, on the contrary, I hold, that it would be sinful in me to pay 
any respect or obedience thereto; I further declare, that I do not believe 
that any sin whatsoever committed by me can be forgiven at the mere 
will of any Pepe, or any Priest, or of any person whatsoever; but that 
sincere sorrow for past sins, a firm and sincere resolution to avoid future 
guilt, and to atone to God, are previous and indispensable requisites to 
establish a well-founded expectation of forgiveness; and that any person 
who receives absolution without these previous requisites, so far from 
obtaining thereby any remission of his sins, incurs the additional guilt 
of violating a sacrament; and I do swear, that I will defend to the 
utmost of my power, the settlement and arrangement of property in this 
country, as established by the laws now in being ; I do hereby disclaim, 
disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the present Church 
Establishment, for the purpose of substituting a Catholic Establishment 
in its stead ; and I do solemnly swear, that I will not exercise any pri- 
vilege, to which I am or may become entitled, to disturb and weaken the 
Protestant religion and Protestant Government in this Kingdom. 
“So help me God.” 


We subjoin the Oath of the Act of 1829, which was 
taken by Catholics on all public occasions upon which tes- 
timony of allegiance was required, until by an Act of the 
present reign an oath containing no reference to religious 
doctrines, and common to all Her Majesty’s subjects, was 
substituted. 


“T, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear, That I will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to his Majesty King George the Fourth, and will 
defend him to the utmost of my power against all conspiracies and 
attempts whatever, which shall be made against his person, crown, or 
dignity ; and I will do my utmost endeavour to disclose and make known 
to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, all treasons and _ traitorous 
conspiracies which may be formed against him or them: and I do faith- 
fully promise to maintain, support, and defend to the utmost of my power, 
the succession of the crown, which suceession, by an act, intituled ‘An 
Act for the further Limitation of the Crown, and better securing the 
Rights and Liberties of the Subject,’ is and stands limited to the Princess 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Pro- 
testants; hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any obedience or 
allegiance unto any other person claiming or pretending a rightto the crown 
of this realm: and I do further declare, that it is not an article of my 
faith, and that I do renounce, reject, and abjure the opinion, that princes 
excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, or any other authority of the 
See of Rome, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or by any 
person whatsoever; and 1 do declare, that I do not believe that the Pope 
of Rome, or any other foreign prince, prelate, person, state or potentate, 
hath or ought to have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, supe- 
riority or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within this realm. I do 
swear, that I will defend to the utmost of my power the settlement of 
property within this realm, as established by the laws: and I do hereby 
disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the pre- 
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sent church establishment as settled by law within this realm: and I do 
solemnly swear, that I never will exercise any privilege to which I am 
or may become entitled, to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion or 
Protestant government in the United Kingdom: and I do solemnly, in 
the presence of God, profess, testify and declare, that I do make this 
declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the 
words of this oath, without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reser- 
vation whatsoever. So help me God.” 


In the first of these oaths it will be observed that the inten- 
tion of subverting the Protestant Church Establishment in 
order to set up a Catholic establishment is abjured. This is 
the only respect in which the oath of 1829 is made at once 
more stringent and more general. The oath of 1829 is an oath 
abjuring the purpose of disestablishing the Protestant Church 
for any purpose or under any circumstances. 

There is only one additional point in the controversy to 
which space and time will allow us to allude. In a letter 
written to the editor of the Spectator by a writer signing 
himself ‘‘C,” a reference was made to a passage cited by 
Mr. Gladstone from a pamphlet by Bishop Baines, and it 
was argued that the Infallibility of which statesmen are now 
apprehensive is a different kind of Infallibility from that 
contemplated in the early part of the century. On these 
points “‘ An Irish Catholic” replied as follows :— 


Your correspondent asks how can I account for Bishop Baines’s state- 
ment in 1824, as quoted by Mr. Gladstone,—“ In England or Ireland I do 
not believe that any Catholic maintains the Infallibility of the Pope.” I 
have simply to say, as to Dr. Baines, that he was a person of notoriously 
peculiar opinions, and, moreover, of a very eccentric and extravagant way 
of expressing them. The expression quoted was very nearly as absurd in 
the time of Bishop Milner as it would be in the time of Cardinal Manning 
Dr. Baines and Dr. Milner were contemporaries, and Dr. Milner was not 
only an English Vicar-Apostolic, but was agent for the Irish Bishops. He 
had, therefore, peculiar opportunities of knowing the true mind of the 
Episcopate in those days ; and he said, with all the publicity and solem- 
nity attaching to a Pastoral (your correspondent will find the passage 
cited in Dean Philpott’s letter* proving that the English Catholics of 1824 
were flagrantly Infallibilist) :—‘‘ There is not a single prelate in England 
or Ireland who is not firmly resolved to reject the four Articles of the 
Gallican Church, commonly called the Gallican Liberties. We are very 
far from finding fault with the partisans of the Articles, but we think we 
see in these Articles the germ of all the present mischief, and to be brief, 
we are determined not to subscribe to the Articles.” Your correspondent 
speaks at the commencement of his letter of Infallibility in a Gallican 





* “Letters to C. Butler,” p. 156. New Edition. J. Murray. 1866, 
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sense. He might as well speak of the Trinity in a Unitarian sense. The 
whole controversy of Ultramontane against Gallican, at last happily 
closed, with the pious and joyous consent of all Churches—of none more 
than the Gallican—has for nearly two centuries revolved round the fourth 
Gallican Article, ‘‘ That the decisions of the Pope on points of faith are 
not infallible, unless they be attended with the consent of the Church,” — 
that is to say, that the Pope, per se, is not infallible at all. I shall not 
follow your correspondent in his attempt to connect other questions of 
Pontifical power with Infallibility. There would be no end to this discus- 
sion if I were to do so. 

Your correspondent may ask me how he is to reconcile the words of the 
two Vicars-Apostolic. They cannot be reconciled. But Dr. Milner spoke 
with an authority which Dr. Baines had not, and his words were testi- 
mony against us with every Protestant champion of the day. They stand 
to testify that we did not deceive Parliament, which is Mr. Gladstone’s 
main charge against us. All that can be said for Dr. Baines is that he is 
entitled to the excuse that partisans of peculiar opinions are often very 
credulous as to the extent to which their opinions obtain general accept- 
ance. On the very eve of the Council of the Vatican it was the fashion 
to describe the supposed minority who believed in the Pope’s Infallibility, 
and longed and strove for its definition, with an artful and copious variety 
of scornful and uncomely epithets. ‘The Church spoke, and those then of 
its fold, who in this country would not hear it, may be counted on one’s 
fingers. Or to take an illustration from an event of still later date, but 
of comparatively trivial and temporary moment,—how many men of 
great political wisdom, experience, and veracity are there in England who 
utterly denied the possibility of a Conservative reaction on the very eve of 
the election of last year? Yet that reaction was a great fact in the 
political order, and had the masses of the big English boroughs at its 
back. 


Days near Rome. 








Art. VII—DAYS NEAR ROME. 


Days near Rome. By Aveustus J.C. Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” 
“Memorials of a Quiet Life,” &c. Two vols. Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 
1875. 


‘Oy late years walking tours made to distances within the 

bounds of our own island, and such books as, notably, 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” in which fictional 
characters are raised, so to speak, upon an exquisite diapering 
of English home-scenery matchlessly painted, have given fresh 
insight to the value of quality, rather than quantity, in travel. 
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It is high time that some such counterbalance should be found 
to the droves of seven-league-boot wearers, who having “‘done” 
Europe and America, are constrained to take yachting trips to 
New Zealand and the North Pole, by way of beating up some 
new languid interest. Let us hope that in the number of knots 
they sail, or the tons of coal they consume, the seven-leaguers 
find theirreward. Very far removed must such delights prove 
to the joys of the thorough traveller, who makes every inch of 
ground his own, the scenes and events he has witnessed 
becoming stamped upon his mind, and part of his life-long pos- 
sessions, and who really knows what he has seen and heard, 
because he has tested his senses by examination and research ; 
comparing natural objects by some tincture, at least, of science ; 
and the works of human creation by history and the principles 
of art. 

It is in this spirit that Mr. Augustus Hare’s latest volumes 
have been written, and as they treat of scenes of special and 
peculiar interest to Catholics, our readers will, perhaps, not be 
sorry to renew acquaintance with some that are well known 
and much loved, and to visit other spots, which few feet, 
besides his own, have trodden, though lying within easy reach 
of Rome. There are, no doubt, several good reasons for not 
visiting many of the places described by him, besides the 
momentous one—which often recurs—of unhealthiness. The 
usual run of travellers, of course, as naturally make for the 
great towns as a stag makes for the water, and are scarcely 
aware of sight-seeing beyond the known, well-trodden galleries 
of the guide-books. Couriers and servants, as a class, detest 
diverging from the stereotyed routes, studded with great hotels 
kept by their friends, upon whom they levy the current black- 
mail for bringing their masters blindfold tothe net. Asa class 
they detest everything approaching to indifferent food, short 
commons, hard lying ; and a conspicuous absence of fellow- 
couriers, ladies’-maids, cards, and successful flirtations. It is 
their practice, consequently, to adorn the out-of-the-way 
districts, or anything off the main road, profusely with legends 
of brigands, murderous crimes, and malaria-fevers; and in 
nine cases out of ten their weapons strike home. A certain 
amount of hardship must necessarily be encountered in the 
mountain districts of Italy,.and, as Mr. Hare observes, the 
only way to have what you like there is to like what you have, 
as it is useless to look for French cookery in the Abruzzi, or 
tea and toast amid the sepulchral cities of Etruria. He also 
advises the British traveller to be “ genial, frank, modest, and 
unsuspicious”; in which case he will meet with every attention 
and unbounded kindness, though without the artificial deference 
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to which he is accustomed. Again, as he justly says, when 
the Englishman (or American) begins bargaining and accredit- 
ing his landlord with the wish to cheat him, the Italian retaliates 
by overcharging, because he has been aggrieved by suspicion. 


If travellers give themselves airs, if they_are too exacting in their demands, 
heedless of passing salutations, especially of the Abruzzi peasant, who always 
meets you with, “May God accompany you, may your return be happy ”; 
above all, if they chatter in the churches during mass, as if they were 
at a London party, they mustexpect to be laughed at, despised, insulted, and 
occasionally robbed. Non sono Cristiani, come noi altri (they are not 
Christians, like us), is the national comment upon strangers whodo not know 
how to behave themselves, and they are sure to be treated with contempt for 
they deserve nothing better (vol. i. p. 11). 


For the small exercise of self-control—as we should think 
it—required to comply with these claims, an almost endless 
succession of solid pleasures may be enjoyed, for the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome and distances accessible from it, fall into 
groups of distinctly various interest. There are the drives or 
railway excursions to deserted or cyclopean cities, such as 
Ninfa, Cori, Sora, Arpino, and Aquino. There are the Ciminian 
Hills and Caprarola,—perhaps the crowning excursion in 
spring,—and the towns and monasteries hidden away in the 
glorious depths of the Volscian and Hernican mountains ; 
where, buried in groves of evergreens that have never known 
the axe, or feasting the eye with every tint of purple, lilac, and 
blue, in the ranges of peaks and glimpses of plain, one can 
“forget the years,” and live once more in the majestic stream 
of Roman rule and greatness, or in the greater greatness of 
medieval faith. In the quaint medizeval cities and towns of 
these mountains an untold wealth of art and beauty lies buried, 
and in them alone, alas! we shall soon have to look for much 
of the beauty vanishing daily from Rome itself. Mr. Hare’s 
testimony as a Protestant, antagonistic in many ways to the 
Church, and deeply aggrieved by the conversions in his own 
family, is worth noting at some length, as we find few art-loving 
voices raised so boldly and truthfully as his. 


In Rome now the ancient characteristics have entirely perished, having 
been swept away in three years in a manner which sounds incredible. 
Not only has all trace of costume perished, together with the medizval 
figures and splendid dresses which belonged to the Papal Court, and walked 
in the footsteps of crimson Cardinals ; but all the gorgeous religious cere-: 
monies, all the processions, and benedictions, and sermons preached by the 
shrines of the martyrs, have ceased to exist. The closing of so many 
convents and the robbery of the dowries of so many nuns (given on their 
entrance in the same sense in which a marriage portion is given) has not only 
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been an act of crying injustice in itself, which even the strongest Protestant 
must feel ; but while it has flooded the streets with starving, helpless, or 
infirm persons, who subsisted on the daily convent dole of coarse bread and 
soup, it has thrown thousands of helpless ladies, who believed themselves 
provided for during their lives (and by their own families), into a state of 
utter destitution, for the relief of which the miserable and irregularly-paid 
pension of a few pence a day appointed by the Government sounds a mere 
mockery. Many famous antiquarian memorials have disappeared. The 
Agger of Servius Tullius and the ruined Ponte Salara have been swept 
away. The trees on the Aventine and the woods of Monte Mario have 
been cut down. The villa Negroni-Massimo, the most beautiful of Roman 
gardens, with the grandest of old orange avenues, and glorious groves of 
cypresses amid which Horace was buried, a villa whose terraces dated from 
the time when it belonged to Maecenas, replete with recollections of 
Vittoria Accorambuoni, of Donna Camilla Perretti, and of Alfieri,—has 
been ruthlessly and utterly ploughed up, so that not a trace of it is left 
Even this is as nothing compared with the entire destruction of the beauty 
and charm of the buildings that remain. The baths of Caracalla, stripped 
of all their verdure and shrubs, and deprived alike of the tufted foliage amid 
which Shelley wrote, and of the flowery carpet which so greatly enhanced 
their lonely solemnity, are now a series of featureless walls standing in a 
gravelly waste, and possess no more attraction than the ruins of a London 
warehouse. The Coliseum, no longer “a garlanded ring,” is bereaved of 
everything which made it so lovely and picturesque, while botanists must for 
ever deplore the incomparable and strangely unique “ Flora of the Coliseum,” 
which Signor Rosa has caused to be carefully annihilated, even the roots of 
the shrubs having been extracted by the firemen, though in pulling them 
out, more of the building has come down than five hundred years of time 
would have injured. In the Basilica of Constantine, the whole of the 
beautiful covering of shrubs with which nature had protected the vast arches, 
has been removed, and the rain, soaking into the upper surface, will 
soon bring them down. The early Christian porches of S. Prassede and 
S. Pudenziana, with their valuable terra cotta ornaments, have been so 
smeared with paint and yellow-wash as to be irrecognisable ; the lion of the 
Santi Apostoli has disappeared altogether. In return for these destructions, 
Rome has been given—what? Quantities of hideous false rockwork, painted 
brown, in all the public gardens ; a Paris cottage and a clock which goes by 
water, and the passages of the Capitol painted over with the most flaring 
scarlet and blue, so as utterly to destroy the repose and splendour of its 
ancient statues. Should the present state of things continue much longer, 
and especially should Signor Rosa remain in power, the whole beauty of 
Rome will have disappeared (vol. i. pp. 14-16). 


_ It is well that the eye of the poet and artist, which pierces 
instinctively the outer crust of prejudice and vitiated opinion, 
seizing the truth, should thus discern something of the outer 
aspect of the destroying spirit now rampant in more than the 
holy places of Rome. The inner, more terrible destruction, it 
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is not of course given him to see; but we, cives Rumant, and 
especially those among us whose happiness it has been to 
wander familiarly among the hills of our home, well know that 
under the Popes the promise was literally fulfilled, and the 
law of God and the interests of religion being regarded and 
cared for in the first place, other lesser, outward goods of 
reverence for ancient memorials were added. Tourists of all 
degrees and shades of belief have been impressed by the 
efforts of the Popes, even in the roughest and stormiest days 
of their rule, to preserve the classical remains of Rome 
untouched, while sustaining the original structures with con- 
summate skill and at a large expense; while every memorial 
of a later date that told a story, or was connected with the 
great Roman families, whether extinct or not, was cherished 
with the most loving care. And in this, while they freely 
cracked their little jokes—sometimes keen-edged enough— 
about the swarms of Barberini bees, the iterance of ‘‘ Munifi- 
centia Pii,” and the crops of triple tiaras on every building 
repaired, they were upheld by the Roman people. The fact 
has been thoroughly recognized that under the Popes art 
flourished and was royally entertained and recompensed, and 
that Rome was treated as the capital, and treasury, and home 
of poetic art for the whole world. 

The death-giving Campagna—in its narrow, usual meaning 
of the green desolation surrounding Rome—is one of the first 
fascinations to visitors on leaving its walls. The insidious 
growth of malaria is as yet an inexplicable mystery. The idea, 
prevalent among the writers and tourists of the last century 
or century and a half, that it was traceable to the mal- 
government of the Popes, has for some time been completely 
exploded. Unhappily, it has extended to the uplands as well 
as the marshy plains, lingers now as fatally in the villas of 
once healthful Tivoli as in the Pamfili and Borghese gar- 
dens in Rome, while it has stealthily crept on to many an 
upland town formerly thickly inhabited. One of the most 
characteristic views of the exquisite desolation of the malaria- 
stricken Roman plain is from a height beyond St. Paul’s, 
outside the walls, on the Ostia road. The blue waste of the 
Maremma (marsh) here ominously called Campo-Morto ; with 
the great, still, glassy surface of the Stagno lake, literally 
breathing death, waving its sad plaint from tall cane-reeds, 
and covered with floating ranunculus as with a pall, makes 
the profoundest impression upon the mind. Far away rise 
the huge pine-tops of the forest of Fusano, and, as if stranded 
in the waste, the grey towers of Porto, and the campanile of 
the Isola Sacra, or sacred island, on whose sad, lonely shore 
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Dante pictures the souls waiting to be ferried into purgatory. 
Two thousand five hundred years ago, King Ancus Martius 
began to work the salt-mines near the Stagno; and pale, thin, 
unwholesome-looking labourers are working at them still. 

The magnificent macchiccolated tower of the castle of Ostia 
was the work of Sangallo, continued by him under Julius IT. 
(della Rovere), then Cardinal Bishop of Ostia. The outer 
walls are entirely crusted with grand, pontifical coats of arms, 
and form indeed a complete epitome of history. The oak 
(robur) of the Rovere, the wreathed pillar of the Colonna, and 
many others, are to be traced; and when it is remembered 
that the Bishopric of Ostia is so ancient that it has been 
thought an Apostolic foundation, the records of its castle take 
a deeper interest in our eyes.* Ostia, too, heads the list of 
the seven Suffragan or Cardinal Bishoprics lying about Rome. 
The other six are Portus, Silva Candida, Sabina, Przeneste, 
Tusculum, and Albanum. Beyond the little medieval town, 
with its tiny cathedral, are the remains of a complete Roman 
city. The ruts are in the long, lava-paved chariot-ways, the 
small, brick-built houses and shops line the streets; a temple 
of Mithras, and richly-paved baths are open to the eye, and 
the ground is covered with fragments of costly marbles and 
glass, time-dyed to those splendid peacock-hues so dear to 
the antiquary’s eye. This was the flourishing Ostia of Ancus 
Martius, once the great Roman seaport, and from its now 
weird and ghostly streets poured the chief conquering expedi- 
tions of the empire, among them that of Claudius to Britain. 
Other, dearer recollections of Ostia to us spring up from its 
being the death-place of S. Monica, and the spot where, when 
asked if she did not fear to be buried so far from her own 
city, she uttered those memorable words: ‘‘ Nothing is far to 
God, nov is it to be feared lest at the end of the world He should 
not recognize whence to raise me up.” Two miles of desolate 
Campagna, poisonous towards evening with the marsh-vapour, 
which makes it absolutely fatal to any but a native to sleep at 
Ostia for a single night, lead to Castel Fusano, where the old 
Chigi palace stands, on the spot of Pliny’s Laurentine villa. 
Mr. Hare’s description of its loneliness must be given in his 
own words, for few travellers of late years have visited its 
Virgilian shades. 


No road, no path even, leads to its portal; but all around is green 
turf, and it looks like the house where the enchanted princess went to sleep 
with all her attendants for five hundred years, and where she must be asleep 





*The mag of Ostia ordains any Pope not yet a Priest at his election, 
the sacred college of Cardinals. 
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still. Round the house, at intervals, stand gigantic red vases, like Morgiana’s 
oil-jars, filled with yuccas and aloes. All beyond is a vast expanse of 
wood, huge pines stretching their immense umbrellas over the lower trees : 
stupendous ilexes contorted by time into a thousand strange vagaries ; 
bay trees bowed with age, and cork trees grey with lichen. And beneath 
these greater potentates such a wealth of beautiful shrubs as is almost inde- 
scribable,—arbutus, lentisk, phillyrea, tall Mediterranean heath, waving 
vast plumes of white blossom far overhead ; sweet daphne, scenting all around 
with its pale pink blossoms ; myrtle growing in thickets of its own ; smilax 
and honeysuckle leaping from tree to tree, forming themselves into a thou- 
sand lovely wreaths ; and beneath all, such a carpet of pink cyclamen that 
the air is heavy with its perfume. All the forest is delightful, and one 
cannot wander enough into its deep recesses, where some giant of the wood 
is reflected in a solitary pool, or where the trees reach overhead into long 
aisles like a vast cathedral (pp. 47-49). 


Leaving the Roman plains and shore, where all this matchless 
beauty is haunted ever with disease and death, we turn our 
course towards the hills, where, in many of the towns, with 
care, pleasant arrangements for head-quarters and exploring 
may be made in the spring and summer months. It is won- 
derful, considering the self-denying daring of our countrymen 
and women in Switzerland and the Austrian Tyrol, that so 
very few people have made themselves at home in the Italian 
mountains, where, in addition to the magnificent evergreen 
forests and most exquisite views, a whole world of hidden art 
and history lies buried. We shall not linger—though we would 
fain do so, recalling the golden days of the past—in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Rome; at Frascati, Albano, Genzano, 
and Castel Gandolfo, on whose old terraces Pius [X. is no 
longer seen riding his white mule, followed by a group of 
scarlet cardinals, while the golden afternoon sunlight glanced 
between the ilexes on the picture-like procession. We cannot 
even wander in the “ Gallerie,” those marvellous miles of 
green alley leading from the Alban lake towards Castel Gan- 
dolfo and Genzano, nor wait to gather narcissus and cyclamen 
under the shimmering laurels above Lake Nemi. We just glance 
into the “ Galleria di Sotto,” or lower alley, in which ilexes, 
planted by Pope Urban VIII., or before his time, “lean to- 
gether against the walls, as if in earnest conversation ” ; or, 
faint from old age, are propped on stone pillars” ; and then 
sternly resolve to pass farther afield. 

Travellers formerly posting in state to Rome, with four, six, 
or even more horses, if, as it chanced with ourselves, it was a 
severe winter and the road from Siena was heavy with snow, 
will never forget the last post and halting-place—desolate La 
Storta—before coming to Rome. Following the main road 
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from La Storta for a while to Bracciano, there is seen across 
the fields a deep ravine, crowned with old walls and a tall 
tower,—all that remains of the mediwval town of Galera, a 
_ stronghold of the troublesome Princes of Orsini, and which is 
now one of the “ lost cities of the Campagna.” The Colonnas 
took and utterly sacked it in 1485, when it gradually sank to 
the condition of a village, but is now given up to the bats and 
snakes, utterly desolate, by a more fatal enemy than the 
Colonnas. 


Only a short time ago Galera had ninety inhabitants, now it has none. 
There is no one to live in the houses, no one to pray in the Church. Malaria 
reigns triumphant here, and keeps all human creatures at bay. Even the 
shepherd who comes down in the day to watch the goats who are scrambling 
about the broken walls, would pay with his life for passing the night here. 
It is a bewitched solitude, with the ghosts of the past in full possession. 
All is fast decaying : the town walls, some of which date from the eleventh 
century, are sliding over into the thickets of brambles. Above them rise 
the remains of the fine old Orsini castle, from which there is an unspeakably 
desolate view, the effect being enhanced by the knowledge that the strength 
of Galera has fallen beneath no human foe, but that a more powerful and 
invincible enemy has been found in the mysterious scourge of the Campagna 
(vol. i, pp. 145-6). 


Not much farther on is the huge black lava castle of the 
Odescalchi at Bracciano, the finest medizeval castle in Italy. 
It was built by the Orsini as a lasting defence against their 
hereditary foes the Colonnas, and contains halls, galleries, stair- 
cases, hidden passages, and successions of dungeons, enough to 
furnish a goodly library of sensational novels. Its very aspect 
even strongly stirs the imagination, and it was this castle that 
Sir Walter Scott hurried off to see immediately after reaching 
Rome. It was bought by the Torlonias in a time of dire need 
in the Odescalchi family, but who so clung to their grand old 
home that they stipulated that if they were able to redeem it 
within a certain time, they should be allowed to reclaim it. The 
allotted time had nearly run out, and Torlonia had so entirely 
made sure of it as to spend a large sum of money upon it, when 
the old Princess Odescalchi died, and her fortune redeemed it 
for her family. It was this princess to whom, when given up by 
her physicians, and her family were gathered round her bed to 
assist at her death, the Pope sent a panetellv, or tiny loaf, which 
he had prayed over and blessed, bidding her eat it, and perhaps 
live. She ate the panetello, sat up, aud the next day went to 
= Vatican, quite recovered, to thank the Pope for saving her 
ife. 


Interests, too, of another kind, and a more ancient time, lie 
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thickly all about the Sabine hills. From Tivoli the drive is 
easy to Vico Varo, Horace’s Varia, where blocks of the ancient 
masonry remain. Near it was Rocca Giovane, where the 
temple of Vacuna, the Sabine Victory, stood; and the 
famous Mons Lucretilis rises in front, upon which the poet’s 
goats browsed safely in summer heat and winter cold. Here 
runs his favourite brook Digentia, and near the village of 
Licenza are easily foand tiles, mosaics, tesselated floors, &c., 
remains of Horace’s villa, given him by Mecenas. <A rough 
walk of a few miles leads up the narrow glen, at the end of 
which the “‘ Fons Blandusiz” rises ; and with a Horace in his 
hand, the wayfarer can trace every feature of the scenes it 
describes, and verify the extraordinary accuracy and delicate 
appreciation of the courteous Roman gentleman with whom 
he has been familar from his boyhood. 

Mr. Hare judiciously recommends Velletri as a central point 
for excursions into the Volscian mountains, as it is on the 
Naples Railway, and has a comfortable inn. It will be remem- 
bered that the old Volscian inhabitants of Velitree were 
removed to Rome and became the forefathers of the Trasteve- 
rini, and all the remains now at Velletri are mediswval. The 
Palazzo Lancellotti would of itself be a lion in any city; built 
by Martino Longhi, with those ideal open galleries, richly 
pillared, and enormous marble staircases and loggias, which 
seem to live only for us in Turner’s paintings. Velletri and its 
neighbourheod are healthy and most charming in the spring ; 
free from malaria, and full of verdure, flowers, and birds. Not 
far off is the old colony of Alba Longa, Cori, one of the thirty 
cities of the Latin League (493 B.C.), where there are exceed- 
ingly fine ancient remains. Among these, the two Corinthian 
pillars of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, and the beautiful 
Doric Temple of Minerva, Raphael’s sketch of which still exists. 
Halfway up the hill is the beautiful old convent of Santa 
Oliva, whose shrine is in the crypt at Anagni. She was a holy 
maiden of Cori. 

The apparition of our Lady to. Santa Oliva was in 1521, and 
the story of this hidden local saint, one of the myriad to be 
met with in the mountain-sanctuaries of Italy, is full of interest. 
The cloister, with its double row of arches, contains a holy well 
of great age. Norma and the ancient Norba, ruined by Lepidus 
in the time of Sulla, are only between five and six miles from 
Cori. The walls of Norba are almost unique, and the blocks 
of stone often ten feet in length. The legend is delightful. 


Our guide said that when the Deluge occurred it would have failed to 
make any impression upon Norba,—a very ancient city at that time, so strong 
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was it ; but here the rain which fell was made of lead, and the inhabitants, 
who were giants, were all destroyed, and every house, and all the temples of 
the ancient religion of that time, and only the walls remained, for they were 
so strong that even a leaden deluge could affect them” (vol. i. p. 231). 


e 
Norma, rising from its tremendous rock-precipices, and 
Ninfa, called by Gregorovius “the Pompeii of the Middle 
Ages,” are both in their different ways matchless in beauty 
and weird interest; Ninfa especially, as being one of the 
“lost cities’? whose very desolation has turned to transporting 
loveliness. 


Where the only inhabitants are roses and lilies—where honeysuckle and 
jessamine fling their garlands through the windows of every house, and where 
the very altars of the churches are thrones for the flame-coloured valerian 
so encrusted in verdure is every building that the houses look like green 
mounds rising out of the plain. One tall tower stands near the entrance, 
and watches its reflection in the still waters of a pool white with lilies, and 
fringed with forget-me-nots. An inscription on the mill tells that it was 
built by one of the Gaetani, lord of the place, in 1765. The town must 
have been inhabited then, yet none can tell the story of its desertion. It has 
belonged to the Gaetani since the thirteenth century, and Pope Alexander 
ITI. was consecrated there (1159). Ninfa can never be rebuilt. Even the 
shepherds cannot dare to pass the night there. Death, garlanded with 
flowers, is death still. Gregory I., who built a church here in 1216, to “St. 
Mary of the myrtle branch” * dedicated it in vain. No sound will ever be 
heard but the hum of the myriad insects which float amongst the flower- 
possessed streets and houses, the croaking of the green frogs in the surround- 
ing waters, and the everlasting sighing and rustling of the wind in the tall 
bulrushes (vol. i. p. 235-6). 


But Gregorovius gives the most complete account of Ninfa, 
after his fanciful, graphic German manner, in his delightful 
“ Lateinische Sommer.” 


“Tt causes an indescribable impression to enter this ivy town, to wander 
down the grassy, flowery streets, between the walls, where the wind plays 
in the leaves. All the streets are filled with flowers which seem to march 
in procession to the ruined churches. They climb on every tower, lie 
laughing in all the desolate windows, barricade every door, for within 
the houses reside elves, fairies, water-nymphs, and a thousand charming 
spirits of the fable world; yellow marigolds, mallows, sweet narcissus ; grey- 
bearded thistles, who once dwelt hereas monks ; white lilies, who were nuns 
in their lifetime ; wild roses, laurestinus, masticks, tall ferns, wreaths of 
climatis and bramble ; red foxgloves, looking like enchanted Saracens ; the 
fantastic caper-plant growing in the clifts of the buildings; sweet wall- 
flowers, myrtle, and fragrant mints, brilliant yellow broom, and dark ivy, 





* Or grove, Mirteto. 
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which creeps over all the ruins, and falls over the walls in green cascades. 
The walls are still standing and encircle the town like a great ring, but 
they are everywhere thickly covered with ivy, the gates are no less barred 
and barricaded by the wild vine, ivy, and the bramble. Many squares 
and streets are still standing, with their houses covered with an ivy web ; 
the churches, the ruins of four or five of which remain, look very strange. 
How shall I paint a brown shattered bell-tower, with round windows, or win- 
dows divided by small pillars, with its fringe of the middle ages, formed 
of sharp-pointed tiles, and its romantic decorations of ivy and flowers 
swaying in the wind ; or the ruins of arched niches or the nave overhung 
with tapestries of flowers? These churches are old, they belong to the 
eleventh or twelfth century, if not of an earlier date, for they are built in the 
simple, basilica style. From the walls, or perhaps an ivy-hung tribune 
old fresco paintings still look down, early Christians with palms in their 
hands, and instruments of martyrdom by their sides. Of many there ® now 
nothing more visible than the hem of a robe, and the name in old Roman 
characters :—S. Xystus, S. Cesarius, and S. Laurentius. I went into the last 
of these churches. What a sight! The mosaic of the pavement seemed 
now to be simulated by living flowers, and from the shrine where the bones 
of the saints once lay, the Indian vine waved joyously with its bluish’ red 
berries.” 


From Cori, by an exquisite road through the Volscian moun- 
tains, Segni can be reached (as also by train from Ferentino), 
famous for the finest cyclopean walls in Italy. It was the 
frequent refuge of the Popes in stormy times, and Eugenius III., 
Alexander IILI., Lucius III., and Innocent III. spent great 
part of their pontificates at Segni. It disputes with Anagni 
the honour of being the birthplace of Innocent III. Sixtus V. 
created it a duchy, and it was given by Urban VIII. to his 
nephew, Cardinal Barberini. A lawsuit—an Italian lawsuit— 
of many centuries, between the Barberini and Sforza, was 
closed at the end of the last only in favour of the Duke Sforza- 
Cesarini, who is now also Duke of Segni. Gregorovius says 
of Segni :— 


“When I reached this spot where the cyclopean citadel of the Volscians 
stood in hoary antiquity on the lofty heights, the magnificence of its 
position took me by surprise; it reminded me of the acropolis of some 
Sicilian mountain-town. The eye reaches over a wide-spread picture of 
provinces with their innumerable mountains and cities, each of which 
is full of its own historical or mythical memories. ‘he panorama extends 
from Rome, visible in the plain, to Arpino, Cicero’s paternal city, which 
stands out among the far blue mountains of the Neapolitan kingdom 
[then]. The air up there is fresh, almost sharp. The brown grasses, 
the wild roses, and the golden. broom wave to and fro in it. The very 
spirit of antiquity and of the primeval wilderness, of a great, mighty, 
prehistoric jage, seems to brood.on these storm-worn cyclopean stones. 
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I scrambled farther over the rocks to reach the famous cyclopean! walls’; 
the arrangement of their unhewn stones is as perfectly preserved as 
if the builder had been at work but yesterday ; here and there they are 
pierced by a small door of Etruscan appearance. At the end of one 
great line of wall still stands the huge cyclopean gate, in use at the present 


. day. The hugeness of these grey walls, weather-stained by thousands of 


years, the growth of plants clinging to them, the mighty strength of the 
mountain on which the giant fabric rests, and the grandeur of nature 
which surrounds it, all combine to bring the mind into a state of feeling 
impossible to describe.” 


At Alatri also are magnificent cyclopean remains, with a 
cathedral and fine Gothic church, Sta. Maria Maggiore, with a 
rose-window, to vary the interest. At Ferentino there is also 
a most interesting Duomo, Lombard Gothic, with a splendid 
variegated opus Alevandrinwm pavement, and the Bishop’s 
palace close by, with a model staircase, a very artist’s dream. 
Outside the walls is the well-known but seldom seen “ Testa- 
ment,’ of ancient Ferentinum, in which Quinctilius Priscus 
left all his property to his native town, with cakes and mead, 
money, and nut-scrambles, for the grown people, magistrates, 
and boys, on his birthday.* 

From Alatri it is only an easy drive to Anagni, the old 
Hernican capital, a perfect feast of architectural curiosities and 
surprises ; griffins, lions, loggias, and side staircases, Gothic 
windows and doors—as well as of artistic beauty and costume ; 
the women all wearing the graceful white panni, or square 
head-gear, once so frequent in Rome, scarlet and blue-laced 
bodices, and carrying their great, classical, brazen water-vases 
on their heads. But Anagni speaks to the inner sense as well as 
to the eye, for in the wonderful, quaintest old Papal palace, 
with its great round-arched doorway, William of Nogaret 
imprisoned and insulted Boniface VIII., the famous Gaetani 
Pope of Dantean memory, when the haughty Colonnas raised 
the standard of France against him. The aged Pope was 
resting at Anagni from the summer heats, and was preparin 
to excommunicate the King of France, A.D. 1303 (Philip the 
Fair), when the Colonnas forced the gates, and the town rang 
with the cries of “ Vive le voi de France et meure Boniface !” 
The aged Pope was the only man in the palace who remained 
calm and self-controlled. He put on 8. Peter’s stole, and his 
Papal tiara, and taking the keys of S. Peter in one hand and 
the crosier in the other, he sat down on the Pontifical throne 
and waited for death. The fierce barons poured in and sur- 
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rounded him, heaped shame and reproach upon his head, and 
ordered him to abdicate. He only bade them take his head. 
They put him on a restive horse with his face to the tail, and 
led him away to prison; but when the ungrateful peopie of 
Anagni, who had abetted the forcing of the gates, saw that 
dreadful outrage, they rose up and rescued the aged Pontiff, 
who had always been their benefactor, and the Orsini were sent 
for from Rome to lead him back in triumph. Even Dante, 
with all his fiery Ghibellinism, shuddered at seeing the Vicar 
of Christ “subject to the fleur-de-lys,” and insulted by living 
thieves, while the vinegar and gall were given afresh. But 
his singular and very Ghibelline account of the Pope gnawing 
the flesh from his own hands with rage, has been in later years 
wonderfully disproved ; for, as will be remembered, when the 
coffin was opened and the cerecloth removed from the remains, 
after nearly five hundred years of burial, the hands were found 
entire, white, and exceedingly beautiful. The crosiers, both 
of Innocent III.and Boniface VIII., are to be seen in the 
sacristy ; nor would it be easy to describe the feelings with 
which these memorials of so much history and such a course 
of momentous events are gazed upon and touched. About six 
miles from Anagni is Acuto, where the foundress of the order 
of nuns of the Precious Blood, Maria de Matthias, began her 
work, and lived till her death, in 1866. She was accustomed 
to preach, or rather to speak, to the country people for miles 
round, who flocked in thousands with delight to listen to her 
simple, practical addresses, and when she appeared, stilled all 
disturbance with ‘ Hush! the great mother is going to 
speak to us!” 

Wilder and wilder grows the mountain scenery, and more 
questionable the manners of the inhabitants towards Pales- 
trina and the marvellous height of San Pietro, with its huge 
Colonna castle. All this line of country, in fact, may be called 
Colonna country for they owned Palestrina, San Pietro, 
Genazzano, Olevano, and Paliano. The Colonna Pope, 
Martin V., was born at Genazzano, and the great Stephen 
Colonna was murdered there in 1438. Genazzano is famous 
for its pilgrimage of “‘the Madonna of Good Offices,” on the 
25th of April, which is among the most wonderful of the pic- 
turesque sights of the world. Besides the extraordinary faith 
and devotion of the people, it is a perfect feast to the eye for 
colour and varied costume. Thither come representatives of 
all the mountain towns from far and near, and even the 
Ciociari, or sandal-wearing people, from Ciociaria, the sandal- 
land, perhaps stretching as far as the classic, lovely Liris 
river, under the distant blue Neapolitan mountains, These 
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same sandal-people are looked upon with great contempt by 
the other mountaineers, and possibly, if they were met. by 
defenceless wayfarers with money, these pilgrims would relieve 
them of their load without the least scruple. At Olevano 
(Olibanum) is the renowned Casa Baldi, or Albergo degli 
Artisti, owning a collection of albums beyond price, m which 
every artist who has ever stayed in the house has left his own 
portrait, painted by himself or some other artist. The views 
from Casa Baldi and all the country round are of extraordinary 
range and beauty. The various magnificent monasteries scat- 
tered about the Hernican hills alone would make a volume of 
interesting records. Casamari, given to the Cistercians in the 
twelfth century by Eugenius III., is pure Italian Gothic, and 
with its Norman arcaded archway and northern-featured church 
standing wholly solitary above the Amasena river, makes a 
striking impression upon the mind. It contains ample accom- 
modation for three hundred monks, which was its usual com- 
plement, but now only thirty remain, who will probably be 
allowed to die out before this grand old house, like most of its 
companions, is seized by the Government. ‘ Such a monas- 
tery,” says Gregorovius, “is like a parchment chronicle, wherein 
the miniatures, like shadows, are animated with life.” The 
wayfarer visiting the Hernican Hills and their hidden treasures, 
can sleep at the picture-like old city of Veroli (Verulz), and 
thus get a glimpse of its Romanesque churches and marvellous 
stair-like streets, before going on through the savage mountain 
scenery to Trisulti, with its wood of primeval oaks, carpeted 
with lilies, and green with ferns, through which the path leads 
upward in the spring, through sheets of gentians, ranunculus, 
squills, and auriculas. ‘Trisulti, says Mr. Hare, “has hitherto 
been one of the few great monasteries which have not been 
entirely plundered by the Sardinian Government, and forty 
monks remain here, leading a most useful and beneficent life, 
honoured by all the country round, the friends and helpers of 
the poor of the mountain villages in sickness or sorrow.” And 
no one who does not know the poverty, the absolute minimum 
of food, clothing, and comforts to which these poor, industrious 
mountain people are reduced, can thoroughly appreciate what 
these great beneficent houses have been ; combining, over and 
above their spiritual ministry, the temporal offices of our great 
landed properties, relief-giving unions, parsonages, and dis- 
pensaries, all in one, without the payment of a single penny 
tithe, rates, or dues. Trisulti was colonized by the Cistercians 
in A.D. 1208, and ever since the stream of charity has flowed 
unchecked, fertilizing these more than six hundred years with 
every form of well-doing, until the brutalizing rapacity of the 
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present Government choked it up, and will probably soon 
absorb the trickling rill that still yields its few drops of life. | 

Another great abbey, Farfa, now a mere name, and so lost 
out of the world that Mr. Hare had the greatest difficulty in 
even learning where it stood, was at length satisfactorily 
visited by him. It lies in the depths of the Sabine country, 
“the ideal Italy,” in a region of woods carpeted with 
flowers, deep shady valleys, rich with figs and vines and olives, 
and watered by the crystal, rushing Farfarus. Truly a very 
idyll of the poet’s spring, never so fully realized as in Italy. 
Farfa is reached through Poggio, Mirteto, and Montopoli, aud 
has been a “ holy place” since A.D. 550, when the Syrian her- 
mit Lorenzo settled there, and built a hermitage. The her- 
mitage gradually swelled to a Benedictine monastery, and 
finally became the second in magnificence in Italy. It became 
also a centre of learning, “ and the ‘ Chronicle of Farfa,’ com- 
piled from its already decaying charters and records by Thomas 
the Presbyter, about 1092, and now preserved amongst the 
most valuable MSS. of the Vatican, has ever since been one of 
the most important works of reference for Church history.” 

The Abbot and a few monks only now remain, full of cour- 
tesy and kindness to any stranger that may be fortunate enough 
to visit the great monastery and fresco-covered church, with its 
rich carvings and opus-alexandrinum pavement, and the vast 
dome over the western door. Its choir-books, plated with gold 
and silver ; its jewelled vestments, and priceless ciboriums have 
all been plundered. The chief part of the monastery is used 
as farm buildings, and Farfa will soon become a mere name 
stranded in the stream of past years. One more picture must be 
given from the Italian mountain monasteries, and then—though 
reluctantly, for not half our story is told—we must conclude. 

Every one who has made even the most surface-visit to Rome, 
“doing” it with a Cook’s ticket at so many churches and 
palaces a day, suburbs included, will cherish a life-long remem- 
brance of the curling “long-swept wave” of Soracte, where 
that most majestic mountain “hangs pausing” before it 
descends to the rich green plain. If—best of all—seen capped 
with snow, from the Pamfili gardens, still less could it ever be 
forgotten. Formerly it was the great resort of the country 
round to the goddess Feronia, the Sabine Persephone, whose 
shrine Hannibal turned aside to plunder ; but its interest to us 
is far rather as the site of several monasteries, and finally 
S. Silvestro, to be reached through the little town of S. Oreste, 
and much subsequent climbing. Sta. Lucia, Sta. Romana, 
and Sta. Maria delle Grazie, mostly now in ruins, stand first 
on the road. 
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There are only thirteen "monks now at Sta. Maria delle Grazie, who 
live an active life of charity, and whose advice and instruction are widely 
sought by the country people round. There is little fear of their suppres- 
sion, as they have scarcely any finances, and their humble dwellings on the 
bare crag, far from all human habitations, could not be sold for anything, 
and would be useless to the present Government. Those we saw were 
a grand group, an old venerable man of eighty-six, who had passed his 
life in these solitudes, a life so evidently given up to prayer, that his 
spirit seemed only half to belong to earth. We spoke to him of the change 
which was coming over the monastic life, but he did not murmur. “E la 
volonta di Dio” ; only when he talked of the great poverty of the people 
from the present taxation, and of their reduced means of helping them, 
he lamented a little. | He said the people came to him every day and asked 
why they had such sufferings to bear, that they had been quite happy 
before, and had never wished or sought for any change ; and that he urged 
them to patience and prayer, and to the faith that though outward events 
might change and earthly comforts be swept away, God, who led His children 
by mysterious teaching which we could not fathom, was Himself always the 
same (vol. ii, p. 47). 


Exactly on the dizzy peak of the rock-piled summit, and on 
the site of the old Temple of Apollo, stands the deserted con- 
vent of 8. Silvestro, just over the cell to which the Emperor 
Constantine came to seek the hermit Sylvester, and took him- 
away, walking himself before his mule, to be raised to the 
Pontifical throne. The monastery was built round the cell and 
oratory of S. Sylvester by Carloman, the son of Charles Martel 
and uncle of Charlemagne, and much of it still remains within 
the buildings of 1500. The beautiful and touching frescoes, 
so religious in tone, are fading now, and have been much 
injured by the goat-herds who have taken shelter from the 
storms. The cell and bed of 8. Sylvester are beneath the 
tribune cut out of the mountain itself, and the whole place is 
full of the deepest religious and historical interest. Looking 
down from these sheer precipices into the green Sabine gorges, 
and marking the whole scene, mapped out, as it were, to the 
eye, of the early Roman power, the lofty peak of Soracte seems 
to stand up as a boundary-point between the old world and 
the new, the past and the present time, the shadowed reign of 
an ever-present pagan worship of Nature, and the foundation 
of the visible kingdom of Christ in the West, by the settlement 
of His Vicars at Rome. Taking in at a rapid glance this wide 
range of mental prospect, though we deeply deplore the de- 
struction of good, and especially the desolation of the “common 
people,” who, whether in the mountain-villages of Italy or on 
the hill-sides of Galilee, ever “heard Christ gladly,” yet we 
may surely stir up our faith to say, with the the old monk of 
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Sta. Maria, “It is God’s will”; and to believe, with him, 
that through all the cruel phases of outward brutality in 
modern Italy, God is still watching the years, and in His own 
time will hear the prayers of His little ones and His poor, for 
the glorious, despoiled land of saints in which they dwell. 








Art. VIII.—MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS CATHOLIC 
CRITICS. 


The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance. By Henry 
Epwarp ARcHBISHOP OF WEsTmINSTER. London: Longman. 


Mr. Gladstone's Expostulation Unravelled. By Bishop ULLATHORNE. 
London : Burns & Oates. 


A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk. By Joun Henry Newmnay, D.D., of the 
Oratory. London : Pickering. 


Vaticanism: An Answer to Replies and Reproofs. By Right Hon. W. E. 
Guapstongz, M.P. London: Murray. 


Postscript on Mr. Gladstone's Vaticanism. By Joun Henry Newmay, D.D., 
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| January we expressed our hope of placing before our 

readers in this number “‘a taste of the quality” of the 
three principal Catholic champions, whom Mr. Gladstone’s 
“‘ Expostulation”’ had brought into the field. To the 
amazement of all however, Mr. Gladstone appears in arms 
again, not only before we have had an opportunity of fulfilling 
our intention, but in time enough for us to give the best 
review we can of his new treatise. Our present concern 
therefore must be primarily with him ; though, of course one 
of our principal objects will be to show, how completely he 
has failed to answer his three chief Catholic critics. 

Those, we need not say, are Cardinal Manning, the Bishop 
of Birmingham, and F. Newman. As regards the last-named 
great writer indeed, we must frankly say that there are two 
or three passages of his pamphlet, containing statements 
with which we cannot concur ; and two or three passages (the 
same or other) in which we cannot altogether sympathize with 
his tone: but no one of the three has spoken more nobly in 
behalf of the highest Catholic truths and interests, nor 
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grappled more closely and more successfully hand to hand 
with the common enemy. And there is one remark on his 
letter, which we are especially desirous of making at once. He 
rebukes us (p. 112) for our use in past time of the term 
“minimizers.” Now this expression was only one feature 
in a controversy we were then carrying on, concerning the 
extent of the Church’s infallibility ; and we explained last July 
(pp. 9, 10) both the reasons which impelled us at the time 
to engage in that controversy, and also the reasons why there 
seems to us now no motive for actively pursuing it. We stated 
indeed our own impression that, thanks chiefly to the Defi- 
nition of 1870 and its consequences, “well-meaning Catholics 
have seldom been more united with each other than at this 
moment, in a common intellectual subjection to the authority 
of the Holy See.” But what we are now wishing to point out 
is, that we should never have dreamed of giving the name 
“‘minimistic” to such a treatise as F. Newman’s. Nothing 
can be more alien from its spirit, than any tendency to deal 
grudgingly with the question whether this or that given 
Pontifical Act be ex cathedré. On one or two particulars 
indeed of comparatively small practical importance, we 
venture to be at issue with F. Newman under this head ;* but 
we have hardly ever read a work, with which we felt generally 
more in sympathy on the point to which we here refer. 
And, looking as a whole at the three replies which we have 
named at the head of our article, we must say that Catholics 


* On the Syllabus, for instance : but F. Newman holds that the various 
Acts from which it was compiled are doctrinally definitive ; and this comes 
practically to much the same. In our article on Mgr. Fessler we have 
explained how it is, that we have not been converted by F. Newman to his 
view of the Syllabus. 

On the Tridentine Capitula (p. 116) we should ourselves say that Tourneley 
and Amort have been guilty of a very serious oversight, in not observing that 
the Council itself expresses repeatedly and most distinctly the definitive 
authority of the Capitula. But F. Newman holds that “they are what is 
sometimes called by a catachresis ‘ proximum fidei,’” and he would not there- 
fore think of withholding from them his interior assent. 

As to doctrinal minor censures, we think that we have nowhere seen what 
seems to us the exact truth on the matter so well hit off as by F. Newman. 
We italicize one or two clauses. These are his words : 

“As to the condemnation of propositions all she tells us is, that the thesis 
condemned, when taken as a whole, or again when viewed in its context, is 
heretical, or blasphemous, or impious, or whatever other epithet she affixes 
to it. We have only to trust her so far as to allow ourselves to be warned 
against the thesis, or the work containing it. Theologians employ themselves 
in Leman what precisely it is that is condemned in that thesis or 
treatise ; and oubtless in most cases they do so with success ; but that deter 
mination is not de fide ; all that is of faith is that there is in that thesis itsel’ 
which is noted, heresy or error, or other peccant matter, as the case may be, such 
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have on this occasion every reason to be proud of their chief 
representatives. ' 

In his “ Expostulation” (p. 9) Mr. Gladstone announced 
that “with theology as such he had nothing whatever to do ” ; 
but on the present occasion at all events he has entered 
largely on the theological domain. ‘We are very glad that he 
has done this; because it is simply impossible for the ques- 
tions he had raised to be satisfactorily discussed, except in close 
connection with theology. In proportion as a Protestant will 
take pains to master what may be called the Catholic theology 
“de Ecclesia””—in that proportion he will arrive at two conclu- 
sions. The first is, that no tendency to ambition or love of 
power need be postulated as exciting Popes, in order to 
account for their constant and unremitting action throughout 
so many centuries in matters primarily temporal. The 
second is, that the very same principles and habits, which 
led such Pontiffs as S. Gregory VII. or Boniface VIII. to 
assume a position of superiority over kings and civil poten- 
tates during the ages of faith—those same principles and 
habits (we say) would lead Popes “in this most unhappy 
age”’ to pursue a most different course. The very same prin- 
ciples which animated the Holy See then, animate her equally 
now : but under the totally changed circumstances of the time, 
they lead her now to abstain from all political intervention in 
her own behalf, and to throw her whole weight into the scale 
of legitimate civil authority. 


that the censure is a peremptory command to theologians, preachers, students, 
and all other whom it concerns, to keep clear of it. But so light is this obliga- 
tion, that instances frequently occur, when it it successfully maintained by 
some new writer, that the Pope’s Act does not imply what it has seemed to 
imply, amd questions which seemed to be closed, are after a course of years 
re-opened. In discussions such as these, there is a real exercise of private 
judgment, and an allowable one; the act of faith, which cannot be super- 
seded or trifled with, being, I repeat, the wnreserved acceptance that the thesis 
in question is heretical, or erroneous in faith, &c., as the Pope or the Church 
has spoken of it.” (p. 121.) 

In this paragraph, when F. Newman mentions an “act of faith,” it should 
be remembered that there is a “fides mediata” no less than “fides im- 
mediata,” to use F. Franzelin’s expression. (See the remarks of that theologian 
in our number for July, 1871, pp. 263, 4, 

On the other hand, we may take this occasion for saying, that we cannot 
follow F. Newman in all which he lays down about “a wise and gentle 
minimizing.” The question is of such urgent practical importance to a 
Catholic writer, that we hope in an early number to treat it in detail with 
direct reference to F. Newman’s remarks. 

On no other question of the day do we find ourselves so irreconcilably at 
issue with F. Newman, as on his view of the Dollingerites (p. 104). But it 
would be ungracious if we made this our opportunity for speaking our full 
mind on the subject. 
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Here Mr. Gladstone concedes all and more than all 
which we would ourselves demand. He admits (p. 96) that 
everything which most offends him, whether in the Popes’ 
medizeval claims or in their Vaticanly-defined prerogatives, 
is amply defended, if Papal Infallibility “can be shown to 
exist”; if that dogma be really a “superstructure” resting 
on “a firm, broad, well-ascertained foundation.”* This 
statement is not only fair but more than fair to Catholics. 
In our view, no sufficient defence of the Holy See’s claims could 
be built on the mere circumstance, that a Pope is infallible 
when speaking ex cathedra: the further doctrine is needed, 
that in those official Acts, whether of teaching or governing, 
which are not strictly utterances ex cathedra, a Pope is never- 
theless at all times under the Holy Ghost’s very special 
and watchful guidance; that, as F. O’Reilly says in a passage 
approvingly quoted by F. Newman (p. 124), “a Pope is con- 
tinually guided from above in the government of the Catholic 
Church.”+ Still as Mr. Gladstone himself admits that, given 
the Vatican dogma on infallibility, all the rest would be 
reasonable enough,—we are only too happy to make this the 
centre of our theological discussion. And the rather, because 
Mr. Gladstone has entered into detailed arguments against 
Papal infallibility; and has given us thereby a means of 
joining issue with him on this dogma, which he has in no way 
given us on any other. 

Perhaps this will be the best place for noticing a most 
singular notion, ascribed by Mr. Gladstone to this Review. He 
says (p. 35) that, according to our expressed opinion, “the 
Syllabus, whether ex cathedri or not, is undoubtedly in- 
fallible.” If our readers will refer to Mr. Glastone’s references 
(Jan. 1875, pp. 177, 210), they will be even more surprised, 
than they may have been on first hearing his statement. We 
never even dreamed of such a notion, as that any Pontifical 
definition can be infallible without being ex cathedri; and 


* He uses indeed, as is too customary with him, rhetorical exaggerations, 
implying that Catholics ascribe to Popes “the divine gift of inerrancy” and 
“the divine attribute of Omnipotence.’ Neverthelesss, he is certainly 
speaking in the above-quoted passage, not about any imaginary dogma of 
Papal infallibility, but on that which was defined in 1870; because he pro- 
ceeds to argue that the historical foundation of Papal infallibility alleged by 
F. Newman is entirely insufficient. Of course the dogma, for which F. New- 
er alleged historical proof, was the dogma defined by the Council, and no 
other. 

t So the “Month”: “If it has pleased God to put His Church in the 
world for the sanctification of mankind, it is not incredible that He should 
have empowered her with great prerogatives, and guarded her from their 
abuse by a mighty and continual protection ” (April, p. 481). 
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we need hardly say that the Bishop of Birmingham, to whom 
Mr. Gladstone ascribes the same opinion, is as far from 
holding it as we are. When the Pope teaches ex cathedra, he 
teaches infallibly ; when he does not teach ex cathedra, he does 
not teach infallibly. The tenet invented by Mr. Gladstone 
was never so much as heard of among children of the Church. 
What we have now to consider then, are the arguments 
adduced by him, against the dogma which Catholics since 
1870 unanimously maintain.* 

That, in assuming the theologian, he has not been able 
entirely to lay aside the politicianm—is shown somewhat 
amusingly by a passing remark of his in p. 94; where he 
refers to “‘ the ancient principles of popular election and con- 
trol,” as principles “ for which room was found in the Apostolic 
Church under its inspired teachers.” Here is religious 
Whiggery with a vengeance: even the inspired Apostles, it 
seems, were to be kept in order by constitutional and popular 
checks. 

However we willingly admit, that he does on the whole 
write theologically when treating a theological theme ; though 
(excepting vulgar no-Popery fanatics) such prejudiced and 
one-sided theology has not been written by any other writer we 
know of, in this nineteenth century That he does not see 
conclusive force in the Catholic argument, was of course to 
be expected: but what can possibly be said on such a state- 
ment as the following? ‘Of the citations in favour of Papal 
Infallibility which are arrayed by Archbishop Manning in his 
‘ Petri Privilegium,’ I do not perceive” he says, “‘ any earlier 
than the thirteenth century, which seem so much as to bear on 
the question” (p. 54). Let us look at these citations. The 
Cardinal does not adduce any from a time previous to S. Leo’s ; 
and we will begin therefore with these. They refer certainly 
to a period “ earlier than the thirteenth century.” 





y* * F. Newman says in his Appendix (p. 154), “It can hardly be doubted 
that there were those in the Council who were desirous of a stronger defini- 
tion.” We believe we may say with much confidence, that such was not the 
fact ; but for ourselves we do not see how there could have been any such 
Bishops. As to the “subject” of infallibility, we do not see how words 
could possibly have been clearer or more decisive. As to the “object,” 
sphere, extension, of infallibility,—by common consent of all, the question was 
left for a subsequent period. The Council accordingly contented itself on the 
latter head with determining, that the Pope’s defining power is co-extensive 
with that of the Church ; and that it can only be exercised in favour of some 
doctrine which concerns faith or morals (doctrinam de fide vel moribus). 


We never heard of any Catholic, who held that the Pope’s infallibility in 
teaching extends beyond this. .... 


wees 
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In their letter to S. Leo, the Fathers of the Council declare that he has 
preserved for them the Faith, being set to all as the interpreter of the voice 
of Blessed Peter ; ‘‘ whence we also, using you as our leader in what is good 
and profitable, have manifested to the children of the Church the inheritance 
of truth.” 

S. Peter Chrysologus writes to Eutyches, who had asked his judgment on 
his doctrine: “In all things I exhort you, honourable brother, that you 
obediently attend to the things which have been written by the blessed Pope 
of the city of Rome; because Blessed Peter in his own See lives and 
presides, offering the truth to those that seek it” (“ Petri Privilegium ” i. p. 90). 

It was with this consciousness of his commission and prerogatives, that 
S. Leo sent his Dogmatic Letter to the Council of Chalcedon. He peremp- 
torily forbade, in his letter to the Emperor, that the doctrine of faith should 
be discussed as if it were doubtful. To the Fathers of the Council he wrote : 
“ Now I am present by my vicars, and in the declaration of the Catholic 
Faith I am not absent : so that you cannot be ignorant what we believe by 
the ancient tradition, you cannot doubt what is our desire ; wherefore, most 
dear brethren, let the audacity of disputing against the divinely inspired 
Faith be altogether rejected, let the vain unbelief of those that err be 
silenced. Let it not be allowed to any to defend that which it is not allowed 
to believe. By the Letter which we addressed to Bishop Flavian, of blessed 
memory, it has been most fully and clearly declared what is the pious and 
sincere confession concerning the mystery of the Incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (pp. 88-9). 


We pass to the year 517 and the profession of faith which 
the Eastern Bishops signed in obedience to Pope Hormisdas. 


“The first act of salvation is to keep rightly the Rule of Faith, and 
in no way to deviate from the Decrees of the Fathers. And inasmuch 
as the words of our Lord Jesus Christ cannot be passed over, who said, 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church,” &.... 
these words are confirmed by their effects, for in the Apostolic See religion 
has been always preserved without spot.” Then follows a condemnation of 
heretics and of all in communion with them. “ Wherefore we receive and 
approve all the letters of Pope Leo, and all that he wrote concerning the 
Christian religion. Therefore, as we have said, following in all things the 
Apostolic See, and professing all its decrees, I hope to be worthy to be in that 
one communion with you which the Apostolic See enjoins, in which is the 
perfect and true solidity of the Christian religion: promising also that the 
names of those who are separated from the communion of the Catholic Church, 
that is, those who are not wnited in mind to the Apostolic See, shall not be 
recited in the Holy Mysteries” (p. 86). 


In the year 680 S. Agatho thus wrote to an Aicumenical 
Council :— 


“Relying upon the protection [of Peter], this, his Apostolic Church, has 
never deviated from the way of truth in any way of error whatsoever; and 
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his [ Peter's] authority, as that of the Prince of all the Apostles, the whole 
Catholic Church of Christ and all the universal Synods always and faithfully 
have in all things embraced and followed. . . . For this is the rule of the 
True Faith, which, both in prosperity and adversity, this Apostolic Church 
of Christ, the Spiritual Mother of our peaceful empire, holds and defends as 
vital : which Church, by the grace of Almighty God, will never be convicted 
of erring from the path of apostolic tradition, nor has it ever yielded or been 
depraved by heretical novelties ; but as it received in the beginning of the 
Faith from its Founders, the chief of the Apostles of Christ, it abides wn- 
tainted to the end, according to the divine promise of our Lord and Saviour 
Himself, which in the Holy Gospels He uttered to the Prince of His disciples : 
Peter, Peter, behold, Satan hath desired to sift you as wheat : but I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not. And thou, when thow art converted, confirm 
thy brethren” (pp. 84, 5). 

It was to this that the Fathers answered in acclamation : “ Peter hath 
spoken.” , 


We have quoted enough for our present purpose ; because 
every one admits, that as centuries advance, the testimonies 
become more definite and precise. What can be said to a 
controversialist, who alleges that the passages we have cited 
do not so much as ‘‘ bear on the question,” (! !) of Papal Infalli- 
bility ? * 

Nay, Mr. Gladstone considers (pp. 96, 7) that Catholics 
do not even allege any foundation for the dogma, except their 
private judgment on three texts of Scripture. And he proceeds 
accordingly to moralize (p. 97) on their “ narrow, sterile, 
wilful textualism,” parallel to that which is “the favourite 
resort of sectaries,” and which is “the general character 
of all license and self-will that lays waste the garden of the 
Lord.” This amazing opinion he grounds on a complete 
misapprehension of some language used by IF’. Newman 
(p. 110), concerning the three texts in question. Now, 
before we proceed to expose Mr. Gladstone’s misunderstand- 
ing of F’. Newman, we may be allowed to repeat a remark which 
we made in January. Wecannot but think that F. Newman does 
scanty justice to the full argument for Papal Infallibility ; and 
that a far greater amount of historical evidence is adducible 
for that dogma, than he is prepared to admit. But then we 
also think that the additional evidence is in strictness super- 
fluous ; and that, even in F. Newman’s view, the dogma has 
rested on absolutely impregnable historical ground, ever since 


* Mr. Gladstone’s unfairness to Cardinal Manning is quite incredible, and 
would alone suffice to show in how excited a frame of mind he writes. As 
an appendix to this article, we will print a powerful exposure of these strange 
misconceptions, which appeared in the “Tablet” of March 19th. 
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the Definition of 1870 and its consequents. We need hardly say, 
that we have no claim whatever to speak as interpreters of F. 
Newman’s intention. We are but testifying to the impression 
produced on our own mind by his language. And in briefly 
setting forth what we mean, we shall not only be detending 
F. Newman against Mr. Gladstone, but also setting torth a 
most essential particular in the Catholic argument, which 
Protestants continually overlook. 

It is manifest on the very surface of history—we are sure F. 
Newman would say this—that a certain very definite doctrine 
concerning the Church’s constitution was held unanimously by 
the Fathers. They universally regarded the Church as being, 
by divine irrevocable appointment, one corporate body, 
governed by the universal Episcopate. They further univer- 
sally held, that the united Episcopate has received from God 
the gift of securely preserving Catholic dogma against all 
heretical corruption; insomuch that the Church’s unity of 
taith is ever us visible and unmistakable a fact, as her unity of 
organization. And further again, they universally held that 
the See of S. Peter had, by divine right, a certain primacy in 
the Church, whatever the exact nature of that primacy. We 
have on various occasions drawn out as bestwe could the general 
lie of those facts, which so irrefragably establish the doctrine 
just expressed ; but since we last did so, I’. Newman has 
applied himself to the same task, and has accomplished it far 
more clearly and thoroughly than we could ever have done. 
We refer to the admirable dissertation in his “ Essays Critical 
and Historical ” (vol. ii. pp. 90-98). 

Mr. Gladstone, of course, does not accept this doctrine. 
He considers (p. 110) that “the Church of England, of which 
he is a member, is (as she has never ceased to teach) the 
ancient lawful Catholic Church of this country ”; andof course, 
if the Anglican communion were part of the Catholic Church, 
the latter would not have received from Christ the gift of 
indefectible corporate unity. Still, though he does not accept 
this doctrine, he has nowhere adduced any wrguments against 
it, and we here therefore assume it. But let us see what 
must necessarily follow from its truth. It is certain, we have 
said, from early history,—and no one holds this fact more 
firmly than F. Newman— that the Church in communion with 
Rome has received from Christ the indefectible gift, of securely 
preserving Catholic dogma against all heretical corruption. 
But, in this year 1875, the whole body of Bishops in com- 
munion with Rome—the whole body of Bishops who, by the 
common consent of mankind, are called ‘ Catholic ’—teach 
as of faith the dogma of Papal Infallibility. At this present 
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time therefore, it follows necessarily (in F. Newman’s mind) 
from what is shown on the very surface of ecclesiastical 
history, that this dogma is truly Catholic, and included in the 
Deposit. And F, Newman’s historical ground then being so 
impregnable, what can be more inept and irrelevant than 
Mr. Gladstone’s warning, against “‘ narrow, sterile, wilful tex- 
tualism” ? 

Undoubtedly, however, F. Newman places the historical 
evidence, which was adducible for Papal Infallibility before 
1870, at a much lower point, than that at which it is placed by 
the large majority of Catholic theologians. See e.g. pp. 26-28 ; 
106, 7; 110. Now here he is encountered by a certain difficulty. 
The Church has defined, that Papal Infallibility is not merely a 
truth, but a revealed truth ; an integral portion (explicit or 
implicit) of the Deposit. But, according to universally ad- 
mitted Catholic principles—F. Newman states these principles 
very clearly in pp. 116, 7—the Church of later times has no 
such “ inspiration” as the Apostles had;* she receives no 
direct and cognizable communication from God; and conse- 
quently her judgment, that a certain verity is part of the 
Apostolic Deposit, can only be based, either on direct evidence 
of what the Apostles taught, or on some kind of ratiocination 
deducible therefrom. Now, for ourselves, we follow the large 
majority of Catholic theologians, in holding that there is a 
superabundance of direct historical evidence for Papal infal- 
libility, quite independently of the Vatican Definition. F. 
Newman, however, takes a different view. No living man, 
certainly, has fuller right to an opinion of his own on such a 
subject; nor do we see that any Catholic has not complete 
liberty to hold the same: but this view requires him to explain 
how it is—since the historical evidence was not in itself suffi- 
cient—that the Church came to know the Apostolic origin of 
the dogma. His reply (as we understand him) is substantially 
this. First, he lays down a principle which, we think, is 
substantially true and highly important, though (as we have 
just said) to our mind he somewhat overstates it. 


For myself, I would simply confess that no doctrine of the Church can be 
rigorously proved by historical evidence; but at the same time that no 
doctrine can be simply disproved by it. Historical evidence reaches a cer- 
tain way, more or less, towards a proof of the Catholic doctrines ; often nearly 
the whole way ; sometimes it goes only so far as to point in their direction ; 





* In p. 117 F. Newman gives what is perhaps the best illustration we 
ever saw of the “assistentia” given to Popes and Councils. It isa ‘“ mere 
external guardianship,” he says; “as a man’s Guardian Angel, without 
enabling him to walk, might on a night journey keep him from pitfalls,” 
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sometimes there is only an absence of evidence for a conclusion contrary to 
them ; nay, sometimes there is an apparent leaning of the evidence to a con- 
trary conclusion, which has to be explained ;—in all cases there is a margin 
left for the exercise of faith in the word of the Church. He who believes 
the dogmas of the Church only because he has reasoned them out of History, 
is scarcely a Catholic. It is the Church’s use of History in which the 
Catholic believes : and she uses other informants also ; Scripture, Tradition, 
the ecclesiastical sense or ¢pévnpa, and a subtle ratiocinative power, which 
in its origin is a divine gift. There is nothing of bondage or “ renunciation 
of mental! freedom” in this view, any more than in the converts of the 
Apostles believing what the Apostles might preach to them or teach them 
out of Scripture (p. 105). 


The ratiocination then, by which the Church deduces the 
conclusion that Papal infallibility was always part of the 
Deposit, need not be rigorous and logical. There is no need, 
we say, of this; because the Church possesses an “ eccle- 
siastical sense” and “subtle ratiocinative power,” which 
enable her to deduce from revealed premisses—and from 
premisses directly testified by history—conclusions, that are 
but latently therein contained ; and to decide infallibly on the 
legitimacy of her own deduction. Now no one, ever so slightly 
acquainted with I’. Newman’s writings, will understand him 
to mean (in p. 110) that there are no revealed premisses and 
no direct historical evidence whatever, available to this purpose 
in the present case, except the three texts he mentions. But 
we do understand him to say—and we are disposed entirely to 
agree with him—that even if those texts stood alone, they 
would afford the Church a sufficient foundation, whereon to 
base the exercise of her infallible judgment. And his argument 
itself is one out of many instances which might be adduced, 
as showing how large is the scope which he ascribes to the 
Church’s great prerogative of infallibility, and to the Holy 
Ghost’s agency within her bosom. 

It seems to us then, that there are three different exhibitions 
of gross unfairness in Mr. Gladstone’s argument. Firstly, he 
speaks as though, in F. Newman’s view, Catholics have to 
rest their belief in Papal infallibility on an exercise of private 
judgment concerning the sense of three certain texts ; whereas 
(in his view) they rest it of course on their firm belief in the 
guidance promised and secured for the Church by the Holy 
Ghost. Secondly, he speaks as though F. Newman confessed 
that the Definition rests on no solid historical ground ; whereas 
in F, Newman’s view, no less than in that of all other Catholics, 
its truth, from the moment of its Definition, has rested on 
historical grounds the most impregnable. Thirdly, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s words produce the impression, that Catholics in general 
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agree with F. Newman, in considering the historical evidence 
to have been inadequate at an earlier period; whereas the 
great majority of Catholics by no means agree with F'. Newman 
in this opinion, 

The vast majority, then, of Catholic theologians hold a far 
stronger opinion than F', Newman does, on the amount of his- 
torical evidence which, before the Vatican Definition, was 
adducible for the dogma we are defending. Indeed they main- 
tain—and we heartily follow them—that hardly any other his- 
torical conclusion can be mentioned, more irrefragably estab- 
lished. It can be no part of our business here to analyze the 
arguments and citations of such writers as Orsi, Muzzarelli, 
Ballerini ; because Mr. Gladstone has not said one word in 
reply to them, and does not even seem to have heard of their 
labours. We will add however, that the series of facts which 
they adduce is but one portion of the historical argument 
implied by them: an argument which may be stated, as a 
whole, somewhat as follows. It is manifest on the surface (as 
we said a few pages back) that, according to the Fathers’ 
unanimous view, the Church is, by divine irrevocable appoint- 
ment, one corporate body, governed by the Catholic Bishops, 
and secured by their teaching from all doctrinal corruption. 
Now if the Bishops were by “divine law united, there must 
have been some divinely appointed centre or bond of union ; 
and if by divine promise they were infallible in their united 


teaching, that divinely appointed centre of union must itself 


have been some infallible authority. But there is a large 
amount of evidence accumulated by these controversialists, 
tending to show that the Holy See is this infallible centre of 
unity; whereas there is no other centre of unity which any 
one can, with so much as the faintest plausibility, allege as 
patristically recognized. Therefore it follows as an irre- 
fragable historical conclusion, that the Holy See was ap- 
pointed from the first as the infallible centre of unity. We 
set forth this whole argument ourselves in detail as well as 
we could, during our controversy with Dr. Pusey (July, 1867, 
pp. 1-15); and (if we may use a legal phrase) we beg here to 
put those pages in, as part of our case. 

It is no necessary part of our business however (as we have 
said), to draw out here the direct historical argument for 
Papal infallibility ; what is an indispensable part of our busi- 
ness, is to answer the various historical or other objections, 
which have been raised by Mr. Gladstone against the dogma 
in various parts of his treatise. To that task, therefore, we 
now proceed. 

(1.) He alleges (p. 97) “the total ignorance of S. Peter 
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himself respecting his monarchy”: but surely this should 
ha.e been shown and not merely alleged, considering that of 
course Catholics deny it. Mr. Gladstone should have explained 
e.g. what was S. Peter’s own apprehension of his Christian 
name, so specially given him by our Lord, and so broadly 
distinguishing him from the other Apostles. 

(2.) “The exercise of the defining office, not by him but by 
S. James, at the Council of Jerusalem.” (ib.) In the article to 
which we have referred (July, 1867, pp. 20, 21) we have given 
reasons for entirely denying this. We maintain, that it was 
S. Peter who uttered the Definition of faith; and that what 
S. James enunciated was the Apostolic disciplinary Decree. 

(3.) “The world-wide commission, specially and directly 
given to S. Paul.” In our number for April, 1867, we dis- 
cussed this matter at some length. There is no single state- 
ment (we said) contained in the Acts.or in S. Paul’s own 
Epistles, which even tends to be out of harmony with the 
doctrine, that in the exercise of his Apostolic office S. Paul, 
like the other Apostles, was dependent on 8. Peter. 

(4.) In the same article we carefully considered (and in our 
own humble judgment conclusively refuted) Mr. Gladstone’s 
next argument, founded on “ the correction of S. Peter by the 
Apostle of the Gentiles.” 

(5.) “The independent action of all the Apostles.” As 
Catholics confidently deny that their action was independent, 
it was for Mr. Gladstone to have shown, and not ‘merely 
assumed, that the fact was otherwise. 

(6.) ‘*The twelve Apostles of the Lamb are spoken of in 
Scripture as the twelve foundations of the New Jerusalem.”’ 
No Pope would ever have denied this fact, which is simply 
irrelevant to Mr. Gladstone’s purpose. The passage from the 
Apocalypse might as plausibly have been quoted to show, that 
our Blessed Lord is not the Church’s One Foundation. 

(7.) In the next objection we are to consider (pp. 104, 5), 
Mr. Gladstone lays the foundation of his argument in the 
statement that, according to the Vatican Definition, one con- 
dition of an ex cathedrA pronouncement is that it be “‘ addressed 
to the entire Church.” He then proceeds to object, “ that the 
early ages are believed to afford no example whatever of a 
Papal judgment addressed to the entire Church.” 

But his preliminary statement is inaccurate. The Vatican 
Definition does not require, as condition of an ex cathedra 
Act, that it be “addressed to the entire Church.” What is 
required is, that the Pope define a doctrine “to be held by the 
whole Church” ; or (as F. Newman excellently paraphrases it 
in p. 115) that he speak “with the purpose of binding every 
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member of the Church to accept and believe his decision.” 
This was also the very expression used by Cardinal Manning, 
in the Pastoral which he published before going to Rome for 
the Council. So again F. Newman speaks in another place 
(p. 108) : “‘ teaching has no sacramental visible signs; it is 
mainly a question of intention.” The real question then 
is, whether or no the early ages afford frequent instances, in 
which Popes have issued this or that decision, as one which 
every Catholic is under an obligation of accepting. Now here 
again we cannot be expected to analyze Orsi’s, Muzzarelli’s, 
and Ballerini’s treatises : but a quotation from Muzzarelli will 
be much to the point. The italics are ours :— 


My whole argument is founded on two historical facts, which indubitably 
are placed beyond all controversy. First fact : It is manifest from ecclesiasti- 
cal history that even from the carliest age the Roman Pontiffs often . . . set 
forth tracts (libellos) and professions of faith to be subscribed by all the Bishops, 
or issued decrees and constitutions concerning the Faith throughout the whole 
Church, with a precept of obedience directed to all the Bishops.* 


And the following instance, given by Orsi, may stand as 
representing a large class. Pope Vigilius on one occasion 
addressed a Letter to the Greek Emveror. In this Letter, 
after having recited various Letters of his predecessors, 
S. Leo, S. Hormisdas, 8S. Agapetus, which had never been 
placed before any Cicumenical Council, the Pope thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


With regard then to those things which have been defined concerning the 
Faith by the Fathers of the four holy Synods, and by the before-mentioned 
Letters of Pope Leo of happy memory, and the Constitutions of our venerable 
predecessors—condemning, by the authority of the Apostolic See, those who 
do not follow these in every particular (per omnia non sequentes), and who 
oppose their doctrines—we anathematize those who shall have attempted 
either perversely to dispute or faithlessly to dow)t concerning the exposition 
or rectitude of that Faith ; and we sever from the unity of the Catholic Faith 
persons who think against those things concerning the Faith which are con- 
tained in the most holy Synods of Nica, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chal- 
cedon, and in the above-mentioned Letters of our predecessor Leo of happy 
memory, or all those things which his authority sanctioned (lib. i. ¢. 19, 
art. 2). 

Nor was this only a claim made by Vigilius: the claim was 
admitted. Orsi (“de Irreformabili, &c.,” 1. i.c. 19, art. 2) 
draws attention to one particular pari of Vigilius’s ‘ Consti- 
tutum.” In this the Pontiff quotes a letter, addressed to him 





* “De Auctoritate Summi Pontificis,” cap. xii. see. 4. 
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by the Patriarch of Constantinople and by several Eastern 
Bishops, promising that they would in all things follow the 
Letters of 8S. Leo and the Constitutions of the Holy See, 
whether as regards faith or as regards the firm maintenance 
(firmitate) of the four preceding Councils. And the Emperor 
also held the same doctrine: for, as Orsi proceeds to point 
out, another passage from Vigilius’s ‘‘ Constitutum ” proves 
this. Vigilius speaks with approbation of Justinian’s having 
influenced the Bishops to put forth “ professions” of faith, 
whereby they “were shown to adhere to the definitions and 
judgments of the holy Fathers,* and of the four venerable 
Councils, and of the Bishops of the Apostolic See.” 

No historical fact then can well be more certain, than that, 
by Vigilius’s time at all events, it was a recognized and cus- 
tomary habit for Pontiffs to put forth certain “ definitions,” 
“judgments,” “ constitutions,” concerning the Faith, which 
claimed from all Catholics absolute and unreserved interior 
assent. It is perfectly clear that many such then existed ; 
and that an indefinite number were expected for the future. 
This is surely decisive enough, and there is no need of going 
further. But F. Newman at all events thinks there is his- 
torical proof, that Pontifical ex cathedri Acts were by no 
means unknown during even the ante-Nicene period. These 
are his words in his volume of “ Tracts Theological and Eccle- 

‘siastical ’; and we italicise one clause :— 


It is a great misfortune to us that we have not had preserved to us the 
dogmatic utterances of the Ante-Nicene Popes. A fragment of one of them 
remains ; and it accidentally contains an assertion, indirect but clear, of the 
very doctrine we desiderate in certain other writers, the Eternal Existence 
of the Son. It is in Pope Dionysius’s notice of some supposed heresy at 
Alexandria, which over-zealous ecclesiastics had brought before the Holy 
See. The portion which remains to us of his Letter is written in a tone of 
authority and decision, which became an infallible Voice (p. 252).+ 


Yet, though all this be so, Mr. Gladstone—as if he had 
proved his point, instead of merely assuming it—triumphs in 
the following strain :— 








* By the “holy Fathers” are here meant the Bishops assembled in 
(Ecumenical Council : as is made clear by a letter presently quoted by Orsi 
from Justinian, in which he says that he “ follows the Constitutions of the 
holy Fathers, 7. ¢. the 318 assembled at Nicea.” 

+ Some words of F. Newman’s in p. 108 have not unnaturally been mis- 
understood, as though he implied that ex cathedra judgments were unknown 
in the seventh century. But in the edition of his “ Letter” which he has 
reprinted in a cheaper form, he has so altered those words as to prevent the 
possibility of misconception. 
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But how is it beyond all expression strange that for one thousand three 
hundred years, or were it but for half one thousand three hundred years, the 
Church performed her high office, and spread over the nations, without any 
infallible teaching whatever from the Pope, and then that it should have 
been reserved for these later ages first to bring into exercise a gift so entirely 
new, without example in its character, and on the presence or absence of 
which depends a vital difference in the conditions of Church life ? 

The declarations of the Pope ex cathedr4 are to be the sure guide and 
mainstay of the Church; and yet she has passed through two-thirds of 
her existence without once reverting to it! Nor is this all. For in those 
earlier ages, the fourth century in particular, were raised and settled those 
tremendous controversies relating to the God-head, the decision of which was 
the most arduous work the Church has ever been called to perform in the 
sphere of thought. This vast work she went through without the infallible 
utterances of the Pope (p. 105). 


It may be interesting to contrast F. Newman’s view with 
Mr. Gladstone’s, on the place occupied by Popes in “ settling 
those tremendous controversies”? to which Mr. Gladstone 
here refers. The passages we are about to quote are from the 
masterly memoir of Theodoret, contained in F. Newman’s 
volume of “ Historical Sketches.” We italicise a sentence or 
two :— 


What occurred at Ephesus is a scandal to the humble Christian, and was 
as superfluous as it was blameable. The Church did not initiate the Council, 
nor is it at all clear that a Council was then needed.. Cyril had appealed to 
the Pope against Nestorius ; the Pope in Council had taken the side of 
Cyril. Then the Pope had written round to the principal Bishops of the 
East, and they in answer had accepted and given their adherence to the 
faith of Cyril. Even John, Patriarch of Antioch, the friend of Nestorius, 
had returned this answer to Pope Celestine. In consequence the Pope had 
allowed Nestorius just ten days for his recantation, and that interval was 
long past. In vain had been the entreaties of his own party, urging him to 
submit to the judgment of the Catholic world. Inclosing letters from the 
Pope and Cyril, Juhn and the Bishops who acted with him had said, “ Read 
these over carefully ; although the period of ten days is none of the longest, 
you may do all that is needful in one day, or in a few hours. You ought not 
to refuse the term, ‘Theotocos,’ as if it were dangerous. If you agree in 
sentiment with the Fathers, why should you scruple to avow your sound and 
right belief ? The whole Church is unsettled with the question.” Theodoret, too, 
who is even said to have actually composed this remonstrance, little as he liked 
Cyril, speaks in the same sense, in various of his writings and letters. If the 
votes of Christendom had been taken, there would have been some dissen- 
tients from the expedience of adopting the “Theotocos” as a symbol of 
orthodoxy ; there would have been none from the doctrine which that 
symbol enforced. Nestorius then, being contumacious, was to be deposed : 
to Cyril was committed by the Pope the execution of the sentence; and 
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there was the end of the whole matter. What was the need of a Council ? and 
this, I conceive, was Cyril’s judgment. 

If I may consider this to be St. Cyril’s feeling, it will serve to account for 
his subsequent conduct at Ephesus. ‘‘ What could a Council do, which had 
not been done already ? its convocation was a mere act of the civil power ; 


‘it would be little better thana form. What could be stronger than a decision 


at Rome, followed up by the assent to it of the Catholic world? What was 
there for the Fathers to debate upon? they would only have to register the 
conclusions which had already been reached without their meeting” (pp. 347- 
349).* 


(8.) Mr. Gladstone further objects (p. 105), that “at three 
several times” there were Papal judgments on the Incarna- 
tion, which are “now determined to have been heretical.” 
By whom determined? When? On what evidence? By what 
authority ? No answer.+ 

(9.). But the historical argument on which Mr. Gladstone 
insisés far more than on any other, is taken from the Council 
of Constance. He insists on this at a length quite dispro~ 
portionate to its place in his general plan (pp. 56-61), and 
evidently thinks that he has given Catholics the hardest pos- 
sible nut to crack. Indeed, he pronounces his own “ demon- 
stration”’ to be “ perfectly rigorous.” Now of course we 
cannot attempt an exhaustive dissertation on the Council of 
Constance; but we will meet every one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
points, without a single exception. We heartily concede to him 
at starting, that the prerogatives of Papal infallibility and 
Papal supremacy practically stand or fall together; and that 
if the latter therefore were overthrown, the former could not 
stand. This being understood, Mr. Gladstone’s objections 
derived from the Council resolve themselves into two. 


First ; Pope Martin V. derived his whole power to confirm from his elec- 
tion to the Papal Chair by the Council. And the Council was competent to 
elect, because the See was vacant. And the See was vacant, because of the 
depositions of two rival Popes, and the resignation of the third ; for if the 
See was truly vacant before, there had been no Pope since the schism in 


* Some criticism might justly have been made (we think) on the language 
used by F. Newman in his first edition, (1) as to the necessity of moral 
unanimity in Councils, and (2) as to the facts of the Ephesine Council in 
particular. In his Appendix however (pp. 152-154) he withdraws one 
statement about the Ephesine Council, and otherwise removes all opening for 
unfavourable comment. 

+ We cannot assent to F. Newman’s opinion (p. 109) that Honorius’s 
Letter to Sergius is, in its legitimate objective sense, heretical. We argued 
for the opposite opinion in January 1869 (pp. 185-199), and in April 1870 
(pp. 373-380). 
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1378, which is not supposed by either side. But the power of the Council 
to vacate the See was in virtue of the principle asserted by the Decree of the 
Fifth Session. We arrive then at the following dilemma. Either that 
decree had full validity by the confirmation of the Pope, or Martin the Fifth 
was not a Pope ; the Cardinals made or confirmed by him were not Cardi- 
nals, and could not elect validly his successor, Eugenius IV.; so that the 
Papal succession has failed since an early date in the fifteenth century, or 
more than four hundred and fifty years ago (pp. 59, 60). 


Now, putting aside other objections which might be taken 
to this airy exposition, we deny entirely that “‘ the power of 
the Council to vacate the See was in virtue of the principle ” 
which Mr. Gladstone considers to have been asserted by the 
Decree of the Fifth Session. For our own part indeed we 
are entirely disposed to follow those many theologians, who 
think that the vacating of the See was in no sense effected 
by the action of the Council at all: but on this we will not 
insist. The extreme and almost incredible unfairness of 
Mr. Gladstone’s argument consists, in his ignoring what 
was the one central and turning point of the then 
situation. Let us take an illustrative case. There 
is no divine promise that some Pope may not become 
insane. Let us suppose that such a calamity were to befall 
the Church; that physicians pronounced the malady in- 
curable; and that various ecclesiastical officials thereupon 
proceeded to take certain necessary steps. Then let us sup- 
pose some future Mr. Gladstone to argue, that the Church 
has now surrendered her dogma of Papal supremacy, because 
these officials had acted without taking the Pope’s orders. Mr. 
Gladstone’s reasoning in the pages before us is as entirely, 
though perhaps not so flagrantly, unreasonable, as that of his 
imaginary successor. He is forward in affirming that, on 
Vatican principles, the Church’s constitution is simply 
monarchical. Buta strictly monarchical government is brought 
to an absolute dead-lock, when no one knows for certain who 
is monarch. ‘ Papa dubius Papa nullus.” In the case of 
a really doubtful Pope, just as in the case of a hopelessly insane 
Pope, by absolute necessity there must be some anomalous 
exercise of authority. It is difficult to see what could have 
been done better, than that the Episcopate, with whom, when 
united with their head, Christ has deposited the sovereign 
authority, should (in the absence of any certain head) come 
together from all parts of Christendom and provide for the 
emergency. And Martin V.’s official language after his 
election implied, we think, that he was on the whole satisfied 
with what had been done. But no one surely, except so 
excited and impetuous a thinker as Mr. Gladstone, would 
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argue that—because the Episcopate has authority to vacate 
the See and elect a new Pope when no certain Pope 
exists,—it has therefore the right of disobeying a Pope who 
is certain, and who is acknowledged as such by the whole 
Church. “The Council,” says Mr. Gladstone (p. 57), “ cited 
three Popes to its bar.”” Why it is absolutely indubitable that 
on Catholic principles there was only one true Pope existing, 
who could be cited. And since it was entirely uncertain 
which this one true Pope was, the Council ‘“‘ summoned to its 
bar” no certain and universally recognized Pope whomsoever. 

But Mr. Gladstone will rejom—-and this is his second head 
of argument—that the Council did not in fact base its pro- 
ceedings on any such foundation as we have suggested; but 
on a completely different one: its declared principle being, 
that a Council receives its power immediately from Christ, 
and that such power is above that of the Pope. Mr. Glad- 
stone adds, that the declarations of the Fourth and Fifth 
Sessions were indubitably dogmatic, and indubitably confirmed 
by the Pope; so that on Vatican principles the supremacy 
of Council over Pope is an infallibly defined dogma. 

Now, as to the essential part of this argument, we say 
there is no more absolutely certain fact in ecclesiastical 
history, than that Martin V. never defined or confirmed this 
alleged dogma. But before entering on this, we will give 
reasons for thinking it far more probable than not, that the 
Council itself never defined any dogma of the kind. 

The essential words of the two declarations on which Mr. 
—— relies, run as follows. We italicise one or two 
clauses. 


This holy synod of Constance, constituting a general Council for the ex- 
tirpation of the present schism, and for effecting union and reformation of 
God’s Church in head and members, being legitimately assembled in the 
Holy Ghost to the praise of Almighty God—in order to obtain more securely, 
richly, and freely the union and reformation of God's Church,—ordains, de- 
fines, determines, decrees, and declares as follows : 

First of all it declares that, having been legitimately assembled in the 
Holy Ghost, constituting a general Council, and representing the Catholic 
Church militant, it possesses immediately from Christ a power which every- 
one, of whatever state or dignity even Papal, is bound to obey in those 
things which appertain to the end * and extirpation of the before-named 
schism, and the general reformation of God’s Church in head and members. 





* The common reading is “ fidem,” not “finem” ; but F. Ramiére says 
(“Contradictions de Mgr. Maret,” p. 68) that the true reading is pretty cer- 
tainly “finem.” If it be “ fidem,” it will appear clearly as we proceed that 
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Also that whoever, of whatever condition, state, or dignity, even Papal, 
shall have contumaciously refused to obey the commands, statutes, or ordi- 
nances of this holy Synod, or of any other general Council legitimately 
assembled for fulfilling the afore-mentioned purposes or what appertains to 
them (super preemissis seu ad ea pertinentibus factis vel faciendis), unless he 
repent, be subjected to condign penance, &c. Ke. 


Now surely the limitation expressed is almost decisive on 
the true sense of these declarations. As Dr. Murray well 
puts it, let us suppose it to be said that the Church has au- 
thority over the civil ruler tn spirituals :—surely the very 
limitation of the expression implies, that she has not authority 
over him in matters purely temporal. What reason can Mr. 
Gladstone even imagine, why the Council should have inserted 
this emphatic limitation, if it had meant to declare purely and 
simply the supremacy of «a Council over a Pope ? 

Then observe the very curious periphrasis, ‘one of papal 
dignity.” Why did not the Council openly say “ Pope”? On 
our interpretation the answer is obvious. There was then 
no certain Pope: while there were three persons “of Papal 
dignity’; i. e. who received from their respective followers 
the obedience given to a Pope. 

Then again, as F. Bottalla observes, even as to the three 
doubtful Popes then existing, the Council strained every nerve 
to obtain their resignation, and so avoid the necessity of 
coercive measures. If the Bishops were unwilling, even in a 
time of schism, to treat even doubtful Popes according to the 
maxims of the Fourth and Fifth Sessions,—it is incredible that 
they intended those maxims as applying to the Church in her 
normal state. 

We consider therefore, that the declarations before us were 
never intended as a doctrinal definition, claiming interior assent 
from the faithful ; but as a manifesto, setting forth the ground on 
which the Council assumed the authority it was then 
exercising. They refer, not to my general doctrine, but to 
the circumstances of a most exceptional crisis. Even so 
considered, we do not deny that their language is highly 
exaggerated ; for they might be taken even to mean that the 
Council’s supremacy would continue,—even though some Pope 
were universally recognized as such,—until the Church’s re- 
formation should be accomplished in head and members. But 
though no doubt there were those among the assembled 
Bishops who held this doctrine, we see no reason to 


reference is made to the heresies of Wickliffe and Huss, and to any other 
matters concerning faith which might press, before the Church obtained a 
certain Pope. 
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suppose that the Council at large deliberately intended to 
express it. 

At last however Mr. Gladstone frankly admits, that the 
question we have now been discussing is of no critical import- 
ance ; he admits that even if these declarations meant what 
he supposes, they “would not constitute any difficulty for 
Roman theology” (p. 58). The vital point in controversy 
is exclusively this: did any Pope ever issue or confirm any 
definition, teaching the supremacy of a Council over a Pope ? 
Mr. Gladstone alleges that Martin V. did so; whereas we have 
already said that, to our mind, there is no fact in history 
more certain, than is the contradictory of Mr. Gladstone’s 
affirmation. We now then proceed to meet him on this de- 
cisive issue. He will admit of course, that if Martin V. 
intended to teach this doctrine, he himself held it. We ask 
firstly then, did Martin V. comport himself after his election, 
as subordinate in authority to the Council which was then 
actually sitting ? Dean Milman, as an outsider, may be 
accounted an impartial witness on this head. What is his 
language ? 


The Council felt itself baffled, eluded, fallen under the inextricable 
dominion of the Pope. The Emperor was conscious that he had sunk to a 
subordinate position: his majesty was eclipsed. 

In Martin V.’s first act . . . . its form was not less dictatorial than the 
substance. It was an act of the Pope, not the Council ; it was throughout 
the Pope who enacted and ordained .. .. Whatever he might hereafter con- 
cede to the Church in general, or to the separate nations of Christendom, 
was a boon on his part, not a right on theirs. 

Still the Pope claimed and exercised the prerogative of issuing canons 
for the universal obedience of Christendom, and of giving to Papal decrees 
the infallible authority of the Gospel of God Himself.—* Latin Christianity, ’ 
book xiii. chap. 10. 


Passing from this general aspect of things to particular 
facts,—there is an ‘ argumentum ad hominem,” which, as 
against Mr. Gladstone, is simply irresistible. To explain 
this argument, we will make a preliminary remark. 

According to the Church’s universal usage, when the Pope 
himself is present at a Council, the definitions are issued 
in the Pope’s name, some such words being added as “ sacro 
approbante Concilio.” Catholics have always appealed to 
this fact, as one among innumerable proofs of the Church’s 
traditional doctrine on the relations between Pope and 
Council. Mr. Gladstone, in his “ Expostulation,’”’ while 
ignorant of the fact, admitted the force of the argument. 
The Vatican Definitions were of course issued in this 
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very form; and Mr. Gladstone thus enlarges on the theme : 
“‘It is necessary,” he said (p. 32), “for all who wish to 
understand what is the present deqradution of the episcopal 
order”? among Roman Catholics, ‘to observe” this form 
of definition. Now will it be credited that Martin V., in 
confirming the conciliar condemnation of Wickliffe and Huss, 
used the precise form which Pius IX. used in the Vatican 
Council, and that this was a fact before Mr. Gladstone’s eyes ? 
According to Mr. Gladstone then, so far was Martin V. from 
regarding the assembled Episcopate as possessing authority 
over him, that he used a form implying a deplorable “‘ degra- 
dation of the Episcopal order.” 

Apart however from all arguments ad hominem, let us 
consider in its own light the significance of such a form. 
Surely it implies, that the authority of the Definition comes 
directly and primarily from the Pope; and that the Bishops, 
though true judges;are so in subordination to his supreme 
authority. 

Moreover the words used by Martin V., in confirming the 
Conciliar condemnation of the heretics, are well worthy of 
attention. 


We will and by [our Apostolical] authority decree, that the above-named 
[conciliary] declarations, definitions, reprobations, commands, inhibitions, 
statutes, condemnations and sentences have in every respect full force, 
strength and vigour: and let this Letter of ours fully suffice everywhere to 
authenticate (probanda) them. 


If he recognized the Council as his superior, how would 
he imagine that anything he could say would give its Defini- 
tions greater force than they had already ? 

A tact of still more unmistakable import is next to be 
mentioned. On March 10th, 1418, just six weeks before 
Martin V.’s supposed confirmation of anti-Ultramontane 
doctrine, certain Polish ambassadors threatened appeal to a 
future Council, if the Pope would not comply with a certain 
request of theirs. On this, Martin V. at once, in full Consis- 
tory, solemnly condemned the doctrine which such a threat 
implied. ‘These were his words :— 

Tt is lawful for no man to appeal from the supreme judge, that is the 
Holy See or Roman Pontiff, Vicar of Jesus Christ ; nor to reject (declinare) 
his judgment on causes of faith, which, as being “ majores cause,” are to be 
referred to him and to the Apostolic See.* 


It is not very probable that, only six weeks from this time, 


* Bonix, “ De Papa,” vol. i p. 528 
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the Pontiff should have perpetrated such an act of self~ 
stultification, as would be involved in his defining, that the 
Vicar of Christ is not supreme judge; and that the appeal to 
a Council would be an appeal from the inferior to the su- 
perior authority. 

But the best refutation of Mr. Gladstone’s wild theory 
will be found in a simple recital of the facts on which he 
bases it. They are these. On the very last day of the 
Council,—after the Bishops had been bid to go in peace, 
and after a preacher had ascended the pulpit to give a fare- 
well exhortation,—the Polish ambassadors already mentioned 
petitioned that John Falkemberg’s book, approving (as they 
alleged) tyrannicide, might be publicly condemned before 
the Council should separate. It had already been condemned 
by the Council’s “ deputati in causa fidei,” and also severally 
by all the “nations”; but no conciliar decree had passed 
concerning it. The Pope (for whatever reason) declined to 
comply with their request ;sand at the same time, in answer 
to that request (respondendo ad preedicta) made the decla- 
ration, out of which the Gallicans and Mr. Gladstone 
have tried to make capital. The declaration runs, that “he 
willed to hold and inviolably observe and never contradict in 
any manner all and singular the determinations, conclusions, and 
decrees made by the Council conciliarly * on matters of faith.” 
‘He approves and ratifies the things thus conciliarly done, 
and not those done otherwise or in some other manner.” 
And he commanded this declaration to be entered on the 
Acts of the Council. What can be more intelligible than 
this? The book had been condemned by certain authorities 
connected with the Council, but had not been condemned 
conciliarly. The Pope then said to the ambassadors : “ I refuse 
your request. I condemn nothing except what has been con- 
demned conciliarly.” No request had been made to him by 
the Council, that he would confirm any definition of theirs 
concerning the relation of Pope and Council; nor is there the 
slightest reason to suppose that any question concerning tiat 
relation was ever so distantly in his mind. And the above little 
address of his is what the Gallicans and Mr. Gladstone call 
an ex cathedri confirmation of the tenet, that a Council has 
authority overa Pope! 

According to these extraordinary thinkers then, this most 
vital and momentous definition was a work of accident. When 





* Mr. Gladstone (p. 59) strangely translates the word “ conciliariter” by 
the phrase “ in full assembly.” But we do not see that his argument gains 
by the mistranslation. 
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the Pope indeed intended to confirm the conciliar condemnation 
of Wickliffe, Huss, and the rest, he issued a solemn Bull as 
his instrument in doing so. But as to this indefinitely 
more serious matter, he left it entirely alone, until the Bishops 
had been bid go in peace, and the farewell sermon was just 
beginning ; nor would he even then have said a word about it, 
except for the Polish treatise on tyrannicide. Nay, up to the 
last (on Mr. Gladstone’s theory) Martin V. wonderfully kept 
his own counsel; for though he was intending to define Gallican- 
ism* ex cathedra, he did not mention that tenet nor even allude 
to it. The whole theory rather reminds one of Lord Burleigh’s 
nod, than of anything more serious. Mr. Gladstone must 
paraphrase the Pope’s little speech, in some such way as the 
following: “By the bye, apropos of tyrannicide, let me 
“condemn Ultramontanism. I take this opportunity, then— 
“ not for condemning the tyrannicidal book,—but for defining 
“sub silentio that a Pope is subject to a Council. I had 
“not thought of it before ; but these ambassadors, with their 
“zeal against tyrannicide, have reminded me of Ultramon- 
“tanism ; and I hereby define Gallicanism ex cathedri, with- 
‘out so much as naming it or hinting at it ever so distantly.”’ 
A person who can look this view in the face and accept it, 
surely puts himself beyond the reach of argument. 

After what has been said, it is a very insignificant matter, 
whether the words used by Martin V. would in themselves have 
sufficed to cover the Council’s early Gallican declarations, had 
these latter been intended dogmatically. We believe how- 
ever that they would nvt. In the first place we believe it will be 
found, that the ‘‘ phrase “ materia fidei” not unfrequently 
occurs in the Acts of the Council ; and thatit is used invariably 
to express those questions which concern the contemporary 
heresy, as distinct trom those which concern the Papacy. ‘Then 
secondly Catholic theologians lay great stress on an inquiry, 
which Mr. Gladstone touches very airily: viz., whether the 
Decrees of the Fourth and Fifth Sessions were in fact passed 
* conciliarly,” considering the way in which votes were taken. 
For our own part (as we have said) we do not think they were 
ever intended as dogmatical definitions, but exclusively as 
practical manifestoes on occasion of a most exceptional 
emergency. And the complete silence, preserved upon them 
in the Council from the moment of Martin V.’s election, gives 
(we think) considerable confirmation to our humble opinion. 





* We hope our readers will excuse us, if, for convenience sake, we use 
the words “ Gallicanism ” and “ Ultramontanism,” which belong, of course, 
to a much later period. 
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There are many other particulars concerning the Council 
of Constance, on which we have no room to enter, and which 
all tend to confirm the view we have taken. But we think 
there is no one argument of Mr. Gladstone’s on the subject, 
which we have not distinctly faced. 

(10.) An objection, quite different in kind from any of the pre- 
ceding, is raised by Mr. Gladstone against the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility (pp. 106-8) from the existing uncertainty in some 
cases as to which particular Pontifical Acts are ex cathedra. 
He had put forth the same objection in his “ Expostulation ” ; 
and we answered him in our last number (pp. 189, 190), by 
denying that any serious inconvenience whatever results from 
the fact. As he has not noticed our answer—though our 
article was one of the replies which he has read “ with care” 
(p. 121)—according to the ordinary rules of controversy he 
should be considered to acquiesce init. At last, the tree is 
known by its fruits. The end for which (according to Catholics) 
God instituted Papal infallibility, was the Church’s unity of 
doctrine ;* and it is an undeniable matter of fact, that the 
Catholics do possess this unity and Protestants do not. “In 
the Catholic Church,” we said in our last number (p. 191), 
“one definite body of instruction, whether as to dogma or 
practice, is placed alike before student and peasant—to be 
apprehended by them of course variously according to their 
respective mental endowments but nevertheless one and the 
same—whether they are only seeking to obey God’s command- 
ments, or whether they desire to advance interiorly in His 
love and service.’ As Mr. Gladstone has “read this with 
care” and not attempted to contradict it, we may assume that he 
concedes it. On the other side we will quote Mr. Maskell’s 
obviously true remarks, on the state of Mr. Gladstone’s own 
communion. 


Nothing can exceed the interest with which thoughtful men at this time 
must look upon the fortunes of the Established Church. To the statesman 
who regards her as a kind of religious police and as a means simply of 
keeping people in order and obedient to the laws of the realin, the progress 
of disruption must be a cause of anxiety. So long as the system can be 
made to hold together, no other which the wit of man has ever invented can 
be conceived so suitable to the present day. It is more than Proteus-like. 
The Protestant Church presents not merely any change of countenance which 
may happen to be wanted at the moment, so as to satisfy or deceive the dis- 








* It may be said that some of the Eastern Christian communions possess 
much unity of doctrine. But what is characteristic of the Catholic Church (as 
F, Newman has often pointed out) is that she combines unity of doctrine 
with unremitting theological activity. 
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contented, but puts on and flares before the world a dozen faces all at once. 
There is scarcely any known form of nominal Christianity which may not 
suppose, and fairly suppose, that the Establishment reflects its own shape 
and features. Taking Christianity to mean nothing beyond the mere fact 
that Jesus Christ taught the world a true religion, the formularies of the 
English Church invite the teaching of almost every known heresy. If this 
statement be thought too extreme, it must be granted that they permit both 
the assertion and the denial of almost every great Christian doctrine. 

[In the Anglican Church] there is no certainty about any doctrine : perhaps 
the Bible is inspired, perhaps it is not ; perhaps the sacraments convey 
grace, perhaps it is nonsense to suppose they do ; perhaps the punishment 
of the wicked will be eternal, perhaps not ; perhaps God the Son is co-eternal 
with the Father, perhaps not; perhaps all men “ who will be saved” must 
think in one way only of the Trinity, perhaps not. And so on through the 
long list of the articles of the Christian Faith. 


It is the profound unity of faith above insisted on, for which 
the Church in communion with 8. Peter and his successors 
has been so conspicuous in every age, including the Apostolic. 
On the other hand there has probably never been a religious 
communion so remarkable for the exact opposite, as the English 
Establishment of this day. Yet it is “ the Church of England” 
in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion (p. 110) which is “the ancient lawful 
Catholic Church of this country.” Such is his doctrine on the 
One Holy Catholic Apostolic Church. It is not sufficient for 
him that she teaches one doctrine in England and an entirely 
different one in France or Italy. Even in one country, 
according to him, she may contain multitudes, who are 
denounced by each other as traitors to the first elements of 
Gospel Truth. 


So much on Papal infallibility. And as this is the only 
Catholic dogma against which Mr. Gladstone has expressly 
argued, we shall assume, for the purpose of our remaining 
discussion, that the whole doctrine is true which the Roman 
Catholic Church sets forth, on her own constitution and pre- 
rogatives. There are two among these prerogatives which 
Mr. Gladstone—without attempting to meet the argumentative 
ground on which they are based—represents nevertheless as 
specially fraught with danger to society: viz. (1) her authority 
in certain matters primarily temporal; and (2) her authority 
in summoning the secular arm to repress the first starting up 
of heresy, in an exclusively Catholic country. Before entering 
however directly on the extent and bearing of these preroga- 
tives, we will make a preliminary remark, emphatically called 
for by the whole course of his argument. 

Let us begin with considering what is the Church’s appointed 
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work in the world, apart altogether from the two prerogatives 
we have mentioned. F. Newman observes (p. 112), 


Our Divine Master might have communicated to us heavenly truths with- 
out telling us that they came from Him, as it is commonly thought He hag 
done in the case of heathen nations ; but He willed the Gospel to be a re-° 
velation acknowledged and authenticated, to be public, fixed and permanent ; 
and accordingly, as Catholics hold, He framed a Society of men to be its 
home, its instrument and its guarantee. The rulers of that Association are 
the legal trustees, so to say, of the sacred truths which He spoke to the 
Apostles by word of mouth. As He was leaving them He gave them their 
great commission, and bade them “ teach” their converts all over the earth, 
“to observe all things whatever He had commanded them” ; and then He 
added, “ Lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the world” (p, 112). 


The Church then is a society, founded by God for the pur- 
pose of (1) securely preserving and (2) diffusing throughout 
mankind a knowledge of God’s Existence, of true morality, and 
of certain supernatural dogmata bearing most intimately on 
moral practice. Now the Popeis divinely appointed as monarch 
of this society. The work then imposed on him by Almighty 
God is, that he shall to the utmost of his power promote the pre- 
servation in their native purity, and the diffusion among indi- 
viduals and societies, of the high and all-important verities we 
have mentioned. 

This being understood, we say that there cannot be a more 
groundless and superficial—we had almost said more vulgar 
and coarse—view of facts, than to suppose that,—because 
some given Pope is keenly anxious to extend as widely as 
possible his influence in matters primarily temporal,—he may 
on that ground be credited as a matter of course with a 
worldly and ambitious spirit. We are not at the moment 
referring to the Pope’s civil princedom ; though we entirely 
hold, that this also has been a most important element in 
Christian civilization. But that to which we directly refer, 
is such intervention by successive Pontiffs in the political 
sphere, as has taken place in virtue of their ecclesiastical 
authority. Now, as a matter of fact, those Popes who have 
been proverbially most eager in such intervention, have been 
persons of pre-eminently ascetic and unworldly lives; S. 
Gregory VII., Innocent IIT., and such holy men. And what 
we wish here to point out is, that this is just what might 
have been expected ; that any given Pope—in proportion as 
his heart was concentrated on the fulfilment of his divinely- 
imposed work—in that very proportion would be desirous of 
exercising to their fullest extent the prerogatives given him 
by Christ within the primarily temporal sphere. For consider, 
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The duty which more than any other is placed on a Pope is, 
that by his agency the doctrines and morality of the Gospel 
shall exert the greatest possible dominion over men’s con- 
sciences and actions, and shall sink as profoundly as possible 
into their hearts. But comparatively little can be done in this 
respect by a mere appeal to individual conviction. The cha- 
racters, habits, practices, beliefs, and tastes of mankind (so 
far as moulded from without) are mainly formed by social 
agency, by the pressure of the world around them. He who 
would with real effectiveness influence a people for good, must 
influence its recognized laws, habits, maxims of action: in 
one word, must influence its politics. A Pope would ipso 
facto show gross indifference to his highest duties, who did 
not earnestly desire to obtain the greatest possible influence in 
temporals : though of course a holy and wise man will aim at 
what is practicable, not at what is beyond his reach. As 
F. Newman says (p. 36) Pius IX. at this moment “ would wish 
to have the place in the political world which his predecessors 
had”; not at all because he is worldly and ambitious (how 
absurd !), but precisely because he is mortified and saintly, 
and filled with zeal for the flock committed to his care. The 
unchristian maxims and principles of modern states are among 
the most powerful impediments, which oppose the individual's 
growth in piety and unworldliness. 

We will take an illustration of our meaning, from what 
might happen on a small scale even at this day. Let us sup- 
pose some religious minister, placed in charge of a large flock, 
which has hitherto received very little spiritual culture, but 
which he finds on the whole unanimously and largely accessible 
to his influence. If he be comparatively lukewarm, he will 
confine himself to public preaching and praying, and visiting 
the sick at their homes. But if his heart beat with tender 
love for those among whom he ministers, he would be miser- 
able were he obliged so to limit his ministrations. Those evils 
around him which fill him with anguish, have their origin in 
the home ; and find their constant fuel in the daily habits of 
conversation and of social life. He will feel he has done next 
to nothing, except so far as he shall have persuaded parents 
to order their house in a way edifying to their children, 
and until he shall otherwise have purified the daily social 
habits of the mass. If he confined himself to the purely 
spiritual order, he would be a traitor to the spiritual order. 
He will seek to be the recognized arbiter of their mutual dis- 
agreements, the recognized director of their daily life, in 
order that their temporal arrangements may be such as shall 
best conduce to their eternal interests. Of course there is one 
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important flaw in this analogy between the Church and an 
individual pastor ; viz. that the latter, not possessing those 
special gifts wherewith God has enriched His Church, might 
be acting, not laudably, but with moral culpability, in assum- 
ing responsibilities to which he is unequal. But manifestly 
this circumstance does not affect the relevance of our illus- 
tration ; and we may easily make the imaginable (though 
purely imaginary) supposition, that some pious pastor shall 
possess such gifts. 

Continuing the same illustration, let us add a new feature 
to the scene. Some entirely heterogeneous element seeks ad- 
mission into the little society ; e.g. some minister of a dif- 
ferent denomination is heard of as likely to arrive. Well in 
the first place the existing pastor puts forth every effort 
wifhin the limits of lawfulness, in order to protect that religious 
unity of the population,* which is simply the highest earthly 
privilege they possess. His flock also, under his direction, 
use every lawful means for averting the threatened calamity. 
All however is in vain, and a fundamentally different state of 
things arises. What ensues? The very same motives, which 
led him formerly to take an active part in matters primarily 
temporal, will now lead him to a course precisely opposite. 
His governance of their social and secular life was, in the 
earlier state of things, the best guarantee of true peace and 
harmony ; whereas now any such attempt would be a mere 
signal for bitterness and mutual dissensions. He will no 
longer therefore attempt in any way to regulate the arrange- 
ments of social and secular life; but will confine himself to 
instructing his own flock on the course to adopt, under those 
social arrangements which the community shall have sanctioned. 
He will deeply grieve over the new state of things; but it is 
a plain matter of eyesight, that he would but aggravate exist- 
ing evils by any attempt to resume his old position. 

The bearing of our little parable is obvious enough. It is 
no paradox to say, that the very fact of medizval Popes having 
been so prodigal of interference in politics, is the best pledge 
that modern Popes will pursue a course precisely opposite. 
The fact of earlier Popes having been so devoured with holy 
zeal, is an earnest of the probability that modern Popes will be 
animated by the same spirit. And it is a matter of eyesight, 
that the best way (as regards political intervention) of promo- 
ting the interests of society now, is precisely opposite to what 
was the best way then. The spirit of lawlessness and anarchy 








* We need hardly explain, that religious unity is no blessing, except so 
far as it is unity in true religion. 
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is intrinsically detestable and anti-Christian, and in every age 
the Holy See has contended earnestly against it. In medizeval 
times the best protection against this spirit was to be gained, 
by profound loyalty to the Church in all those innumerable 
temporal matters, which were connected with faith and morals, 
and in which the Pope accordingly took part. In these days 
on the contrary, the Holy See—still engaged in conflict 
against the same evil—is never weary of inculcating submis- 
sion to the civil ruler. And we will say confidently without 
fear of contradiction, that there is no other body of religion- 
ists in England, who make it so prominent a part of their 
religion as Catholics do, to venerate the civil ruler, as being 
God’s minister and vicegerent on earth for purposes of 
momentous importance whether to men’s spiritual or temporal 
welfare. 

Only, the Catholic must in consistency maintain—however 
distasteful to Mr. Gladstone the avowal may be—that the 
present state of society, as regards its independence of the 
Church, is not one of advancement, but on the contrary of 
deplorable corruption and retrogression.* What temporal 
government has there been in any age (putting aside that of 
the Papal States), in which the predominant aims and maxims 
have been other for any length of time, than most alien from 
the spirit of Christianity ? In the present day, the people are 
exposed without protection to this malignant influence: but in 
the far happier circumstances of medigval Christianity, ener- 
getic political interference was ever put forth by the Holy See, 
in the interests of religion and morality. 

Here we are brought across one of Mr. Gladstone’s perplex- 
ing utterances. 


As a rule, the real independence of States and nations depends upon the 
exclusion of foreign influence proper from their civil affairs. Wherever the 
spirit of freedom, even if ever so faintly, breathes, it resents and reacts 
against any intrusion of another people or Power into the circle of its interior 
concerns, as alike dangerous and disgraceful (p. 84). 


If Mr. Gladstone merely means by this that a non-Catholic 
nation would reasonably find it intolerable that the Holy See 
should claim over it any supremacy in things primarily temporal 





* We do not, of course, mean that there are not many important particu- 
lars, in which modern society surpasses medieval. But we say that the 
State’s de-Catholicization, and consequent independence of the Church in 
things L peng d political, is an unmixed evil ; and that it has grievously in- 
terfered with the advance of true civilization. We expressed our meaning 


on this head in some little detail in April, 1865, pp. 492-498, 
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—nay (for that matter) in things purely spiritual—we entirely 
endorse the statement. But if this is his meaning, he has ex- 
pressed it most unfortunately. He seems to say, that however 
unanimously and profoundly Catholic any given people might be, 
—still, “if the spirit of freedom ever so faintly breathes” within 
them, it would “resent and react against” all political inter- 
vention of that Church, which they know to be their one divinely 
appointed teacher in morals. Such a “spirit of freedom” is 
the very spirit, which impelled Lucifer to rebel against his 
Creator. 

What we have been saying will receive much illustration from 
various parts of F. Newman’s letter ; especially those two noble 
chapters, on “the Ancient” and “the Papal” Church, with 
which our readers by this time are doubtless very familiar. On 
the one hand he expresses in the strongest terms the obsolete- 
ness of the medieval régime. 


One thing, except by an almost miraculous interposition, cannot be ; and 
that is, a return to the universal religious sentiment, the public opinion of 
the medieval time. The Pope himself calls those centuries “the ages of 
faith.” Such endemic faith may certainly be decreed for some future time ; 
but, as far as we have the means of judging at present, centuries must run 
out first. Even in the fourth century the ecclesiastical privileges, claimed on 
the one hand, granted on the other, came into effect more or less under two 
conditions, that they were recognized by public law, and that they had the 
consent of the Christian population. Is there any chance whatever, except 
by miracles which were not granted then, that the public law and the in- 
habitants of Europe will allow the Pope that exercise of his rights, which they 
allowed him as a matter of course in the 11th and 12th centuries? If the 
whole world will at once answer No, it is surely inopportune to taunt us 
with the acts of medieval Popes in the case of certain princes and nobles, 
when the sentiment of Europe was radically Papal. How does the past bear 
upon the present in this matter? Yet Mr. Gladstone is in earnest alarm, 
earnest with the earnestness which distinguishes him as a statesman, at the 
harm which society may receive from the Pope, at a time when the Pope can 
do nothing (p. 35). 


But as regards principle, there has been no difference what- 
ever between the Popes’ teaching of any one age or of any other. 
Mr. Gladstone implies, by his language already quoted concern- 
ing Anglicanism, that he holds the tenets commonly called 
Tractarian. IF’, Newman then summons him to contemplate 
the phenomena of that “ undivided Church,” to which Trac- 
tarians appeal. 


Go through the long annals of Church History, century after century, and 
say, was there ever a time when her Bishops, and notably the Bishop of 
Rome, were slow to give their testimony in behalf of the moral and revealed 
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law and to suffer for their obedience to it, or forgot that they had a message 
to deliver to the world ? not the task merely of administering spiritual con- 
solation, or of making the sick-bed easy, or of training up good members of 
society, and of “ serving tables,” (though all this was included in their range 
of duty) ; but specially and directly to deliver a message to the world, a de- 
finite message to high and low, from the world’s Maker, whether men would 
hear or whether they would forbear? The history surely of the Church in 
all past times, ancient as well as medieval, is the very embodiment of that 
tradition of Apostolical independence and freedom of speech, which in the 
eyes of man is her great offence now. 

Nay, that independence, I may say, is even one of her Notes or credentials; 
for where shall we find it except in the Catholic Church? “I spoke of Thy 
testimonies,” says the Psalmist, “even before kings, and I was not ashamed.” 
This verse, I think Dr. Arnold used to say, rose up in judgment against the 
Anglican Church, in spite of its real excellences. As to the Oriental 
Churches, every one knows in what bondage they lie, whether they are under 
the rule of the Czar or of the Sultan. Such is the actual fact that, whereas 
it is the very mission of Christianity to bear witness to the Creed and Ten 
Commandments in a world which is averse to them, Rome is now the one 
faithful representative, aud thereby is heir and successor, of that freespoken 
dauntless Church of old, whose traditions Mr. Gladstone says the said Rome 
has repudiated (pp. 19, 20). 


During the Oxford movement of forty years back, this very 
circumstance was the one which more than any other im- 
pressed F. Newman and his co-labourers. ‘‘ No one could read 
the Father and determine to be their disciple, without feeling 
that Rome, like a faithful steward, had kept in fulness and in 
vigour what his own communion had let drop ” (p. 20). 

In truth, as F. Newman points out, the difference between 
ancient and mediseval times did not turn on any different 
doctrine concerning the relations of Church and State ; but only 
on this, that the Holy See had become able more and more to 
exercise that sovereignty over the Episcopate, which from the 
first had been vested as of right in S. Peter’s successors. Now 
this centralization of authority, which on its theological side 
was the progressive realization in fact of what had always 
existed in right—on the political side “‘was simply necessary 
for the civilization of Europe ” (p. 30). ‘‘ No one but a master, 
who was a thousand bishops in himself at once, could have 
tamed and controlled, as the Pope did, the great and little 
tyrants of the middle ages” (ib.). And as for the Pope being 
a tyrant over the individual’s sense of right and wrong— 
which is Mr. Gladstone’s standing grievance,—the very op- 
posite is emphatically true. 


It is by the universal sense of right and wrong, the consciousness of 
transgression, the pangs of guilt, and the dread of retribution, as first 
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principles, deeply lodged in the hearts of men, thus and only thus, that the 
Pope has gained his footing in the world and achieved his success. It is his 
claim to come from the Divine Lawgiver, in order to elicit, protect, and 
enforce those truths which the Lawgiver has sown in our very nature—it is 
this and this only—that is the explanation of his length of life more than 
antediluvian (p. 60).* 


Nor can anything be more admirable than F. Newman’s 
distinction, between the “liberty of conscience” claimed for 
themselves by pious Christians, and the “liberty of conscience” 
clamoured for in this age by the worldly and irreligious. 


When men advocate the rights of conscience, they in no sense mean the 
rights of the Creator, nor the duty to Him, in thought and deed, of the 
creature ; but the right of thinking, speaking, writing, and acting, according 
to their judgment or their humour, without any thought of God at all. They 
do not even pretend to go by any moral rule, but they demand what they 
think is an Englishman’s prerogative, to be his own master in all things and 
to profess what he pleases, asking no one’s leave, and accounting priest or 
preacher, speaker or writer, unutterably impertinent, who dares to say a 
word against his going to perdition, if he like it, in his own way. Conscience 
has rights because it has duties ; but in this age, with a large portion of the 
public, it isthe very right and freedom of conscience to dispense with con- 
science, to ignore a Lawgiver and Judge, to be independent of unseen obli- 
gations. It becomes a license to take up any or no religion, to take up this 
or that and let it go again, to go to Church, to go to chapel, to boast of being 
above all religions and to be an impartial critic of each of them. Conscience 
is a stern monitor, but in this century it has been superseded by a counter- 
feit, which the eighteen centuries prior to it never heard of, and could not 
have mistaken for it, if they had. It is the right of self-will (p. 58). 


This magnificent protest,—expressed with a force with which 
no one but F. Newman could express it,— should be carefully 
studied again and again in its whole context. 

Before concluding this part of our subject, we will make one 
further remark. Large and copious as is the grace which 
environs every official act of the Holy See, no one has ever 
alleged that Popes are infallible in matters of practical pru- 
dence. It is abundantly possible therefore, that this or that 
Pope on this or that occasion may on the one hand have made 
an unwise use of his divinely given authority, or on the other 





* Increased reflection, however, has but increased the doubt which we 
ventured to express in our last number (p. 213-4), whether F. Newman’s 
“ conscience ” is precisely synonymous with the “ conscientia ” of theologians. 
Moreover, we still demur to his decision, that in cases similar to those men- 
tioned by him in p. 65, disobedience to a Pope’s official and deliberate com- 
mand could be defensible on grounds of “conscience.” But we have no space 
for discussing either question as its importance deserves. 
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hand have unwisely abstained from using it. And even as to 
their motives—Popes are not impeccable: nor is the Catholic 
in any way called on to deny, that occasionally undue love of 
power on one hand or (a more probable danger) undue love of 
ease.on the other—ambition on one hand or cowardice on the 
other—may have prompted important Pontifical measures. F. 
Newman reasonably lays stress on this in various parts of his 
letter.* But after every reasonable deduction has been made 
for it, the general statement we have given above remains 
substantially correct. 


Our argument has hitherto proceeded on the implied suppo- 
sition, that the Holy See possesses the same right of exercising 
authority over the kingdoms of modern Europe, which she 
possessed in medieval times over the several kingdoms of 
united Catholic Christendom. But here we are brought across 
what, in some important respects, is the most valuable contri- 
bution elicited by the whole controversy. Cardinal Manning 
maintains that the case is quite otherwise :— 


Though a supreme spiritual authority be inherent in the Divine constitu- 
tion and commission of the Church, its exercise in the world depends on 
certain moral and material conditions, by which alone its exercise is rendered 
possible or just (p. 78). 

Those who amuse themselves by asking why St. Peter did not depose 
Nero, will do well to find out whether people are laughing with them or at 
them. Such questions are useful. They compendiously show that the questioner 





* We cannot however always follow him in the particular instances he 
gives, and some of them indeed surprise us. We will here refer to one in 
particular, because of its important theological bearing. In p. 63 he says 
that “ Urban VIII. persecuted Galileo” ; and in p. 116 he explains this by 
declaring that the Pope had no power to condemn Copernicanism, “unless 
the earth’s immobility has a necessary connection with some dogmatic 
truth : which the present bearing of the Holy See towards that 
philosophy virtually denies.” Surely, there is no matter more indubi- 
tably within the sphere of Papal infallibility, than one which. concerns 
“the true sense of Scripture,” and the question whether some given 
scientific tenet be or be not reconcilable therewith. Surely it would 
have been an indubitable violation of Christ’s promise, had Urban VIII. 
been permitted to condemn Copernicanism as anti-scriptural, under the 
external notes of an ex cathedra Act. Catholic writers have shown (to our 
mind) by most conclusive proof, that he did nothing of the kind ; and in 
April, 1870, we argued at some length in the same direction. Nevertheless 
we cannot admit that the strong measures taken against Galileo savoured at 
all of “ persecution ” ; for on the contrary, in our view, successive Pontiffs 
would have grievously failed in their duty, had they abstained from taking 
severe measures against the Copernican theory under then existent circum- 
stances. We gave our reasons for this opinion in July, 1870. No one 
o-: more thoroughly deserved all he got (and much more too) than did 
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does not understand the first principles of his subject. If he will find out 
‘ why St. Peter neither baptized nor absolved Nero, he will have found out 
why he did not depose him. Until a Christian world existed, there was no 
apta materia for the supreme judicial power of the Church in temporal 
things. Therefore St. Paul laid down as a rule of law that he had nothing 
to do in judging those that were without the unity of the Church. 

But when a Christian world came into existence, the civil society of man 
became subject to the spiritual direction of the Church. So long, however, 
as individuals only subjected themselves, one by one, to its authority, the 
conditions necessary for the exercise of its office were not fully present. The 
Church guided men, one by one, to their eternal end ; but as yet the collec- 
tive society of nations was not subject to its guidance. It is only when 
nations and kingdoms become socially subject to the supreme doctrinal and 
judicial authority of the Church, that the conditions of its exercise are veri- 
fied. When the senate and people of the Roman Empire were only half 
Christian, the Church still refrained from acts which would have affected the 
whole body of the State. When the whole had become Christian, the whole 
became subject to the Divine Law, of which the Roman Pontiff was the 
supreme expositor and executive (pp. 82, 83). 

The Christian law of faith and morals passed into the public law of Chris- 
tendom. Then arose the Christian jurisprudence, in which the Roman 
Pontiff was recognized as the supreme Judge of Princes and of People, with 
a twofold coercion: spiritual by his own authority, and temporal by the 
secular arm. These two acted as one. Excommunication and deposition 
were so united in the jurisprudence of Christendom, that he who pronounced 
the sentence of excommunication pronounced also the sentence of deposition ; 
as before the repeal of our Test Acts, if a member of the Church of England 
became Catholic, or even Nonconformist, he was ipso facto incapable of sit- 
ting in Parliament or holding office of State. And by the first of William III. 
the heir to the Crown, if he become Catholic or marry a Catholic, ipso facto 
forfeits the succession. Nothing is more certain upon the face of history, 
and no one has proved more abundantly than Dr. Dollinger, that in every 
.case of deposition as of Philip le Bel, Henry IV. of Germany, Frederick II, 
and the like, the sentence of the Electors, Princes, States and people, and the 
public opinion and voice of nations, had already pronounced sentence of 
rejection upon those tyrants before the Pontiffs pronounced the sentence of 
excommunication and deposition. It was only by the faith and free will of 
nations that they became socially subject to this jurisprudence ; it was by 
their free will that it was maintained in vigour ; and it was in conformity 
with their free will that it was exercised by the Pontiffs (pp. 84, 85). 


On a matter of this kind, the writer’s special position adds 
quite singular weight to his words. One who took so promi- 
nent a part in the Vatican Council—one who, on the very 
morrow of his expressing the doctrines we have cited, has 
been raised to the highest honour which the Supreme Pontiff 
can confer—carries with him the greatest possible weight, in 
authentically interpreting the mind of the Holy See. But 
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apart from this altogether, the Cardinal’s arguments and cita- 
tions have that force, which Mr. Gladstone in vain tries to 
enervate. These “first two chapters,” says the “ Civilta,” 
(March 20th, p. 739) “are worthy of great consideration for 
the manner in which the relations are set forth between the 
Church and a schismatical state.” And our best way of 
showing their power will be to examine, one by one, Mr. 
Gladstone’s attempted replies. 

(1) The Cardinal—as also indeed F. Newman—had laid 
great stress on Pius IX.’s famous reply to the Academia on 
the deposing power. But in that very speech, replies Mr. 
Gladstone (p. 72), the Pope declares, not that he was, but that 
he is “the supreme judge of Christendom”; and Mr. 
Gladstone puts this word “is” into capitals, that it may 
have due emphasis. Certainly the Cardinal never thought 
of denying that the Pope is, by divine right and therefore in 
every age, “the supreme judge of Christendom”; i.e. the 
supreme judge over Catholic peoples, in all matters prima- 
rily temporal which bear on faith and morality. But then at this 
period we may truly say that there is no “Christendom.” It 
is plain on the surface (to use Mgr. Capel’s phrase, quoted by 
Mr. Gladstone in p. 73) that such a right as we have men- 
tioned must be “in abeyance,” so long as there are no Catholic 
peoples over whom it can be exercised. And no one will 
say that now there is any nation, which retains (as a 
nation), or approaches to retaining, that pervasive endemic 
faith—penetrating to the very core the people’s whole moral 
convictions—which characterized the Europe of the middle 
ages. M. Périn does not hesitate to say, that the medizval 
‘* peoples lived by the Catholic Faith as the body lives by the 
soul.” What (alas!) can be a greater contrast with this, than 
the national sentiment of any country whatever in the nine- 
teenth century? We think Mr. Gladstone has done much 
service in p. 74, by setting forth plainly in Cardinal Manning’s 
words the full Catholic doctrine, which holds where a nation 
is genuinely Catholic. But he seems to forget that, when 
the Cardinal speaks of “ Christian princes,” the context shows 
that he is speaking,—not of King Alfonso or the Austrian 
Emperor—but of the sovereigns who have reigned in times 
past over this or that nation, unanimously and profoundly 
Catholic. 

(2) But, argues Mr. Gladstone (pp. 45, 73), the deposing 
power is asserted by the “ Unam sanctam,” “‘ which is admitted 
on all hands to be ex cathedra.” Now in the first place we 
might affirm with undeniable truth, that the deposing power is 
neither mentioned nor implied in the “ Unam sanctam.” But 
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we do not wish to insist on this; because we frankly confess 
that the principles, laid down in that Bull, may not unreason- 
ably be thought to warrant the deposing power as their 
legitimate consequence. But once more we would beg Mr. 
Gladstone’s attention to one critical fact, on which our own whole 
controversy with him in this matter hinges. No one can read 
the “ Unam sanctam ” with any care, and fail to see that 
Boniface VIII. was exclusively referring to the condition of 
Christendom amidst which he lived. The Cardinal prints the 
Bull at length (pp. 182, 4), and we trust our readers will study 
it. Its very first words sound the key-note of the whole 
pronouncement : “ One Holy Catholic Apostolic Church.” The 
Pope was contemplating civil societies in no other respect, than 
as integrating (if we may so express ourselves) the Catholic 
Church ; he was contemplating the Christendom of his time, 
in its corporately organized aspect. What means—he asked 
himself—has Christ given, in order that the thorough unity of 
this Christendom may be preserved, against the schismatical 
aggression and anti-Catholic spirit of such tyrants as Philip 
le Bel? The answer to this question is set forth in the Bull, 
and is most intelligible. The Holy See is the divinely ap- 
pointed centre of unity, for states as for individuals. All alike 
are to be retained in the fulness of Catholic faith and commu- 
nion, by submission to the Holy See in all which (in the 
judgment of that See) concerns faith and morals. We drew 
out an analysis of the Bull in our last number (p. 206) ; and 
we maintain with the utmost confidence, that no syllable of 
the doctrine therein infallibly defined has any direct bearing 
whatever on the relations between any existing State and the 
Holy See. And when we say “no direct bearing,” what we 
mean is this. The Bull infallibly defines, how the divinely 
appointed relation between Church and State would be 
exhibited in accordance with such divine appointment, under 
the circumstances of that period. It defines neither less nor 
more than this. Important inferences can, no doubt, be drawn 
from this definition, as regards the legitimate relation between 
Church and State under ewisting circumstances. But all this 
is (as we have said) a matter of inference, and is neither 
directly nor indirectly contained in Boniface VIII.’s enounce- 
ment. We should further add, as we stated in our last 
number, that we can see no reason whatever for regarding 
the Bull as a definition of faith. It condemns implicitly 
all tenets opposed to its teaching, as theologically false ; but 
we can see no reason whatever for thinking, that the Pope 
intended to condemn those tenets as heretical. Infallibility 
extends, not only to the Deposit, but to such non-revealed 
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truths as are intimately bound up therewith. The Pope 
defined infallibly then—not that the doctrine which he lays 
down was actually taught by the Apostles—but only that it 
was a true inference from what they taught, if taken in con- 
nection with the circumstances of Boniface VIII.’s time. 

Having so far explained our meaning, we may proceed, with- 
out fear of misconception, to a further statement. A great 
deal has been said about a difference of theme which is sup- 
posed by some to exist, between the general body of the Bull 
and its final clause. We submit that there is no such differ- 
ence at all. The final clause is this: “ Porro subesse Romano 
Pontifici omni humane creature declaramus, dicimus, defini- 
mus et pronunciamus omnino esse de necessitate salutis.” 
And it has been maintained by Mgr. Fessler and others, that 
this clause enforces the submission of individuals to the 
Roman Pontiff, but not of civil rulers as such. Yet the term 
“ humanee creature ” isa singular one ; and it seems somewhat 
spiritless and forced to regard it as a mere synonym for 
“homini.”’ On the other hand the term occurs in the Vulgate 
once, and (we believe) only once; and there indisputably 
it includes “the civil ruler” with very special prominence : 
“Subjecti igitur estote omni humane creature propter 
Deum ; sive regi quasi precellenti, sive ducibus tanquam ab eo 
missis ad vindictam malefactorum laudem verd bohorum” 
(1 Pet. ii. 13, 14).* For ourselves, we should be disposed 
thus to paraphrase the final clause: ‘‘ Moreover, we define 
that the aforesaid principles are of strict obligation; that 
obedience is due to the Pope by Christ’s Law, not only on the 
part of men as individuals, but on the part of civil rulers as 
such, according to the exposition hereinbefore set forth.’ On 
the other hand, it is absolutely certain that Boniface VIII. 
was not speaking of all civil rulers, who have ever existed or 
shall ever exist : for no one ever dreamed of his meaning to 
include such rulers as Nero or, again, Constantine. The whole 
context shows (as we have argued) that he was speaking 
exclusively of kings and peoples, as they existed before his 
eyes; as they would ever exist under the normal condition of 
Christianity ; as they form (in the way in which they then 
formed) an integral part of the “One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church,” which he began with commemorating. 

It is sometimes objected against this view of the Bull, that 
Leo X., when confirming it in the Fifth Lateran Council, 





* It is only fair, however, to mention such passages as “ predicate Evan- 
gelium omni creature,” Mark xvi. 15; and “ Evangelium predicatum est 
in univers creatura que sub ccelo est,” Col. i. 23. 
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explained the words “omni humane creature” as synony- 
mous with “ omnibus Christi fidelibus.” But no possible 
linguistic theory can make “Christi fidelibus” a verbal 
version of ‘‘ humane creature ” ; and we must look elsewhere 
therefore, for an explanation of Leo X.’s language. We 
would put the matter thus. When Boniface VIII. said that 
every human creature is, by divine law, subject to the Pope,— 
he necessarily meant to say, (1) that every human creature is 
bound to become one of Christ’s faithful ; and (2) that baptized 
Christians are subject to the Pope in such or such a way. 
Quite relevantly therefore did Leo X. confirm the “ Unam 
sanctam ”’ as teaching this last-named doctrine.* But this does 
not touch the question, whether Leo X. speaks of ‘ Christ’s 
faithful ” merely as individuals, or inclusively in their capacity 
of civil functionaries. His words do not, by themselves, 
at all precisely indicate that he intended the latter: but 
still less do they decisively indicate the reverse; and the 
obvious presumption is, that he intended to approve the 
Bull as a whole. Moreover, in the very sentence in which 
he approves it, he proceeds at once to claim authority over 
civil magistrates as such. ‘“ Forbidding,” he says, “in 
virtue of holy obedience ” not only cardinals, patriarchs, &c., 
but also “‘ dukes, counts, princes, barons, parliaments, royal 
officials, judges, advocates,” &c. &c. “to use” the Praginatic 
Sanction “in any acts judicial or extrajudicial, or even allege 
it, or judge according to it . . . . or keep it in their houses 
or other places whether private or public,” &. &. We can 
see nothing then in Leo X.’s “ Pastor Aiternus,” which 
throws any difficulty in the way of our conclusion on the teach- 
ing of the ‘‘ Unam sanctam.” 

But we must repeat what we said in our last number 
(p. 202), that no Catholic, as such, is obliged to accept the 
Bull in the sense we have given it. Considering that Mgr. 
Fessler’s treatise on infallibility has been passed by a com- 
mittee of theologians, and complimented by the Holy Father,— 
we may not suppose that any position, prominently advocated 
in his volume, violates any existing Catholic obligation. How 
far hereafter theologians may be expected to arrive at 


* These are Leo X.’s words : “ Et cium de necessitate salutis existat omnes 
Christi fideles Romano Pontifici subesse, prout divinse Scripture et sanc- 
torum Patrum testimonio edocemur, ac Constitutione fel. mem. Bonifacii 
Pape VIII. que incipit ‘Unam sanctam’ declaratur ; pro eorundem fidelium 
animarum salute, ac Romani Pontificis et hujus sancte Sedis suprema 
auctoritate, et Ecclesiz sponse sue unitate et potestate, Constitutionem 
ipsam, sacro approbante Concilio, innovamus et approbamus.” Observe the 
word which we tos italicised 
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greater mutual agreement on the true sense of the “ Unam 

sanctam ”’ than is now the case—or whether some authorita- 

tive interpretation of it will ever be given—this is a different 
uestion. 

(3) Mr. Gladstone further objects (p. 17), that Cardinal 
Manning himself has not disclaimed “the right to persecute 
where there is the power.” Mr. Gladstone must have for- 
page many passages, of which we will give one or two samples. 

n p. 92 the Cardinal refers to “the broad moral law, that 
faith is an act of the will; and that to force men to profess 
what they do not believe is contrary to the law of God ; and that 
to generate faith by-force is morally impossible.”” In p. 94 he 
has the following note :— 


Our older writers, such as Bellarmine and Suarez, when treating of this 
subject, had before their eyes a generation of men who all had been in the 
unity of the faith. Their separation therefore was formal and wilful. Their 
separation from the unity of the Church did not release their conscience from 
its jurisdiction. But if Bellarmine and Suarez were living at this day, they 
would have to treat of a question differing in all its moral conditions. What 
I have here laid down is founded upon the principles they taught, applied to 
our times, Cardinal Tarquini, in treating the same matter, has dealt with 
it as it had been treated here. 


And if Mr. Gladstone half suspects that Cardinal Manning 
here strains a point to meet the exigencies of controversy, we 
would refer him to F. Liberatore’s volume on Church and 
State. This volume consists of articles originally published in 
the “ Civilta,” -which Mr. Gladstone regards doubtless as the 
very head-quarters of Ultramontane exaggeration. Moreover 
it is one very conspicuous characteristic of the volume, that the 
author speaks out with extraordinary plainness and forcible- 
ness, in utter disregard of what many persons might think the 
impolicy of such a course. Yet he takes care to explain, that 
the duty of repressing heresy by the secular arm obliges only 
where Catholic unity actually exists; that “good once lost” 
may not be “ re-acquired by violent means” (p. 52). “ The 
apostolate of the sword,” he says elsewhere (p. 73), “was 
always the prerogative of the Koran, not of the Gospel.” We 
may add that Popes have always acted on this principle. In 
our number for July, 1869 (p. 222), we quoted a passage, which 
proves conclusively that Innocent XI. deeply regretted the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the severities which 
followed; adding that “he could not approve either the motive 
or the means for those conversions by millions, not one of 
which was voluntary.” And Pius IX., in one of the very docu- 
ments cited against him by Mr. Gladstone, implies the same 
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doctrine. We refer to the Allocution “ Nunquam certé,’’ de- 
livered on June 22, 1868. Our readers will find it in our 
number for Oct., 1868, p. 538, note. In this Allocution the 
Pontiff complains earnestly of a certain “nefarious law,” 
whereby, in parts of Austria exclusively Catholic (regionibus 
Catholicee religioni unicé addictis), liberty of worships and of 
the press has been introduced : an expression plainly implying, 
that he would not object to such a law in the case of regions 
which have lost Catholic unity. On the whole subject, how- 
ever, we cannot do better than quote a paragraph of Cardinal 
Manning’s, referring primarily to the Italian Government. 
We italicise one clause :— 


The existing state of the law has invaded the liberties and jurisdiction of 
the Church. It has abolished religious orders and institutions, it has harshly 
turned out their inmates upon a pittance, which, if paid, would not suffice 
for food. It has confiscated property, seized upon colleges, abolished theology 
from the universities, and the Christian doctrine from schools. And all this, 
be it remembered, not to meet the distracted state of a people who have lost 
their religious unity, and must be provided with civil marriage and secular 
education, but in the midst of a population absolutely and universally 
Catholic. This, and not what Mr. Gladstone, with a strange want of accuracy, 
supposes, is what the Syllabus condemns. It nowhere condemns the civil 
policy which is necessary for a people hopelessly divided in religion. For us 
this may be a necessity. In Italy it is a doctrine of the Doctrinaires. To 
force upon the united people of Italy that which is necessary for the divided 
people of England is a senseless legislation, and a mischievous breaking with 
the glorious past of Italy (p. 153). 


It is true that the Holy See is in the habit of censuring 
with much severity the modern “liberties ;” nor can there be 
a better specimen of this, than the Brief addressed quite 
recently by the Holy Father to M. Périn, which will be found 
in our present number as a “ Romandocument.” But a care- 
ful study of the Pope’s words will confirm and not invalidate 
what we have been saying. Those only are rebuked, who re- 
gard these liberties (1) as “rights,” and (2) as “necessary to 
the present condition of things and to the march of progress.” 
Now as to the latter—the breaking up of Catholic unity in 
any country (as Cardinal Manning says is now being done in 
Italy) is not a progressive step, but deplorably retrogressive. 
Nor is this statement inconsistent with a full admission, 
that when so grave a calamity is once finally consummated, 
the liberties in question (not in the way of prudence only but 
even of justice) become its necessary consequence. And as to 
those who are rebuked by Pius IX. for regarding these liberties 
as “rights”—such a man as the Pope condemns regards 
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them as the sacred and inalienable rights of mankind. With 
him (as F. Newman so well puts it) the “right and freedom of 
conscience” means the right of dispensing with conscience 
and of ignoring God. The Holy Father says in effect, that 
the principles, which were first invented by the revolutionists 
of ’89, are opposed to the true religion ; attribute to man the 
right of independent self-government; set him free from the 
divine authority ; and open the way to every error and moral 
corruption. ‘ Such principles,” he adds, “ can never give to a 
people true prosperity, progress, and renown.” These truths 
no doubt colour and complete the doctrine so clearly set forth 
by Cardinal Manning, but they are in no way inconsistent 
therewith. 

To prevent misconception however, we will add one re- 
mark. We have said that when a State possesses Catholic 
unity—as both Italy and Spain did within recent memory— 
the Holy See always disapproves the enactment of laws 
which break up this unity. The unity however of which we 
here speak (even as regards the nations in question) falls 
indefinitely short of that existing in medisval times ; when 
high and low alike, educated and uneducated, had their whole 
moral nature penetrated to the core by Catholicity, and lived 
(in M. Périn’s words) by the Catholic Faith as the soul 
lives by the body. It is this latter state of things alone, we 
submit, which would legitimize the Holy See exercising over a 
nation the authority described in the “ Unam sanctam.” 

(4) Mr. Gladstone alleges various instances (pp. 88-91) as 
cases in which ‘‘the Pope has invaded the province of the 
civil power” within the last twenty years. Of these, several 
(as he points out) relate to violated concordats; and these at 
all events need no explanation. Laws adverse to the Church, 
made in deliberate defiance of engagements contracted with 
the Holy See, are obviously null and void as regards any obli- 
gation on the conscience; though they are, alas! only too 
effective in their physical result. 

As to Mr. Gladstone’s other citations, we are quite content 
to accept the summary which he himself gives of them. He 
protests against the decision of nullity pronounced by the Pope 
on laws, permitting liberty of worships in a country which had 
hitherto enjoyed Catholic unity ; on laws, enacting “ the sup- 
pression of monastic orders and appropriation of their pro- 
perties” ; on laws, enacting “ the abolition of the ecclesiastical 
forum, the secularization of Church property, and the civil 
permission to members of monastic establishments to with- 
draw from them.” Let us take first the first of these cases. 
The Church, in accordance with the principles we have been 
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laying down, may justly exercise far more authority in things 
primarily temporal over a country which has hitherto preserved 
Catholic unity, than over others; even though such Catholic 
unity be indefinitely less in depth and pervasiveness, than 
that which existed in the middle ages. And we entirely 
follow the Pope’s implied teaching, that laws permitting liberty 
of worships and of the press in any such country, are de jure 
null and void. But England is not such a country ; and here 
therefore the doctrine has no practicalimportance. As to Mr. 
Gladstone’s other instances, we could not wish for any which 
would make more manifest how fundamentally different is the 
authority now claimed by Pius IX. from that claimed of old 
e. g. by Boniface VIII. over the Kings of England and France. 
These Pontifical enactments have without exception been 
matters of mere self-defence, and in no way extending over 
the field of politics. Let us consider them a little more par- 
ew and see whether Mr. Gladstone is the man to censure 
them. 

Firstly, so far as the laws of any country interfere with the 
free exercise of the Catholic religion, no doubt every Catholic 
will account them null and void as regards any obligation over 
the conscience. Let us suppose e.g. that Oliver Cromwell 
during the Protectorate had, for the pure purpose of suppressing 
Anglicanism, shut up every college in which that creed was 
taught. Anglicans might have been coerced into obedience, 
but would not certainly have recognized those laws as binding on 
their conscience. Precisely similar in principle is the forcible 
suppression of monastic orders. 

Secondly, as regards ecclesiastical property. Mr. Gladstone 
—we take for granted—entirely repudiates the modern anti- 
Christian tenet, which regards the right of property as derived 
from the State. Put then the outrageously improbable case, that 
in a fit of political excitement some anti-Christian Parliament 
confiscated part of his property, because he had taken the lead 
in opposing the enforcement of purely secular education. Mr. 
Gladstone would undoubtedly regard such an unjust edict as 
destitute of all authority for obliging his conscience, and 
would elude it without scruple whenever he could. It is no 
very unreasonable proposition on the part of Catholics, that 
the Church’s property is at least as sacredas Mr. Gladstone’s. 
Nor again do Catholics threaten any disturbance in these 
islands by accepting such a proposition; because it is noto- 
rious that the Holy See has long ago condoned the English 
alienation of ecclesiastical property. 

Thirdly, the Pope’s words in some of these pronouncements 
may fairly be taken to imply, that no State, even in these 
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days, has a right to withdraw existing privileges of the Church, 
without sanction from the Holy See. We heartily accept this 
doctrine ; but what danger does it threaten to existing govern- 
ments ? 

Perhaps Mr. Gladstone will reply, that he does not allege 
that any civil danger impends from these enactments, 
but only that they do in fact “invade the province of the 
civil power.” We do not see however how he advances 
his argument one single step, by merely stating (what we 
heartily admit) that he differs from Catholics on the extent 
of the province of the civil power. He does nothing unless 
he proves, that some danger or disturbance is to be apprehended 
from the Catholic doctrine ; and this, we say, he has entirely 
failed to show in the present case. 

(5) Mr. Gladstone in his “ Expostulation,” according to 
Cardinal Manning’s apprehension of his words (p. 80), had 
called on Pius 1X. to repudiate such claims as have been 
ascribed to him by non-Catholics. The Cardinal replies with 
obvious effect, that ‘‘ Pius IX. cannot repudiate powers which 
his predecessors justly exercised, without implying that their 
actions were unjust.” This answer however, if it stood by 
itself, would leave open to Mr. Gladstone a retort: “ At least,”’ 
he might say, “‘ let the Pope explain authoritatively what he 
accounts the due relation between Church and State, under the 
present circumstances of Europe.” But such a retort has been 
precluded in anticipation by the Cardinal’s pamphlet. It is 
evident that no authoritative statement of the kind could be 
made with any advantage, without maturest care and con- 
sideration; and the Cardinal testifies (we have accidentally 
failed to recover our reference) that, had the Council been 
able to continue its sittings, it would certainly have put forth 
some such carefully balanced and well weighed statement. 
Secular events have suspended its sessions; and Mr. Gladstone 
must wait a little longer, for the. exposition which he not un- 
reasonably desires. 

On the whole then,—whereas Cardinal Manning has set 
forth a strong chain of argument purporting to show how pro- 
foundly fallacious is any inference from medieval times to 
modern as regards Pontifical intervention in things primarily 
temporal,—Mr. Gladstone’s attempted reply to that argument 
breaks down at every point. The real truth however is, that 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind is predominantly influenced, not by 
any notions concerning the past, but by a fixed idea—we had 
almost said monomania—concerning the present. We refer to 
his intense persuasion, that recent ecclesiastical acts have been 
devised, with the purpose of facilitating the Pope’s restor- 
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ation to his temporal princedom. “ Are more of these” ex 
cathedra “utterances,” he asks (p. 105), “ now begun, in 
order to sustain the miserable argument for forcing his tem- 
poral sovereignty on a people whom nothing but the violence 
of a foreign army will bring or keep beneath it” ? This inquiry 
is startling enough: but to gauge the full depth of what the 
“Month ” justly calls Mr. Gladstone’s “ fanaticism ”’ on the 
subject, the following passage should be studied : 


On one point I must strongly insist. In my Expostulation, I laid stress 
upon the charge of an intention, on the part of Vaticanism, to promote the 
restoration of the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, on the first favourable 
opportunity, by foreign arms, and without reference to the wishes of those 
who were once his people. From Archbishop Manning downwards, not so 
much as one of those, who have answered me from his standing-ground, has 
disavowed this project : many of them have openly professed that they adopt 
it, and glory in it. The meaning of Monsignor Nardi, in his courteous 
Reply, written almost from beneath the Papal roof, cannot be mistaken. 
Thus my main practical accusation is admitted ; and the main motive which 
prompted me is justified (p. 118). 


Mgr. Nardi has answered this accusation with great spirit ; 
and we cannot do better than reprint part of an article in 
the “ Tablet”? (March 20th), which at once reproduces Mgr. 
Nardi’s reply, and adds further most important reflections of 
its own : 


Mgr. Nardi conclusively and amply contradicts the insinuations and 
assertions of the author of “ Vaticanism.” ‘“ My answer,” he says, “ was 
written in my own house, not in the Vatican, and it was not written at the 
suggestion of any one else. I detest that evil habit followed by some 
persons, who every time they advance what is disagreeable or dangerous, 
cover themselves with the beloved and sacred name of the Pontiff, thus 
sheltering themselves behind him, to whom they should rather be the shield. 
I am alone responsible for the words which I wrote.” Mgr. Nardi proceeds 
to say that “those words are precisely the contrary of that which Mr. 
Gladstone makes him say,” and that “if he did not know that Mr. Glad- 
stone was perfectly acquainted with our language, he would suppose he was 
misunderstood.” This severe retort is not left without its justification. Mr. 
Gladstone had referred to pages 57-62 of Nardi’s work. Mgr. Nardi quotes 
the ipsissima verba of page 58 :—“ This accusation, that we invite foreign 
armies to put our country to fire and sword, in order to restore the Pope, has 
its atrocious and perfidious side, but fortunately the ridiculous is uppermost. 
Whence, in the name of goodness, are to come these armies, and what 
expression referring to them can be found in the Allocutions, discourses, and 
Letters of the Holy Father? Pius IX. suffers, waits, and prays. Mr. 
Gladstone would have more ; he would have the Pope to yield, accept, and 
abdicate! ‘It is easy to conceive,’ he writes, ‘that his personal benevo- 
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lence, no less than his feelings as an Italian, must have inclined him indi- 
vidually towards a course so humane; and I should add, if I might do it 
without presumption, so prudent. (‘ Expostulation, p. 49.) It would not 
be prudent, Mr. Gladstone, but scandalous and iniquitous. From one end 
to the other of the Catholic world would be heard the cry of pain, and I may 
well add of reproof. “ Non potest per Nos cedi quod Nostrum non est ”—that 
is, ‘We cannot surrender what is not our own,—wrote Pius IX. in his 
famous Encyclical of January 19, 1860, in reply to the perfidious suggestion 
of Napoleon III. ; and the entire Catholic world applauded this response. 
These words, Mr. Gladstone, are true, equitable, and not to be retracted.” 
The present attitude of the present Pope is forced upon him. His foes have 
stripped him of his kingdoms, but have left him his palace. He lives, as a 
dethroned Sovereign, surrounded by triumphant enemies, who have not yet 
ejected him from his home. He has been tempted many times to consent to 
his own spoliation, and surrender in theory the rights of which, practically, 
he has been deprived. But his uniform reply to these temptations has been 
“non possumus.” It is indeed utterly impossible for the head of Christianity 
to give his approbation and sanction to robbery and treachery ; or to pro- 
nounce that policy to be moral and gllowable, which is clearly immoral, and 
condemned by all laws human and divine. It is one thing, however, for the 
Pope to refuse reconciliation with wrong; it is another to solicit foreign 
intervention for the restoration of his throne. There is nothing, it is true, 
extraordinary in the circumstance of any temporal sovereign seeking allies or 
availing himself of the aid of other princes to recover his rightful crown. 
Nor is there anything immoral in so doing. But be it moral or immoral, 
Pius IX. entertains no such schemes, nor does he encourage those who, 
frequent the Vatican to form them for him. There is no nation in Europe, 
from which the Pope has reason to expect the aid of a foreign army ; and His 
Holiness has repeatedly declared that his hopes of eventual triumph of the 
Church are based upon his confidence in God and inGodalone. But it does 
not follow from the absence of foreign intervention that no restoration of 
the temporal dominion of the Pope is possible. Italy herself may one day 
or other choose to give back to the Pontiff his sacred patrimony. There is 
nothing in the past history of Italy to render such an event improbable. No 
one can unveil the terrible secrets of the future. But few can study the 
present signs of the times in the Peninsula without feeling that the moral 
and material conditions of affairs contain no indication or stability of per- 
manence ; and that while one section, and that a diminishing one, of its 
inhabitants maintains the monarchical cause of Victor Emmanuel, and 
another section worships Garibaidi and is ripe for Republican revolt, there 
is yet a much larger proportion of Italians who altogether abstain from 
identifying themselves either with the party of the King or with that of the 
revolution, who refuse to take part in elections, and who are awaiting in 
sadness, yet with confidence in the justice of God, the issue of events. 


It is the more astonishing that Mr. Gladstone can retain 
the notion here so powerfully exposed, because, before writing 
“ Vaticanism, 
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he had studied Cardinal Manning’s most 
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masterly exposition of the Italian question, from p. 141 to 
p. 154. The view indicated in that passage is so momentous 
in its practical bearing, that many pages should have been 
devoted by us to its consideration. Our space unhappily 
forbids the attempt of even saying a few words on the subject. 

But Mr. Gladstone’s fanaticism does not even stop here. 
Not only he ascribes to the Pope the extraordinary pro- 
jects we have mentioned,—but he gravely maintains, that 
their promotion was (to say the least) one principal reason 
in the mind of Pope and Bishops, for the Syllabus and 
the Vatican Definition. We are actually called on to meet 
such an allegation as this. Certainly, we shall have very 
little difficulty in doing so. 

As to the Syllabus, the Bishop of Birmingham in particular 
is very explicit as to its origin. Mr. Gladstone asserts that 
the Church’s recent action must have some very strong reason 
at bottom, because it has been so violent and aggressive. 
Rather, replies the Bishop, the acts and words of anti- 
Catholics have been violent and aggressive ; and the Church in 
her own defence has been obliged to unusual frequency of 
doctrinal definitions. On the one hand she was disturbed by 
the profoundly unsound German taint, manifesting itself on its 
native soil in Giinther, Frohschammer, and the Munich 
Congress; and here in the “Home and Foreign,” “ North 
British,” and “ Chronicle” (p. 5). On the other hand there 
was the unsound French taint, tending either on the one 
hand to rationalism, or on the other hand to undue distrust 
of reason. All these errors “it became the sacred duty of the 
Popes to expose, denounce, and mark with their censure as 
anti-Christian ” (p. 7). Moreover, “the false pleas and the 
deceptive language by which, under the pretence of freedom, 
civilization, and progress,” revolution and anarchy were being 
forwarded with such startling rapidity, were to be held before 
the Christian world in their true light (ib.). And these 
successive pronouncements furnished the materials of the 
Syllabus. 

Since then there was this very strong reason, or rather 
necessity, for issuing some such utterance as the Syllabus, 
unless the essential principles of morality and social order 
were to be left without vindication,—what can be more 
recklessly gratuitous, than to represent it as principally 
intended to facilitate the Pope’s retention of his civil prince- 
dom? No doubt,—among other truths, several of them 
immeasurably more important,—Pius IX. confirmed in the 
Syllabus a certain doctrine on his civil princedom, which he 
had already laid down in six different pronouncements ; but 
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then had he not done so, the Syllabus would not have been 
true to its promise, of reciting the chief errors of the age 
which had been condemned by him. But what can be 
more outrageous than to suggest, that the denial of this 
doctrine is more prominently censured in the Syllabus, than 
are atheism, pantheism, rationalism, indifferentism, and the 
rest? The whole structure of the Syllabus proves the exact 
contrary. 

There is a second argument against Mr. Gladstone’s allega- 
tion, derivable from the Bishop’s treatise. He mentions (p. 8) 
that in 1867 “the Bishops had given their spontaneous 
adhesion tothe doctrines of the Syllabus, and to the Papal 
documents from which they were extracted” ; he adds (p. 66), 
that he is referring to the address offered by the assembled 
Bishops to the Pope, and accepted by him with every ex- 
pression of pleasure. There can hardly therefore be a more 
trustworthy reflection of the Holy See’s mind as to the main 
bearing of the Syllabus, than this address; and our readers 
can study it at length in Cardinal Manning’s “ Petri Privi- 
legium,” i. pp. 120-125. If they will do so, they will find that 
the Pope’s civil princedom is hardly (if at all) so much as 
mentioned therein. 

We will not here enlarge on Mr. Gladstone’s various mis- 
interpretations of the Syllabus ; because his replies thereon to 
his opponents have been so fully and successfully dealt with in 
the “ Month” for April. But there is one question implied by 
him in various parts of his two pamphlets, which does require 
an answer. He points to the condemnation of the “ modern 
liberties” which have so constantly been pronounced by suc- 
cessive Popes, whether in the Syllabus or otherwise ; such 
e.g., a8 is contained in the Holy Father’s Letter to M. Périn, 
which we translate in our present number. To what purpose 
are these condemnations, he asks in effect, unless the Pope 
is watching his opportunity to inflict some deadly blow on the 
“liberties” so condemned? We have frequently answered 
this very reasonable question; and we may here refer par- 
ticularly to what we wrote in April, 1872, from p. 288 to 
p. 292. Here we will briefly say, that the Holy See never 
speaks against those who admit that these liberties must 
necessarily be granted at the present time for avoidance of 
greater evils; nor against those who maintain that, in a 
country which has lost Catholic unity, they cannot be abolished 
without actual injustice. But the doctrine that they are 
men’s inalienable right,—or the doctrine that that state of 
things which necessitates them is an advance (rather than a 
deplorable retrogression) in true social progress—either of these 
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doctrines tends to produce grave injury on the moral and 
spiritual character of those who entertain it. It tends to do 
so, by corrupting their view on the relative importance of 
things temporal and things eternal, and by overthrowing in 
them the true apprehension of social and political morality. Are 
not these reasons enough for the Pope’s condemning either 
doctrine, without supposing that he meditates any political 
movement ? 

But if the supposition be entirely unreasonable that the 
Syllabus was issued forthe endwhich Mr. Gladstoneimagines,— 
the supposition is not less than monstrous, that the Vatican 
Definitions had any such origin. There was certainly no lack 
of brisk discussion among Catholics, previously to these 
Definitions: but (putting aside those misbelievers who have now 
become open apostates) not a hint was to be found on either 
side, that the relations between Church and State, or the 
security of the Pope’s civil princedom, were ever so distantly 
mixed up with the question. In no part of his treatise is 
Cardinal Manning more powerful and impressive, and in none 
had he more claim to speak with peremptory authority, than in 
this matter. He thus opens his fifth chapter : 


My last proposition is that the motive of the Council of the Vatican for 
defining the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff was not any temporal motive 
nor was it for temporal ends ; but that the Definition was made in the face 
of all temporal dangers, in order to guard the divine Deposit of Christianity, 
and to vindicate the divine certainty of faith. 

I have read many things in Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet which are unlike 
himself, but none seems more so to me than this question, ‘“ Why did that 
Court, with policy for ever in its eye, lodge such formidable demands for 
power of the vulgar kind in that sphere which is visible, and where hard 
knocks can undoubtedly be given as well as received ?” 

Would it not have been more seemly and more dignified if the question 
had been couched in some such words as these : “ Why has the Catholic 
Church, in a moment of great peril, when a revolution is at the gates of 
Rome, and the Civil Powers of the world are uniting, not only to forsake it, 
but even to threaten it with opposition—why has it at such a time, in spite 
of every inducement of policy, and every motive of interest, and in defiance 
of every pleading of worldly wisdom, persisted in defining the Infallibility 
of the Pope—a doctrine which is sure to bring down upon the Church the 
animosities of all its enemies without, and the conspiracies of all its faithless 
members within?” Even Mr. Gladstone can see that this was most im- 
politic. Why, then, will he accuse the Church of always having policy in 
its eye? By his own confession it is not always so: for he is witness that 
it is not so in this case. Why, then, would he not say so? (pp. 156, 7). 


The Cardinal then proceeds (pp. 158--160) to recite the 
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fifteen different reasons, which he had publicly expressed 
before he left England to attend the Council, for the importance 
or rather necessity of defining Papal infallibility. Not one of 
these reasons has the remotest reference to the political sphere 
in any sense, not even as regards the Pope’s civil princedom. 

By comparing with each other the Cardinal’s and the Bishop 
of Birmingham’s respective treatises, we find a fact authenti- 
cally stated, which was otherwise indeed notorious. A certain 
number of Bishops went to the Council, fully persuaded that 
a definition of Papal infallibility was absolutely necessary ; 
whereas others (perhaps the majority) did not recognize this 
necessity, until the Council was actually proceeding. The 
Bishop of Birmingham’s account of all this is so important, 
that in our last number (pp. 210, 211) we printed a long pas- 
sage of his. The upshot of his statement is as follows. As 
to the misbelievers of whom he has spoken as occasioning the 
Syllabus :—‘ Whatever else they might allow, the infallibility 
of the authority that condemned them they would not agree 
to” (p. 5). Consequently, “no sooner did the Pope convoke 
the General Council, than they took alarm. Whatever good 
was hoped from it by all stanch Catholics, who received its 
announcement with joy, these lax professors felt that it boded 
no good to their designs” (p. 9). Then many of the Bishops, 
who had not hitherto seen the necessity of a definition, “ began 
to reflect and communicate their reflections to each other” 
(p. 49). They began to see that if the dogma were not defined 
in the Council, these pseudo-Catholics would begin to think 
that it was admitted to be undefinable (ib.) ; and they further 
considered that the extraordinary speculative license of con- 
temporary thinkers made it of great moment, that all Catholics 
should be obliged to believe in the Pope’s authority “to smite 
with irreversible judgment the false doctrines that might lift up 
their pride in the Church” (p. 50). And the Bishop adds in 
conclusion (p. 51), “ that no political motive or notion of giving 
political dominion to the Pope ever entered the minds of those 
to whom we owe the Definition” (p. 51). 

We cannot profess ever so distantly to conjecture how it is, 
that Mr. Gladstone in his reply has abstained from all refer- 
ence to the irresistible refutations of his theory, given by 
Cardinal Manning and the Bishop of Birmingham. 

From the first however, Mr. Gladstone has expressed 


greater dislike for the Definition which establishes the Pope’s 
supremacy in governing, even than for that which establishes 
his infallibility in teaching. Especially he smells a rat, because 
the said supremacy has been defined to extend, not only 
over the region of faith and morals, but over that of discipline 
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and the Church’s government. The Cardinal is as much 
amazed at Mr. Gladstone’s suspicions, as every other Catholic 
has been. ‘ What has this Definition to do,” he asks (p. 14), 
“with civil allegiance?”? There is not a syllable which 
can be twisted or turned into such a meaning. The govern- 
ment of the Church here spoken of is purely and “ strictly the 
spiritual Government of souls.” F. Newman has entered into 
much detail on the matter ; more indeed than we can think was 
needed by so wild a misconception (pp. 44-48): but his 
treatment of the theme is very masterly. We will quote his 
concluding paragraph. 


Now, why does the Pope speak at this time of regimen and discipline ? 
He tells us, in that portion of the sentence, which, thinking it of no account, 
Mr. Gladstone has omitted. The Pope tells us that all Catholics should 
recollect their duty of obedience to him, not only in faith and morals, but 
in such matters of regimen and discipline as belong to the universal Church, 
“so that unity with the Roman Pontiff, both of communion and of pro- 
fession of the same faith being preserved, the Church of Christ may be one 
flock under one supreme Shepherd.” I consider this passage to be especially 
aimed at Nationalism : “ Recollect,” the Pope seems to say, “the Church is 
one, and that, not only in faith and morals, for schismatics may profess as 
much as this, but one, wherever it is, all over the world ; and not only one 
but one and the same, bound together by its one regimen and discipline, 
and by the same regimen and discipline—the same rites, the same sacra- 
ments, the same usages, and the same one Pastor ; and in these bad times it 
is necessary for all Catholics to recollect, that this doctrine of the Church’s 
individuality and, as it were, personality, is not a mere received opinion or 
understanding, which may be entertained or not, as we please, but is a fun- 
damental, necessary truth.” This being, speaking under correction, the drift 
of the passage, I observe that the words “spread throughout the world” or 
“universal” are so far from turning “ discipline and regimen ” into what Mr. 
Gladstone calls a “ net,” that they contract the range of both of them, not 
including, as he would have it, “ marriage” here, “blasphemy” there, and 
“ poor-relief” in a third country, but noting and specifying that one and the 
same structure of laws, rites, rules of goeernment, independency, everywhere, 
of which the Pope himself is the centre and life. And surely this is what 
every one of us will say with the Pope, who is not an Erastian, and who 
believes that the Gospel is no mere philosophy thrown upon the world at 
large, no mere quality of mind and thought, no mere beautiful and deep 
sentiment or subjective opinion, but a substantive message from above, 
guarded and preserved in a visible polity (pp. 47, 8). 


We have been obliged to write at a far greater length than 
we could have wished. But we must not conclude without 
a brief reference (though it shall be very brief) to the civil 
loyalty of English Catholics: We have already spoken on the 
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firm and unchangeable character of their allegiance, consider- 
ing it as they do to be a duty of strict obligation. But it may 
be asked, are they well affected to the English laws and consti- 
tution? Do they yield to the English Government a hearty 
and ungrudging attachment ? We say confidently, that there is 
no class of Englishmen to whom they yield in this respect. 
It is (we believe) the feeling of them all that—the profound 
division of religious opinion in England being understood— 
no religionists could on the whole be treated more justly than 
they are; and they are accordingly grateful and attached 
subjects. They suffer certain injustices no doubt, as in 
the matter of religious ministry in workhouses and prisons: 
but then they know that such injustices are not so much 
due to any harsh intention of the Legislature, as to the anti- 
Catholic prejudice of the people; though they certainly wish 
that the Legislature might be more plucky in resisting that 
prejudice. Still, taking matters as a whole, Cardinal Manning 
e.g. has always been peculiarly outspoken, in commemorating 
the fairness with which English Catholics are treated. They 
hardly wish anything better, than that the existing fairness 
were secure of being continued. 

For our own part however we confess—though we do not 
know how far our opinion is shared by other Catholics—we 
are very far from trusting its permanence. It is not indeed 
from Mr. Gladstone, that we apprehend any danger. What 
we dread is rather that spirit of anti-religious Czesaro-revolu- 
tionism, which seems spreading throughout all classes with 
frightful rapidity, and which at any moment (we think) some 
grievous political or social calamity may draw to the surface 
and raise into activest energy. Whenever that time comes, 
Mr. Gladstone—or whatever statesman there may be on whom 
Mr. Gladstone’s mantle shall have fallen—will find that it is 
at last the professors of “‘ Vaticanism,” to whom he must look 
as his most effective allies, in the life-and-death struggle 
which will ensue. 


APPENDIX. 


We here add the passage of the “Tablet,” to which we 
have referred in our article, in defence of Cardinal Manning 
against Mr. Gladstone’s most strange (though of course 
unintentional) misrepresentations. ‘The ‘ Tablet” argues as 
follows. 

Mr. Gladstone (at page 62 of his ‘‘ Vaticanism ”’) repre- 
sents the Cardinal as stating that Gallicanism had its 
origin in 1682. Nevertheless Mr. Gladstone had before his 
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eyes (at pages 31 and 32 of the Cardinal’s pamphlet) the 
following passages :— 


I traced the history of the growth of the opinions adverse to the Infal- 
libility of the Roman Pontiff from the Council of Constance to the year 1682, 
when it was, for the first time, reduced to a formula by an Assembly of 
French ecclesiastics under the influence of Louis XIV. 

Again : 

From this evidence it is certain :— 

1. That Gallicanism has no warrant in the doctrinal practice or tradition 
of the Church, either in France or at large, in the thousand years preceding 
the Council of Constance. 

2. That the first traces of Gallicanism are to be found about the time of 
that Council. 

3. That after the Council of Constance they were rapidly and almost 
altogether effaced from the theology of the Church in France until their 
revival in 1682. 

4. That the Articles of 1682 were conceived by Jansenists, and carried 
through by political and oppressive means contrary to the sense of the 


Church in France. 
5. That the theological faculties of the Sorbonne, and of France generally, 
nobly resisted and refused to teach them. 


With these examples of inaccuracies before us, it is a little 
too much to find Mr. Gladstone writing as follows :— 


Is would be unreasonable to expect from Archbishop Manning greater 
accuracy in his account of a foreign Church than he has exhibited with 
regard to the history of the Communion over which he so energetically 
presides (p. 62). 


The inaccuracy is Mr. Gladstone’s. And, moreover, the 
Cardinal has never denied the presence of Gallicans as 
existing in the Church ; what ‘he denied was that Gallicanism 
ever existed as a doctrine of the Church, or even as a 
tolerated doctrine. Would Mr. Gladstone assert that Arianism 
or Semi-Arianism was a doctrine of the Church or a tolerated 
opinion by reason of the number of Arians and Semi-Arians 
who existed in the Church before the Council of Nicwa? The 
whole of the Cardinal’s argument was occupied with a 
defence of the Church and its doctrines, without reference to 
the existence of erroneous opinions in some of its members. 

Next, it is hard to imagine what good Mr. Gladstone can 
propose to himself in the following statement: “I must test 
“his [the Archbishop’s] assertions by one of those appeals 
“to history, which he has sometimes said are treasons to the 
“ Church” (p. 40). Now it is certain that the Cardinal 
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has never said any such thing. Fortunately Mr. Gladstone 
has given us the means of exposing this singular unfairness. 
He refers to the passages of the Cardinal’s works. Why 
did not Mr. Gladstone quote the passages? We can easily 
tell. First, because he refers to those that do not exist; and 
next, because they would have exposed this rhetorical artifice 
to raise prejudice against the Cardinal. In “ Petri Privi- 
legium”’ there is no such statement to be found. In the 
«Temporal Mission”? what he says is this: ‘To appeal from 
‘‘a Divine authority is both heresy and treason: heresy, 
** because that authority is infallible; treason, because it is 
“supreme.” It is hard to think that Mr. Gladstone did not 
perceive this. But his object all through the pamphlet is 
evidently to gain momentary controversial points by accom- 
modated quotations, or imputed assertions, which have, as in 
this case, no existence. Such successes are short-lived and 
their recoil is fatal. All this is not controversy, but misre- 
presentation. 

We now come to the point about the Fourth Council of 
Constantinople; whether that assembly did or did not re- 
cognize the universal jurisdiction of the Holy See. Mr. Glad- 
stone argues that it did not. But that it may be seen whether 
he is justified in saying so, it is necessary to restate the case. 

In the Third Roman Council, held by Pope Nicholas I. in 
863, five decrees were published. In the first decree a Synod 
held at Metz in the same year was condemned, in the second 
the Archbishops of Treves and Cologne were deposed, and in 
a fifth decree the judgments of the Apostolic See were upheld 
under pain of anathema. 

The decrees run as follows :— 


I. 

We adjudge that the Synod lately held under the most pious Emperor 
Louis in the eleventh indiction in the month of June, in the city of Metz, 
by bishops, who have anticipated our judgment and rashly violated the 
ordinances of the Apostolic See, to be now and henceforth and for ever 
annulled and reckoned with the Robber-Synod of Ephesus, and by our 
Apostolic authority we pronounce that it is to be condemned in perpetuity, 
and not to be called a Synod, &c. 

II. 

Theutgard, Archbishop of Treves, and Primate of the Belgian province, 

and Gunthar, Archbishop of Cologne, now before us and the Holy Synod, 

. we find in many things to have transgressed the apostolic and canonical 
ordinances, and impiously to have violated the rule of justice, and adjudge 
them to be removed from all priestly office. Therefore, by the judgment of 
the Holy Ghost, and the authority of Blessed Peter, we declare them to be 
deprived of all episcopal government, &e. 
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: V. 

If any one shall despise the doctrine, commands, interdicts, ordinances 
or decrees, wholesomely published by the Bishop of the Apostolic See in 
behalf of the Catholic faith, of ecclesiastical discipline, of the correction of 
the faithful, the emendation of the wicked, or the prevention of present or 
fature evils, let him be anathema. (Labbe’s Cowncils, under year 863.) 


These decrees might be taken as a sufficient proof that the 
authority of the Pope in the ninth century was as large in 
its claims as it is in the niseteenth. There is nothing affirmed 
by the Vatican Council that is not affirmed by the Third 
Council of Rome. But to this it is answered that the Council 
was only Provincial, or at best Occidental, and little more than 
the Roman Pontiff setting forth his own claims. Now it may 
be proved that the authority of the Pope as declared in that 
Canon was not only recognized, but acted upon, by the 
Fourth Council of Constantinople, which is the Eighth 
(Ecumenical Council. 

In order to show this we must give an account first of the 
Third and Fourth Roman Councils; secondly, of the Fourth 
Council of Constantinople; thirdly, of the Seventh Letter 
of Nicolas the First, which was addressed to the Emperor 
Michael III.; and, lastly, of the action of the Pope in the 
Fourth Roman Council. 

1. As to the Third Roman Council. We have seen that 
Pope Nicolas, in condemning the Synod of Metz, condemned 
and deposed Gunthar, Archbishop of Cologne, and Theutgard, 
Archbishop of Treves, on account of their conduct in the 
affair of the Emperor Lothair. In the Fourth he condemned 
and deposed Photius, the intruding Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, together with Gregory, Bishop of Syracuse, who 
consecrated him ; he also suspended all those whom Photius 
had ordained, and he restored Ignatius to the See of Constan- 
tinople. Now it is to be observed that the Synod of Metz was 
held in June, 863. In the last six months of that year 
Nicolas held the Third and Fourth Councils of which we have 
spoken, and a Fifth, in which he restored to his See Rothaldus, 
Bishop of Soissons, who had been deposed by Hincmar, of 
Rheims, in a Synod at Silvanectum, now Senlis. 

2. The Fourth Council of Constantinople was convened at 
the instance of Hadrian II., successor of Pope Nicolas, in 869. 
The first Canon is as follows in the Greek version :— 


If we wish to walk in the straight and royal road of Divine justice with- 
out offence, the decrees of the Holy Fathers must be followed as ever-burning 
lights. Wherefore we acknowledge that the ordinances of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church received through tradition, both from the holy and famous 
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Apostles, and from the Orthodox Ecumenical and Provincial Synods or from 
any father in God and doctor of the Church, must be kept and observed. 
For Paul, the great Apostle, expressly bids us to hold fast the traditions 
which we have received, whether by word or by letter, of the Saints famous 
in past times (2 Thess. ii. 14). {Labbe’s Councils, the Eighth Gen. actio x.) 


Now it is evident that by this Canon all the rules of 
Orthodox Councils-General, and Local or Provincial, ars 
accepted and declared to be the law of morals. But the three 
Roman Councils of 863 were evidently Provincial at least, and 
were therefore recognized by the Council of Constantinople. 

The second Canon expressly accepts the Fourth Roman 
Council. The words of the Canon are :— 


Holding the most blessed Pope Nicolas, and his successor, the most holy 
Pope Hadrian, as the organ of the Holy Ghost, we define and ordain that 
everything laid down by them and published by them synodically at 
different times in the judgment and establishment of the Holy Church of 
Constantinople, and of its holy patriarch, Ignatius, and in the deposition and 
condemnation of Photius, should be always observed and maintained, toge- 
ther with the chapters put forth, and that no one of whatsoever rank should 
dare to despise them. (Labbe’s Councils, Eighth General, actio x.) 


Now it is here to be observed that Nicolas is declared 
to be “the organ of the Holy Ghost” in all that he did 
synodically in the deposition of Photius and the restoration of 
Ignatius. 

3. But, thirdly, in order to appreciate the value of the 
acts of Pope Nicolas, it will be well to take his words in the 
deposition of Photius and the restoration of Ignatius. 

He writes as follows :— 


By the authority of Almighty God and the blessed princes of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul, and of all the saints, and of the six venerable universal 
Councils, and of the Holy Ghost, let him (Photius) by our judgment be 
deprived of all the honour and name of the priesthood and stripped of all 
clerical office, if after knowledge of this punishment, which we believe to be 
inflicted by Divine Inspiration—since it was without doubt published in 
unanimity and agreement by the Holy Synod—he shall attempt to preside 
in the See of Constantinople, or shall hinder our before-mentioned venerable 
brother and Bishop Ignatius from ruling in peace the Church entrusted to 
him. (From Letter No. 7 of Pope Nicolas I. to the Emperor Michzel, in 
Labbe’s Councils.) 


Here is an extract from the letter of the Council in recog- 
nition of the act of Pope Nicolas :— 


Photius after often sending letters and ambassadors to the most blessed 
Pope Nicolas of old Rome, and choosing and proposing him as his judge, and 
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urging, according to his own will, without hindrance, all that tended to 
his own justification and to the condemnation of the most holy Patriarch 
(Ignatius) was reproved and condemned in every instance, and told to resign 
the See of Constantinople as being a stranger, the legitimate spouse of that 
Church being still alive. Being disobedient to the last, he received the 
anathema from Christ and from the Apostles... .. Photius, however, 
anathematized the most blessed Pope Nicolas and all in communion with 
him, not sparing his high position nor the Church which reaches from end to 
end.... 


From the letter of the Council to Pope Hadrian :— 


For as that most blessed and truly man of God (Nicolas) from the first 
defined and proclaimed and as your supreme paternity confirmed and ratified 
synodically. . . . (Labbe’s Councils, actio x. A.c. 870.) 


4, Fourthly, let us examine the nature of these acts. We 
have sen that in the Third Council of Rome Nicolas deposed 
the Archbishops of Cologne and Treves; and in the Fifth he 
restored Rothaldus to the See of Soissons. The deposition 
and restoration of a Bishop are among the highest acts of 
authority. They can be taken only by a superior. It may be 
said, indeed, that this deposition was only an act by the Patri- 
arch of the West, in a foreign Latin Church ; but in the Fourth 
Council Nicolas deposed Photius, who had intruded himself 
into the Patriarchate of Constantinople and restored the 
rightful Patriarch, Ignatius, to his See. Now such acts in the 
West or in the East are acts of supreme judicial power ; 
proving that the Roman Pontiff not only claimed but had, and 
by the Council of Constantinople was recognized to have, this 
supreme regimen over all the Church. Pope Nicolas deposed 
Photius, as Pope Celestine deposed Nestorius, and the Fourth 
Council of Constantinople recognized this supreme authority 
of Pope Nicolas by its synodical execution of his sentence, as 
the Council of Ephesus executed that of Pope Celestine. We 
can imagine no higher prerogative of government or of 
regimen in the Church than the deposition and restoration of 
Patriarchs. This act of Pope Nicolas embodied the whole 
authority declared in the Third Roman Council. And the 
Fourth Council of Constantinople, in its execution of this 
sentence, fully recognized the same. The Canon, therefore, 
is a free evidence and witness that the Roman Pontiff at that 
time both claimed and exercised, with the recognition of the 
Oriental Church, the supreme government over the whole 
Catholic body. 
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[It is with very great regret that we find ourselves obliged by our 
various heavy engagements of this quarter, to delay the article we had 
hoped to write on F. Coleridge’s “ Public Life of our Lord.” It is no 
work, however, of ephemeral interest, but will be more highly appreciated 
in proportion as it is more carefully studied ; and we hope without fail to 
offer a few comments on it in our next number, 

F. Harper’s important volume also—the second of “ Peace through the 
Truth”—has by no means been forgotten. Many other notices of great 
interest, through want of space, have been held over. ] 





Contemporary Review, March, 1875. London: Strahan. 


HIS number of the “Contemporary” contains Dr. Ward’s reply to 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen on Necessary Truth. We have appended 


the article to our present issue. 





Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop 
of Westminster. London: Burns & Oates. 


HIS very welcome book has added to the joy felt through the Church 

in England at the elevation of our second Archbishop to the dignity 

of Cardinal. It is perhaps the most characteristic of his writings, for it 

expresses the deeper part of the special devotion to the Holy Ghost, which 

has always marked his individual labour, and his great mission in Eng- 

land. It is the sequel to the volume which he published just after his 
consecration in 1865 ; and he thus expresses the connection :— 

“The former book (on the Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost) was 

on the special office of the Holy Ghost in the one visible Church, which is 

the organ of His Divine voice. The present volume deals with the uni- 


versal office of the Holy Ghost in the souls of men. . . . My belief is that 
these topics have a special fitness in the nineteenth century. They are 


the direct antidote both of the heretical spirit which is abroad, and of the 
unspiritual and worldly mind of so many Christians. The presence of the 
Hloly Ghost in the Church is the source of its infallibility ; the presence 
of the Holy Ghost in the soul is the source of its sanctification.” 
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We are glad that the practical object aimed at by his Eminence has led 
him to leave his treatise in the easy form of successive discourses. Their 
flowing and yet intense and exact language will be intelligible to the 
simplest readers, and will spread more largely these instructions on the 
Person of the Holy Ghost; and the dogmatic truths contained in them 
concerning the soul of man will drop like good seed into many a ready 
field, instead of being stored in the granary for more studious readers. It 
will only be possible in the limits of a notice to give a few passages to 
tempt our readers to taste the rich and various thoughts of so beautiful a 
book. We will, therefore, only sketch out the plan which it embraces, 
and quote a few sentences in illustration. 

The first two discourses, “Grace the Work of a Person,” and “Sal- 
vation by Grace,” paraphrase and carry home some of the most beautiful 
truths of ce. 5, 6, and 7 of the Council of Trent, sess. 6, on Justification. 


“Since the Fall the Spirit of God has assisted from tie beginning every 
man that has come into the world born of Adam ; so that there never yet 
was any soul which had not sufficient grace, if it had sufficient fidelity to 
correspond with it, to escape eternal death. Keep ever in mind this great 
truth ; for it is the foundation of the whole doctrine of grace. There are 
men so narrow as to say that no soul among the heathen can be saved. 
The perfections of God, the attributes of mercy, love, tenderness, justice, 
equity, all rise up in array against so dark a theology. The word of God 
declares, first of all, that the Son of God is the true Light which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world. . . . ‘There never yet 
was a soul born into the world that had not the light of reason, and the 
light of conscience, that is the light of God, shining in the soul. The 
whole world is the reflection of the presence and of the perfection of God. 
The reason and the conscience rightly exercised can see and read His 
existence, His glory, and His Godhead in the works of His hands” (p. 6). 
..- “The first Adam, of whom we are born by nature, was constituted 
in grace, but by sinning fell and died; ‘and that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh.” ‘We are born flesh and blood, and the Holy Ghost is not in 
us. ‘The second Adam is the Son of God Incarnate, the Fountain and 
Wellspring of all we and in Him the Holy Ghost dwells, and from 
Him the graces of the Holy Ghost are poured out on us. . . . Because 
we are the children of the second Adam, His Father is our Father ; 
because we are the sons of God by grace, He is our elder brother. The 
Holy Ghost dwells in us because He descends from our Head upon all His 
members ” (p. 14). 


The body of the book consists of a treatment of the virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity, as the primary workings of the Holy Ghost in the soul, 
and of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost as “the means of eliciting the 
operations of grace.” There is an introductory discourse to the latter 
portion, “ on the glory of sons.” A short passage towards the end of this 
discourse may serve as a sample of many winning appeals to experience 
and pictures of real life, which abound throughout this pastoral treatise, 
and which take away any impression that the mysterious expressions of 
Holy Scripture about the Holy Ghost ‘need be left to apply only to the 
Saints. 


“ He that dwelleth in charity dwelleth in God, and God in him! Here 
VOL, XXIV.—NO, XLVI, [New Series.] 2 1 
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is the link of gold which binds the soul to God. Keep that link fast, and 
do not be afraid when the consciousness of your past sins, and of your 
many temptations, seems to come down upon you, and to overwhelm you 
asa flood. In those darkest times be sure that if you love God you are 
still united with Him. It is not when we walk in the brightness of the 
noonday only that we are united with Him. The purest union with God 
is when we walk with Him in the darkness, without consolation and 
without joy ; having no other guide ; our hand in His hand ; going on 
like children, not knowing whither ; but obeying the inspirations of God 
to do or not to do as He wills; out in the bleak cold sky, with no joy in 
our prayers and no rest of heart, in constant inward fears, with temptations 
all around, but always faithful to the guidance of the Spirit of God. 
a are led by the Spirit of God, they are the Sons of God’” 
p- 163). 


Next follow “the Fruits of the Holy Spirit,” “the ripe and full product 
of the vine, of the three great virtues, and the gifts exercised together, 
producing certain actions in the spiritual life.” And the last portion of 
the main subjects, the Beatitudes, is connected thus :— 


“ The perfection of the Son of God was not in His active works alone. 
He was made perfect through suffering. . . - Obedience is perfected in 
atience.... The active perfection is the perfection of the fruits of the 
oly Ghost ; the passive is the perfection of the Beatitudes. Now the 
Beatitudes are acts of a more excellent and heroic degree, and in the doing 
of them the soul is not only preparing itself for its eternal bliss, but it 
already has a foretaste of its future beatitude” (p. 482). 


The concluding discourse enforces the triple motive for an explicit and 
personal devotion to the Holy Spirit of God, the glory of His Person, the 
glory of His Office, and our debt of gratitude to Him. 


“Ever since your first consciousness—ay, even from your Baptism, 
when you were unconscious—the Holy Ghost has been within you ; all 
through your growth, in your childhood, in every age, in all your 
spiritual life the Holy Ghost io been with you, springing up as a fountain 
of grace. ... Even if you have fallen from baptismal innocence, it is He 
that stung your conscience, and brought you back to Himself. ... The 
light of the sun, the showers that water the earth, are not so abundant as 
the graces of the Holy Ghost, as the lights and inspirations which He has 

oured into our hearts. We have been wasting the grace of God all our 
ife long, and there has been a hand unseen pouring in oil, lest the light of 
the lamp should die out.” 


Thus the Cardinal endeavours to leave on the mind two impressions 
closely related to each other,—the dignity of the individual Christian by 
grace, and the happy urgency of the devotion to the Holy Spirit if we 
pretend to know our faith, a devotion calling for adoration and reparation. 

It would be easy to add reasons for the fitness of such a book at this 
moment, by even glancing at the world on which the Church is tossed 
yet borne along. The ignorant and the malicious are each going their 
way, more and more unconscious of the nearness of God; and Catholics 
have not only to escape worldliness, and that pride of mind which is the 
tyranny of the day, but to stand with a holy self-consciousness, springing 
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from the presence of the Spirit of freedom within them, prepared so to 
speak and so to act before men, as to be ready for the judgment of sons 
who know their heritage. 





The Formation of Christendom. Part III. By T. W. Auuizs. 
Longmans, Green, Reader, & Dyer. 1875. 


AUGUSTINE, as Mr. Allies tells us, looking back on the triumph 
e of Christianity over the combined forces of heathen civilization, 
declared this victory, which was still fresh in the memory of man, to be 
the greatest of all miracles. We believe most men who have reflected on 
the subject will agree with him ; and when we say that the book before 
us contains an account of the various schools which ruled the minds of 
educated men external to the Church during the first three centuries of 
the Christian era, that it exhibits most fully, most accurately, and most 
clearly their inability to reach the truths which the Christian Church 
proclaimed, or to effect even in part that transformation of society which 
the Church effected, this is enough in itself to show our sense of the service 
which Mr. Allies has rendered at once to historical investigation and to 
the cause of Christianity. It is evident that work of this kind can be 
done in a really satisfactory way only by a writer who inherits the 
Catholic tradition, and understands for that reason the real nature of the 
faith which overcame the world. But apart from this, Mr. Allies treats 
his subject in a manner unequalled, so far as we are aware, among the 
English authors who have preceded him, We do not think, for instance, 
that any impartial reader would think of comparing Mr. Merivale’s 
lectures on the conversion of the empire to the volume before us ; and we 
cannot help congratulating the Catholic body that the credit of a labour 
so fitly chosen and so well executed should belong to them, 

We say fitly chosen, and this not only because it is always fitting to 
draw out the supernatural origin of Christianity as attested by its own 
history, but also because an inquiry of this sort is pre-eminently oppor- 
tune at the present moment. The destructive criticism has felt keenly the 
necessity of explaining the origin and the triumph of Christian teaching. 
When the authenticity of the Gospels has been denied, and the early 
records of our Lord’s miracles have been swept away, the new critical 
school know well that their work is but half done. Before Christianity 
can be explained by natural causes, it is necessary to show, not only that 
our Lord worked no miracles, but also that the teaching of His Church 
was no more than the natural result of the religion and the schools of 
opinion which preceded it. This, for instance, is the task which Baur maps 
out for himself in the Church history which was meant to sum up all his 
previous investigations, and to exhibit them as a connected whole, 
Attempts of the same kind have been made by men of inferior knowledge 
and ability in England. To such attempts Mr. Allies has supplied a most 
complete and convincing answer. 

242 
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He begins this volume with a sketch, brief, but replete with instructive 
matter, which sets before us the foundation of the Christian Church in 
Rome, the centre of the heathen world. Next, taking advantage of the 
most recent investigations, he proves that polytheism had still a strong 
hold on the mass of the population, and perished not by natural inanition, 
but by the might of supernatural truth. He goes on to point out that the 
elements in heathen philosophy most akin to Christianity did not precede 
but follow it ; that they cannot serve to explain the genesis of Christianity, 
since they flowed from it as the effects of its influence even among those 
who disowned it. Thus he points out that the later Stoic morality, with 
its lessons of humanity, of meekness, of forbearance, comes so near to 
Christian ethics precisely because it arose when the Christian teaching 
was already making itself felt in society; that these semi-Christian 
elements appear for the first time, not in Zeno or Cleanthes, but in Seneca, 
who was in power when S. Paul was undergoing his Roman imprison- 
ment. ‘This theory becomes more convincing as Mr, Allies proceeds to 
show how those Christian elements in heathen philosophy increase with 
the increasing power of the Church. They are not, in fact, evidence 
that Christianity sprang from natural causes, they are the unconscious 
testimony of philosophy,—a testimony which becomes more and more 
explicit,—that Christianity is Divine. Stoicism received some elements 
of Christian morality, but being, as Mr. Allies justly observes, materialist 
and pantheistic, it rendered piety impossible, and fell behind almost as 
much as it advanced before the popular Paganism. Plutarch, whose 
Platonic doctrines made it possible for him to believe in a God and in 
worship, united the high morality of the Stoic to the ideas of religion. 
Later still, heathen philosophy felt that Christianity drew men to itself by 
something more than morality, more even than religion, because it repre- 
sented the one and the other in the life of a Divine Man. And so Philo- 
stratus, the Neo-Pythagorean, wrote a fabulous life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, a divine man, who was born miraculously, and ascended miracu- 
lously into heaven. In short, he met the attraction of the Gospel 
narrative by an elaborate and spurious imitation. Last of all, the Neo- 
Platonic school, in the middle of the third century, placed the end of man 
in union with the godhead, and, content no longer with the natural pro- 
cesses of reason or of moral training, they supposed that God communi- 
cated Himself to the soul of man when raised to a state of ecstasy. It is 
for this reason that S. Augustine speaks of them as the “noblest of philo- 
sophers,” as men who “saw afar off, and with dim eye, the heavenly 
country, though they did not see the way which led to it.” But we ought 
not to forget that Neo-Platonism is not the genuine product of the Greek 
mind. It is no instance of what reason can achieve without revelation. 
It was the last school of speculation which maintained the strife of philo- 
sophy against the Church, and it borrowed more largely than any of the 
preceding systems from the Christian religion, with which it fought so long 
and so obstinate a battle. 

In a coneluding chapter, Mr. Allies notes how utterly philosophy, even 
when it had borrowed so much from revelation, failed to satisfy the 
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needs of man, how Christianity satisfied the requirements of human 
nature, and evoked new wants to satisfy them in turn, so that it at once 
enlarged the capacity of man and replenished these higher capacities 
which it had bestowed upon him. He dwells upon the impotence of 
philosophy to renew or to mould men into a society, to affect the popular 
belief, or to mitigate in any appreciable extent the abominations of a poly- 
theistic idolatry. No philosopher refused to worship the heathen gods ; 
each philosopher made room for the popular religion in his theory ; and 
hence philosophy left the world with a priesthood which did not, and on 
the assumption of philosophy could not, teach religious truth. It was 
reserved for a religion which was Divine to teach one truth to the culti- 
vated and to the ignorant. It was that religion only which showed a 
practical reverence for the truth on which philosophers discoursed, and 
which endowed the priest who sacrificed to the one true God with power to 
teach and to rule in His name. 

Mr. Allies is no less successful in representing the inability of natural 
reason to master the truths of the natural order which are in some sense 
within its grasp. Christianity was a republication of natural religion, 
though it was infinitely more. It was through the Incarnation that men 
realized the personality of God, and the fact that men are brethren ; 
through the resurrection of Christ, the first-born of the dead, that they 
learned a real belief in the immortality of the soul. 

We must add that Mr. Allies—and this is the main value of his book— 
writes not as a controversialist, but as an historian. His statements are 
full and impartial, as those of a controversialist can scarcely be, and his 
proof is all the more convincing because it is indirect and subordinate to 
the history which it is his business to relate. For the same reason, his 
book suggests thought in many directions. ‘The theologian will be struck 
by the light which is thrown upon patristic literature by a knowledge of 
the ideas, and still more perhaps of the phraseology, proper to the later 
schools of philosophy. No one, we think, will fail to notice the very 
happy illustrations of the Sacred Scripture, which occur again and again. 
And finally we will add, and we mean it for very high praise, that after 
reading Mr. Allies’s work through with some care we have not found a 
single sentence which is not clear and intelligible. He writes clearly 
because he understands thoroughly ; and with this last of many merits we 
conclude our notice of a book to which a notice of this kind cannot do 
real justice. We shall be satisfied if we have inclined our readers to study 
it and to appreciate it for themselves. We have been recommending to 
them a book which needs no recommendation, because it obviously supplies 
two desiderata in our English literature. It is the best account we have 
of Christianity in its relation to heathen philosophy. 1t is the only history 
we have worth naming of Greek and Roman philosophy during three 
most interesting and most eventful centuries; and in the end it must 
secure the attention of educated men, whatever their own views or 
sympathies may be. 
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A few Comments on Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation ; with some Remarks on 
Vaticanism. By Henry Canon Nevitie. London: Pickering. 


T is much to be regretted that Canon Neville came so late into the 
field with his answer to the “‘ Expostulation,” because thereby it has 
obtained less notice than otherwise must have been the case. Mr. Glad- 
stone simply ignores it, though it came out at least a fortnight before the 
publication of “ Vaticanism.” 

We may perhaps say that it is the most business-like of all the answers to 
Mr. Gladstone. We mean that,—whereas the other writers have enlarged 
on this or that particular part of the “ Expostulation,” and brought out in 
detail and with effect their own opposite views on that part—Canon 
Neville alone has simply grappled one by one with Mr. Gladstone’s suc- 
cessive statements, and said just so much as was necessary for their 
refutation. From no other work would an ordinary reader derive so strong 
a conviction, on Mr. Gladstone’s complete incompetency to treat the theme 
he undertook. Canon Neville has done his work, we may add, with sin- 
gular neatness and point ; and in no other way can we give our readers 
so good an idea of his treatise, as by a series of extracts. 

For instance, every one remembers Mr. Gladstone’s language about the 
Church having “ given up her proud claim of ‘semper eadem.’”” Canon 
Neville replies (p. 18) that she has made no 


“change in faith and falsification of the Catholic theory of ‘semper 
eadem’: for she does not substitute the doctrine of Papal Infallibility for 
the doctrine of Papal Fallibility—that would be a change in faith; but 
she makes Papal Infallibility, which had been always a matter of implicit 
faith, henceforth a matter of explicit faith; and renders the opinion of 
Papal Fallibility no longer tenable” (p. 18). 


Nor in practice has she made any change at all: for, before the Defi- 
nition, 


“the opinion prevailing throughout the Church, and the one according to 
which the Church worked, was that of the Ultramontane school. Errors 
in faith and morals were condemned, doubtful questions were settled—in 
one word, the entire teaching function of the Church proceeded—on the 
principle of Papal Infallibility ” (p. 17). 

“ With the exception of the Gallican period, we have in the whole his- 
tory of the Church no appeal against the Infallibility of the Pope, 
although he was uniformly teaching the Church from the very beginning 
according to that doctrine. Nor, indeed, did the Gallican appeal avail 
much ; for throughout the entire duration of Gallicanism, from the days 
of Gerson to the Vatican Council, however strong the talk it held in the 
schools, it was never able, with all its State influence behind it, to cancel 
or reform a single ex cathedra judgment or decree ” (pp. 23, 4). 

“ Antecedently to, and independently of, the Definition of the Vatican 
Council, we Catholics always held, as of faith, two principles, which 
without it would work very badly together. We held for the Universal 
Church inerrancy in belief ; and for the Pope, in virtue of his Primacy, 
the right of teaching that universal Church. A fallible authority would 
be but a poor teacher for a Church that could not err” (p. 24). 
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“In the list of classic Theologians there is not found the name of a 
single Gallican. As an influential churchman and finished orator, Bossuet 
occupies some —— on that page of French history ; and for his gentleness 
of spirit, and polished scholarship, and noble docility, Fenelon is a man that 
his country should be proud of. But neither of them was a name of weight 
in Catholic schools of Theology. As for the denial of [Papal] Infallibility, 
it was quite open to the Gallicans to deny it at the time, but a sorry face 
indeed they were able to put on their argument against it. In their other 
opinion on the independence, or, as they styled it, the liberties of their 
local Church, they were even more unsuccessful. These were so irrecon- 
cileable with the Primacy and Centreship of unity of the Sovereign Pontiff 
—a doctrine never questioned in the Church—and were so evidently the 
effusions of a state-ridden Theology, that when we say they were broached 
by a portion of the Gallican clergy—thirty-four out of one hundred and 
thirty bishops—in the year 1682, we give nearly their full history. They 
were talked about and boasted of from time to time, but never received 
real Theological defence or support. I remember that it was a common 
exercise of ingenuity with Theological students of thirty years ago to 
endeavour to reconcile the Gallican liberties with the received doctrine of 
the Church, in just the same way that in the days of our philosophy we 
used to harass our brains about the squaring of the circle and the trisection 
of an angle” (pp. 59, 60). 


Mr. Gladstone has talked about what he calls “the old scientific his- 
torical school of theology.” Canon Neville replies :-— 


*‘T have been hearing of Catholic Theological schools since I first took 
an Ethic treatise in my hands, some thirty years ago; but the ‘old, his- 
toric, scientific, and moderate school’ is not amongst them. There are 
the Scotists and the Thomists, the Gallican and the Ultramontane ; and, 
in the matter of grace, the Augustinians, and the Molinists, and the Con- 
gruists ; and in Moral Theology, the Rigorists and the Probabilists, and 
on; but the ‘old, historic, scientific, and moderate??—No; ‘non est 
inventa’” (p. 22). 


Here is Canon Neville’s language on the “ Syllabus” :— 


“The teachings of the Syllabus are not ‘mere opinions of the Pope 
himself,’ nor pious beliefs ‘ paternally recommended to the consideration 
of the faithful.’ No, Mr. Gladstone, but the cordially accepted creed of 

son and daughter of the Church, in the sense in which they emanate 
from the Pope” (p. 54). 


“It is now easy to fix the authoritative character of the condemnation 
of the Propositions of the Syllabus. It is for each Proposition exactly 
that which is found recorded against it in the Letter or Allocution to which 
we are referred. ‘The fact of setting them in order, classifying them, 
issuing them to the Bishops of the Church, together with the Encyclical, 
is an indication of the Pope’s wish that they should be attended to by the 
Bishops, and that the members of their flocks should be warned of their 
erroneons and dangerous nature wherever it may become necessary to do 
so; but it doos not impart to them any additional condemnation or quali- 
fication. In fine, we are bound to hold about them all, that they are 
false, because it is styled a Syllabus of errors, and because they are 
declared to have been condemned in Papal Letters or Allocutions. e are 
bound to hold about each what is taught concerning it in the particular 
Letter or Allocution to which we are referred, according to the teaching 
authority of that Letter or Allocution” (p. 31). 
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Opponents of the Church try to make capital, out of the difference 
between Catholic authorities as to the precise doctrinal value of the 
Syllabus. Here is a vivid illustration of the fact, how little these differ- 
ences amount to. There is not a word, we think, in these two paragraphs, 
which would not on occasion have been uttered by Mgr. Fessler himself ; 
while for practical purposes what more could be desired ? 

As to’ Mr. Gladstone’s various perversions of the Syllabus, there is 
perhaps no writer who has exhibited them in so clear a light as Canon 
Neville. We only wish he had replied in his Appendix to Mr. Gladstone’s 
attempted defence of those perversions. 

Here are some admirable remarks on the famous Decrees of Constance :— 


“The action of the Council was in perfect harmony with what we have 
already written on the Constitution of the Church. Christ’s commission 
is always and unceasingly in force—the Ecclesia audiens is never left 
without an Ecclesia docens. Popes will die like other men; and in pro- 
viding for the succession, delays may happen and difficulties may arise, 
and the election itself may be disputed or may be uncanonical, for the 
electors are neither impeccable nor infallible—and a good deal of time 
must then elapse before mistakes can be corrected, or disputes adjusted— 
and meantime errors and pernicious doctrines may be making havoc 
amongst the faithful: it then devolves on the Church teaching to proceed 
in that form and in that direction in which the Spirit of Truth guides her, 
until the regular order of things shall be again established” (pp. 60, 61). 


In his Appendix, containing various remarks on Mr. Gladstone’s 
** Vaticanism,” Canon Neville reviews with much force and at greater length 
the argument derived by that statesman from the Council of Constance 
(see pp. 127-134). In the course of this review however, occurs the only 
passage of the treatise in which we find difficulty. He argues that the 
“ Decrees of Constance were not intended as dogmatic by those who issued 
them ” ; and so far we are ‘in entire accordance. But he gives this reason : 


“The general rule in the interpretation of GEcumenical Councils is, that 
the doctrine contained in the Chapters or Decrees is not matter of faith, 
unless it be repeated in the Canons and declared necessary to be believed 
under pain of anathema. There appears no reason for using a different 
interpretation with the Council of Constance” (p. 133). 


We would submit to the learned writer with great deference, whether 
this is not too broad a statement. ‘Two instances of exception, and those 
important ones, occur to us at once. At T'rent—as he is of course well 
aware—the Council on several occasions expressed most distinetly the 
definitive character of this or that capitulum, quite irrespectively of any 
anathematizing canon. Then the Florentine Definition of Papal Pre- 
rogatives does not contain any anathematizing canon whatever. No doubt 
the latter Council used the words “we define”; but the Fathers of Con- 
stance used the same word in reference to their own Decree. 

On the whole we should have enjoyed a rare treat in studying the very 
attractive treatise before us; but that the dreariness and weariness of this 
Gladstonian controversy as a whole has incapacitated us from feeling 
much zest in any one of its constituent parts. 
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A Reply to Mr. Gladstone's “ Vaticanism.” By Very Rev. JamEs 
Kavanacu, D.D., President of Carlow College. Dublin: Duffy. 


T is very curious to observe, how every successive antagonist of 
Mr. Gladstone has occupied some special ground of his own, so 
that not one in their number could have been absent without detriment 
to the Catholic cause. This, which is true of the rest, is emphatically true 
of Dr. Kavanagh, who most worthily crowns the list. The particular 
point which the learned writer has elaborated far more than other writers, 
is the universality of Christian belief from the earliest times in the Pope’s 
supremacy and infallibility. Cardinal Manning had treated the same 
theme in his “ Petri Privilegium”: but that treatment was long antecedent 
to the “ Expostulation,” and it was reserved for Dr. Kavanagh therefore 
to meet Mr, Gladstone hand to hand on the subject. He has done this 
with great learning and ability, and our own conviction is entirely with 
him. The doctrine of development is indubitably true, and has an im- 
portant place in history and controversy ; but to our mind that doctrine 
has less applicability on this theme, than on many others. In fact, the two 
dogmata we have mentioned, the Pope’s supremacy and infallibility, had 
undisputed possession—we mean there were no Catholics who held con- 
sistently and methodically any different doctrine whatever—until the great 
schism. 


“ Gallicanism first appeared when, unhappily, Urban VI. and Clement 
VII. were rival claimants for the Papal Chair, and in their straits did 
many things which were not in conformity with ancient discipline. ... 
The agitation thus commenced by the clergy in the reign of Charles VI., 
was cordially seconded by the civil power. ‘The first document in which 
the Gallican liberties in their crude form were put forth was a royal edict 
of Charles VI., dated the 7th of May, 1399, which enacts that the Gallican 
Church should continue to enjoy for the future the liberty, which 
according to the sacred canons, she had from her foundation ” (p. 12). 


That particular dogma, defined in 1870, against which Mr. Gladstone 
most energetically protests,—the Pope’s supreme, immediate, and ordinary 
jurisdiction over the whole Church,—had been the Church’s belief from 
time immemorial :— 


“ Papal jurisdiction was, at all times, episcopal and immediate in the 
Universal Church. Of this there is the fullest evidence in Scripture, 
tradition and Church history. In Chalcedon, Pope Leo is called ‘ Papam 
aut Ecclesiee Universalis episcopum.’ In the letter of the sixth General 
Council to Pope Agatho, we find, ‘Itaque tibi, ut prime sedis antistiti, 
Universalis Ecclesie quid agendum sit reliquimus.’ In the Council of 
Lateran, 649, the Pope is called ‘Toto orbe apostolico universalem ponti- 
ficem.’ In 512 the Bishops of the east, writing to Pope Symmachus say, 
* Quotidie a sacro doctore tuo Petro doceris oves Christi per totum habita- 
bilem mundum creditas tibi pascere.”? In the fourth Council of Lateran, 
can. V., ‘Disponente Domino supra omnes alias ordinarie potestatis 
habere principatum.’ In Florence, ‘Traditam esse Romano Pontifici 
in beato Petro plenam potestatem pascendi regendi et gubernandi eccle- 
siam Universalem.’? Council of Trent, sess. XI1V., cap. VII., ‘ Unde 
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meritd pontifices maximi pro suprema potestate sibi in ecclesia universa 
tradita causas aliquas criminum graviores suo potuerunt peculiari judicio 
reservare. 

“Tt is useless to urge this point farther, The Pope at all times 
vindicated to himself, and exercised, the identical jurisdiction which was 
defined in the Vatican Council : and if any theologian or canonist denied 
that the jurisdiction of the Pope was supreme, immediate, and ordinary, 
he was summarily condemned ” (pp. 16, 17). 


So likewise as to Papal infallibility :— 


“ Gerson, who was one of the earliest patrons of the doctrine, admits 
that up to the time of the Council of Constance, all who denied the 
Infallibility of the Pope, were condemned for heretical tendencies. I 
quote his words: ‘ Before the celebration of this holy Council of Con- 
stance, this tradition or doctrine so swayed the minds of writers, that 
the teacher of opposite opinions was aes suspected or condemned for 
heretical tendencies. 

“If the infallibility was not of faith, those who condemned it would 
not be suspected of heretical tendencies: and yet Mr. Gladstone, to use 
his own phrase, says it was set up by Leo X. Major, another patron 
of Gallican opinions, says, ‘The opposite doctrine our University of 
Paris has held stncE THE DAYS OF THE CouNcIL oF ConstancE.’ Here 
is the date of the birth of the Gallican error—‘THE DAYS OF THE 
Counci, oF Constance ’—and but for this error, we probably never 
would have had the definition of the Vatican Council. The heresy of 
Arius called forth the voice of the Church in the definition of Nicea. 
The error of the Gallicans called forth the definition of the Vatican, 
which but repeats and formulizes the faith of the Universal Church 
since the days of St. Peter” (pp. 37, 38). 


The body of Irish Catholics never departed from the traditional 
doctrine :— 

“ The prevalence of the Gallican opinion in Ireland amongst the Bishops 
at that period, did not express the faith of the people. When Maynooth 
College was founded, many of its first professors were French priests who 
were driven from France by the Revolution. They taught this Gallican 
opinion to the clergymen educated there. In consequence of the persecu- 
tion, many Irish priests were educated in French colleges, and brought 
back the erroneous doctrine which then tainted the French Church. But 
at any period of our history, if you told a pious Irish Catholic layman, that 
the Pope, the head of the Church of God, Christ’s Vicar on earth, could 
teach heresy to the faithful when speaking as Pope to the Universal Church, 
Paddy would regard the doctrine as rank heresy, and tell you it smelled 
strongly of Martin Luther” (pp. 45, 46). 

What we have mentioned is perhaps Dr. Kavanagh’s most characteristic 
merit: viz., that he has so ably and distinctly set forth the extremely strong 
traditional testimony, which can be cited for the Vatican Definition. His 
treatise has other great excellences also; but before we proceed to com- 
memorate them, we will frankly mention two particulars on which we 
are less in sympathy with his teaching. Thus his view of “medieval 
society ” (p.9), is very different from that, which seems to us the true one, 
and which we have set forth in our own comments on Mr, Gladstone. 
Dr. Kavanagh thinks, that the Church should have aimed exclusively at 
“sanctifying the world,” and not “aspired to the uncongenial function of 
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ruling it.’ To us it seems, that she cannot duly sanctify it without in 
some sense ruling it; and that any given medieval Pope would have 
been a traitor to the spiritual order, had he confined his intervention to 
the purely spiritual order. We may refer to F. Newman’s admirable 
chapter on “the Papal Church,” in illustration and defence of what we 
would say. 

Then as regards the Syllabus. The Pope complimented the late F. 
Schrader for a treatise which he wrote on the Syllabus, and also the late 
Bishop Fessler for a treatise which incidentally expressed an opinion on 
the Syllabus. Dr. Kavanagh thinks the former fact of no account (p. 23), 
but the latter fact of decisive account (p. 36). We think F. Newman’s is 
the more equitable mode of harmonising the two: the Pope, he says, 
thereby “ makes neither” view “ dogmatic, but both allowable” (Appen- 
dix, p. 146). For our own part however, as we have said in our article 
on Bishop Fessler, we can see no appreciable practical difference, between 
that Prelate’s view of the Syllabus and the opinion that it was issued 
ex cathedré. What is of much more practical importance is a question 
on which we, for our part, agree with Mgr. Fessler, F. Newman, and Dr. 
Kavanagh ; while we are unable to follow F. Schrader, if Mr. Gladstone 
(a very large “if”) rightly represents him. We hold that propositions 
are condemned by the Pope in that sense in which the condemned 
writer employs them; and in our view accordingly,—as regards any 
proposition condemned in the Syllabus—such condemnation by no means 
necessarily implies, that the contradictory of that proposition is true in 
the ordinary sense of words. Dr. Kavanagh has set forth this view 
distinctly in p. 20; he mentions also, that the number of Pontifically 
condemned propositions from the time of Leo X. to that of Pius IX. is 
about seven hundred ; and he adds, that these condemnations “form a 
vast body of Catholic doctrine.” 

No other writer perhaps has set forth, so clearly as Dr. Kavanagh, the 
impossibility of the Vatican Definitions having affected the Catholic’s 
civil allegiance. Take Papal infallibility for instance :-— 

“Before the Vatican Council, the dogmatic decrees of the Pope, to 
become articles of Catholic faith, required the tacit consent of the Church ; 
since the Council this consent is not necessary : but as Catholics received 
and obeyed the Papal decrees with equal alacrity before the Vatican 
Council and subsequently, how can the decree of that Council possibly 
affect their civil allegiance? This is the sole difference of the defining 
power before and after the Council. I should be glad to hear Mr. Glad- 
stone show how it can have any practical bearing on the duty of civil 
allegiance. 

‘“* Whether I believe a defined doctrine sanctioned by the consent of the 
Church, or believe it on the sole authority of the Pope independently of 
that consent, cannot practically affect my individual conduct. If the 
defined doctrine is the same, it will affect my civil allegiance in the same 
manner, whether I believe it on the authority of the Pope alone, or believe 
it on the authority of the Pope sanctioned by the tacit consent of the 
Church ” (p. 7). 


As to Papal supremacy, our author points out with irrefragable com- 
pleteness (pp. 8-19), that the Popes for centuries have exercised the 
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very power defined in 1870. If the civil allegiance of Catholics was 
not thereby affected before, how can it be thereby affected now ? 

Dr. Kavanagh’s style is very attractive indeed, and we wish we had 
space for more extracts. We will content ourselves with his conclusion, 
which is extremely important, and bears thinking of again and again. 


“Mr. Gladstone sincerely loves human liberty, restrained by Christian 
morality and elevated by Christian faith. It is strange he does not see 
that the principle of authority alone can save us from either anarchy or 
despotism. Constitutionalism, he will say, is our refuge. In its way it is 
very good, but could it survive the wreck of Christian faith, could it 
survive the enlightenment and sense of moral obligation which Christian 
faith diffuses? In a population degraded by ignorance and irreligion, 
what is constitutionalism but a clumsy instrument of oppression? With 
the present state of England before him, Mr. Gladstone’s faith in con- 
stitutionalism must be sadly shaken. He gave political power to the 
masses, and they used it to return to office their hereditary oppressors, 
No—without religion and knowledge widely diffused amongst the people, 
constitutionalism, as the guardian of human liberty, is impossible. If you 
have knowledge widely Fitfused without religion, a constitutional govern- 
ment will become a communistic republic or a military despotism. If you 
have ignorance without religion, constitutionalism will become the parent 
of absolutism. Constitutionalism cannot be the permanent guardian of 
liberty, except in a population enlightened and religious ; enlightenment 
and religion, widely diffused among the masses, are impossible without the 
aid and co-operation of the Catholic Church, which essentially rests on 
Papal authority. 

“ Mr. Gladstone then, in assailing the authority of the Pope, is under- 
mining the very foundation of human liberty, and bringing back the world 
as far as he can to the despotism and rottenness of Paganism. All who 
study the social problem must see that human liberty must rest on religion 
and knowledge ; without the principle of authority, religion is impossible ; 
and without religion knowledge but makes men more accomplished in 
wickedness and more difficult to govern. ‘he authority of human law is 
the guardian of social order. The authority of human law rests on the 
divine, of which God’s Church is constituted the legitimate interpreter. 
The Church speaks by the voice of her divinely constituted head—the 
Pore or Rome” (pp. 87, 88). 


Our readers will have observed in the “Tablet” of April 24 a brief 
explanation put forth by Dr. Kavanagh of what he had said on clan- 
destine marriages. 


Readings from the Old Testament. By Very Rev. J. G. Wenunam, Canon 
of Southwark. London: Burns & Oates. 1875. 


{VERY Catholic must feel himself indebted to Canon Wenham for the 

* Readings from the Old Testament,” of which the first and second 

parts are contained in the volume before us. ‘The first part treats of 
“ The Patriarchs; or, the Old Testament History from the beginning to 
the birth of Moses, i.e. from B.C. 4004 to B.C. 1571, a period of 2433 
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years.” The second part treats of “ The Israelites; or, history of God’s 
chosen people from the birth of Moses to the end of the Judges, i.e. from 
B.C. 1571 to 1075, a period of 496 years.” Although intended especially 
for the use of students, this work is acceptable to all, inasmuch as a “ know- 
ledge of the Holy Scripture is suitable and useful to the Christian, and 
expected from the man of education. And when, as at present, the 
intellect is carefully instructed in many things, it is important that 
religious knowledge also should be thorough and complete.” 

It is by no means desirable to put the Bible itself into the hands of the 
ordinary student. “It is too long and too intricate for him readily to 
make out a eonsecutive history. He cannot learn it al], and wants the 
knowledge of what he may best leave out. Moreover, the difficulties he 
will continually meet, and which are studiously brought out by modern 
thinkers, will make him say with the Ethiopian, when Philip the deacon 
asked him “ Understandest thou what thou readest?” “How can I, unless 
some one show me?” “A certain amount both of learning and discretion 
are needful for reading the Ol4 Testament with profit.” “The child must 
begin by Bible stories, or a manual of Sacred History ; but this is not enough 
for more advanced scholars. They require not only a more complete know- 
ledge of the history than can be obtained from a summary, but, still more, 
some acquaintance with the beautiful language of the Holy Scripture 
itself.’ Canon Wenham has used the English version of the Holy 
Scriptures which has already been published with ecclesiastical authority, 
and has illustrated his work with notes from Kenrick and other writers 
and various maps. Indeed, the more we see of these “ Readings from the 
Old Testament,” the more are we convinced that the work has been to its 
author a labour of love, and is calculated to win its way into every Catholic 
family where the English language is spoken, and to become the vade-mecum 
of every Priest, Paterfamilias, Student, and Teacher. 





The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. New Translation, 
edited by Rev. Marcus Dons, D.D. Vol. XJ. Tractates on S. John, 
vol. 2. Translated by Rev. James Innes. Vol. XII. The Anti- 
Pelagian Works, vol. 2. ‘Translated by Perrr Howmes, D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1874. 


FYXUE volumes of this excellent and trustworthy translation of 

S. Augustine continue to appear as rapidly as the trouble and care 
involved in such an undertaking will allow. Of the two new volumes, one 
contains the second half of the Discourses on S. John. Of this amazing 
work, so full of theology, mysticism, morality, and the saint’s peculiar 
eloquence, students know something, the Catholic clergy are familiar 
with short extracts in the Breviary, and the general reading world has 
hardly heard. It is scarcely to be expected that the present translation 
will go very far to make such a book popular. S. Augustine, no doubt, 
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might be translated so as to read easily, by some master hand who could 
first understand his thought, and then paraphrase his expression without 
changing the thought. But the present translation must have been 
postponed indefinitely if the publishers had waited till they found such a 
man. The company of translators engaged by Dr. Dods have aimed at 
fair English and fidelity, and so much they have generally attained. They 
would be the first to admit that the result is but a feeble and washed- 
out reproduction of the original. Their work is very valuable all the 
same. Many of the men who wield enormous influence over middle-class 
religious opinion, that is to say, the Anglican clergy and the Dissenting 
ministers of various denominations, in England and in Scotland, who 
would hardly have taken the trouble to seek out and buy a Latin copy of 
S. Augustine, will be tempted to place on their shelves these handsome 
volumes of the English translation. And we have no doubt that, even if 
they do not study them very profoundly, they will gain many impulses in 
the right direction; they will feel that Christian teaching and religious 
living have a history, and cannot be formulated offhand by the Spurgeon 
or Moody of the hour ; they will see, especially, that the great mind of the 
fourth century thought that the “Church” and the sacramental system 
were of the very core of Christianity. 

Even Catholics, who rightly claim to inherit the faith of S. Augustine, 
will meet with many things in such a book as the Tractates on S. John, 
which will make them feel what is meant by the “growth” of a living 


organism like the Church. Take, for instance, the way in which S. 
Augustine comments on the Passion of Our Lord. It is not too much to 
say that there is not, in all the one hundred and twenty-four Tractates, a 
single line of what would now pass for “devotion.” The following short 
reflection is all he has to say on the scourging and the crowning with 
thorns. 


“Thus were fulfilled the very things which Christ had foretold of 
Himself; thus were the martyrs moulded for the endurance of all that 
their persecutors should be pleased to inflict ; thus, by concealing for a 
time the terror of His power, He commended to us the prior imitation of 
His patience ; thus the kingdom which was not of this world overcame 
that proud world, not by the ferocity of fighting but by the humility of 
suffering ; and thus the grain of corn that was yet to be multiplied was 
sown amid the horrors of shame, that it might come to fruition amid the 
wonders of glory ” (p. 495). 


In the discourses which cover the account of the Crucifixion, S. Augustine 
treats at some length of the “hour” at which Jesus was crucified, and of 
the division of His garments among the executioners, clearing up obscurities 
in the narrative, reconciling discrepancies, and explaining the mystical 
sense of the sacred narrative. He dwells, also, on such important matters 
as the piercing of the side of Jesus, and His burial in a new sepulchre. 
But the only passage in which there is any apparent warmth is the 
following, in which he speaks of the carrying of the Cross. 


“A grand spectacle! but if it be impiety that is the onlooker, a grand 
laughing-stock ; if piety, a grand mystery ; if impiety be the onlooker, a 
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grand demonstration of ignominy ; if piety, a grand bulwark of faith ; if 
it is impiety that looketh on, it laughs at the King bearing, in place of His 
kingly rod, the tree of His punishment ; if it is piety, it sees the king 
bearing the tree for His own Crucifixion, which He was yet to affix even 
on the foreheads of kings, exposed to the contemptuous glances of the 
impious in connection with that wherein the hearts of saints were thereafter 
to glory ” (p. 503). 

In the lines here quoted, and in the whole commentary, there is a 
strong glow as of fire which is covered up; but the flame never bursts 
out. It seems to be that the history of the Passion was, in the fourth 
century, not so much a pious meditation, as an historical fact which only 
half the world believed. Christian preachers, therefore, spoke of it in 
terms of polemical argument or in words of explanation ; and when they 
drew inferences or pointed to conclusions, it was rather to strengthen the 
proofs of the Christian Church and Sacramental system, or to establish 
Christian morality, than to inflame private devotion. Warmth of sen- 
sible devotion is, doubtless, a great grace; and it must have been a 
frequent grace in the times of martyrdom and persecution. But as re- 
gards the ordinary, normal Christian life, it seems to be much more 
common now than in early times; and it may perhaps be said that the 
spiritual life has been gradually developing greater sensible devotion 
during the whole time Christianity has lasted. There are reasons for 
this ; one is the gradually increasing “ sensibility ’”’ which civilized nations 
acquire—a sensibility which develops the softer emotions as the rougher 
ones die out ; and the other is the increasingly vivid way in which such 
subjects as the Incarnation and the Passion are analyzed, depicted, and 
realized, in each succeeding generation. Tender devotion began to get 
common when the hermits and solitaries taught the world what “ medi- 
tation’? was. The monks and nuns who, in the middle age, wrote down 
the thoughts of their hours of prayer, gave the Church new pictures and 
developed a new language. And so, what with the devout analysis of 
saints, the growing self-consciousness of mankind, the printing-press, and 
the thousand adjuncts of modern civilization, we have to-day arrived at 
books and sermons such as S. Augustine never foresaw ; and the grace of 
God leads men to the heavens by the one kind as by the other. But it is 
useful and healthy to drink, from time to time, the waters that Augustine 
struck from the rock in the days when the nations were coming in, and 
the Church was gathering strength. 

It may, perhaps, be fancy, but it seems to us that Mr. Innes has hardly 
been so careful of good English in these volumes as he might have been. 
To translate “ famulatus” by “ handmaid-relationship ” may be necessary, 
but it is unfortunate. Fervet ignominia, frigescat invidia seems to be 
spoiled by “ His ignominy is at the boiling-point, let your ill-will sink to 
zero.” And why does he call the handmaid who challenged S. Peter a 
“lady’s-maid”? S. Augustine merely says ancilla; and if this servant 
is qualified at all, she ought to be called a “portress” (ancilla ostiaria), 
classical usage notwithstanding. We had noted a few more instances of 
the same kind, but it would be ungracious to insist upon them. 
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Life of S. Paul of the Cross. By the late Hon. and Rev. Father Ianati1us 
SPencER, Passionist. London: Lane & Son. 1875. 


N his preface to the “ Life of S, Paul of the Cros:,” Cardinal Manning 
says, that “‘no preface can be needed to introduce to the faithful in 
England the name and life of a saint, already dear to them for his love of 
England, and for the labours of his sons among us.” “ The name of S. 
Paul of the Cross,” as his Eminence further says, “ was made familiar to 
us in England by the venerable Father Dominick, who, on the mountains 
of Italy, felt his heart burn within him to preach the Passion of Jesus 
Christ in England, and whose Mission to England came, as he believed, 
by aspecial impulse from God.” “F, Dominick was chosen by God to 
bring into the Catholic unity, during his short Apostolate, many of the 
first fruits of the return to faith in England. How closely the name of 
S. Paul of the Cross has been thereby linked to the future of our country 
and people, generations to come will know.” In Ireland also, the name 
of S. Paul is a household word. The children of S. Patrick, ever 
faithful to Holy Church, revere the ‘ Holy Fathers,’ as they call the sons 
of S. Paul, and no retreats are ever more diligently followed than those 
given by the Passionists in Ireland. Cardinal Manning reminds us 
“that the devotions of the Church are inspirations of the Holy Ghost,” 
and that “this Spirit of Light and Healing has inspired His servants with 
three devotions to the Personal Love and Sorrows of our Divine Master; 
namely, the Sacred Heart, the Seven Effusions of the Most Precious 
Blood, and the Five Sacred Wounds. Blessed Margaret Mary, the vene- 
rable Del Bufalo, and S. Paul of the Cross, have been chosen of God to 
give to these three mysteries of the Incarnation and Passion of Jesus a 
distinct form and widespread diffusion. It is not without a Divine 
guidance that these three devotions should have made their home in 
England. If England is to be once more convinced that the perfect 
‘truth as it is in Jesus,’ is to be found only in the Catholic Church, it will 
be by a revived faith in the mission and office of the Holy Ghost. If it is to 
be persuaded to take up the Cross, and to renounce the world which now 
reigns over our people, it will be by the love and power of the Passion of 
Jesus. The English people still believe that the Son of God ‘came into 
this world to save sinners,’ and that He died for them one by one. .... 
It is this that S. Paul of the Cross holds up once more to a people 
who already believe it, but who, through a singular craft of Satan, are 
beguiled to turn away from the Church of Jesus Christ, lest it should 
lead them to forget His Divine Presence and to dishonour his Redeeming 
Blood. This is a masterpiece of deceit which, for three hundred years, 
has so held the eyes of our people that, while they have Him by their 
side, they do not recognize His presence or His voice. It is to dispel this 
spiritual illusion that S. Paul of the Cross comes into England with 
Jesu Christi Passio upon his heart. They who really love it, will listen. 
They who listen will know that the redeeming power of the Most Precious 
Blood, the love of the Sacred Heart, the generosity of His bitter Passion, 
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the full sovereign forgiveness of every contrite heart, is preached by 
none so as it is preached by the humblest Catholic priest; and that 
the Catholic Church alone can say, in all the fulness of its meaning : 
§ With Christ I am nailed to the Cross.” ..... After S, Paul and his 
brother John Baptist had been ordained by His Holiness Pope Benedict 
XIIL., they spent some time at S, Gallicano with their patron Cardinal 
Corradini, who became convinced that “God called Paul another way, 
and intended to employ him in other works for His glory; and so, wise 
and enlightened as he was, he made a sacrifice with goodwill to the 
designs of God, of the love which he had for the two brothers and of the 
spiritual benefit which the hospital received from them. He obtained for 
them from Pope Clement XII. a brief by which the title of Hospitality 
by which they had been ordained, was commuted into that of the Holy 
Missions, and he then gave them leave to return to their beloved solitude 
at Mount Argentaro. They found the hermitage of the Annunciation in 
the occupation of others; and so, with the permission of the Bishop of 
Soana, they fixed their abode in another, under the title of S. Antonio. 
They had not been long here, before several subjects came to take the 
habit of the rising Institute. Their life at S. Antonio is thus described 
by a lay brother :—““ The hermitage,” he says, “consisted of a little 
church and two rooms, one above the other. In the upper room, all slept 
on little sacks of straw, raised upon boards above the brick floor, each of 
these beds being divided from its neighbour by a curtain of cloth. At 
midnight we used to rise and go into the church, where the fathers recited 
Matins, and we lay brothers said the Rosary and other prayers. After 
Matins all together made an hour of mental prayer, at the end of 
which, four times a week, we took the discipline. After choir those who 
wished returned again to rest; others were employed in study or some 
other good occupation, In the morning they got up again before light, and 
went into the church to say Prime and Tierce ; after which came “another 
hour of mental prayer. The priest then said Mass. When they had 
made their thanksgiving they remained some time in the lower room 
reading or writing ; then they took their writings with them, and went 
each by himself into the wood, while we lay brothers remained employed 
at home in various ways, working in a little garden that we had, 
making up faggots, and cooking a few vegetables in a little shed opposite 
the door of the hermitage, which served us for a kitchen. About an hour 
before noon, all returned to the hermitage, and went into church for Sext 
and None. Then we went to dinner. This consisted of pieces of bread, 
of all sorts, begged as alms, a little wine with plenty of water, some broth 
made of vegetables, and a little plate of salt or fresh fish, given us for 
charity. After the meal we remained a little time together for recreation, 
and thén each one again took his writings with him, and went to study in 
the wood by himself, after first reciting Vespers. About an hour before 
sunset they returned to say Compline, after which we all spent an hour 
in mental prayer, and then said the Rosary. In winter they had another 
hour’s study, after which came collation, for we fasted every day excepting 
festivals. On Easter-day, Whit Sunday, Christmas-day, and other great 
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solemnities of the year, they sang Mass and Vespers, and on those days we 
had eggs and white meats . . . . In fine, the life which F. Paul led made 
him look like an angel in human form, a most austere penitent, a saint.” 
“To the great sorrow of the blessed founder, his first disciples forsook 
him, some after a few months, others at a later period. With some of 
them the reason for this was their want of generosity and constancy, 
with others that their health would not endure a life of such solitude 
and self-denial” ; however, God sent him “ other companions of a higher 
stamp.” The first Retreat of the Congregation was founded at Orbetello, 
with the consent of Cardinal Altieri, Abbot of S. Vincent and S. Anas- 
tasius, and for twelve years they laboured in this and the neighbouring 
dioceses with great fruit. Our limited space will not allow us to give the 
details of the wonderful miracles with which S. Paul of the Cross was 
favoured in his various missions, especially at Orbetello, in eos we 
version of heretics, &c.; for these details we are obliged to refer? our 
readers to this most interesting and remarkable life, which overflows with 
miraculous events. We cannot, however, refrain from referring to S. 
Paul’s love for England, and his desire for her conversion to the faith of 
her forefathers, a love and desire so deeply shared by F. Dominick, F. 
Ignatius, and all his sons who are now labouring in the English Missions, 
*‘ There is no telling how many tears he shed, how many sighs he breathed 
out to Heaven, how many prayers he put up to God, for the return of 
England to the Catholic Church. Often he used to say, with great 
feeling : ‘ Ah, England, England, let us pray for England! I could not 
help doing it even if I wished ; for as soon as I begin to pray, that unhappy 
kingdom comes before me. It is now fifty years that I have been praying 
for the conversion of England. I do it every morning in the Holy Mass. 
What may be God’s intentions concerning that kingdom I know not ; per- 
haps He will yet have mercy on it, and the day will come when He will 
by His goodness bring it to the true faith. Well, let us pray for this bless- 
ing, and leave it in God’s hands.” 

One day, when he was ill, the infirmarian came into his room, and 
found him as in an ecstasy ; he had to shake him three times at least before 
he came to himself. He then exclaimed, “Oh, where was I just now ? 
I was in spirit in England, considering its great martyrs of times past, 
and praying God for that kingdom.” It pleased God in part to console 
His servant; it being recorded that one morning, after celebrating Mass, 
and praying for the conversion of the English, he said, with great joy : 
“Oh, what have I seen? my religious in England!” and he was not 
mistaken, for one of his children, Father Dominick of the Mother of 
God, a religious distinguished for learning, virtue, and zeal, who in- 
herited the spirit of his blessed father, continued for twenty-seven years, 
praying and making others pray for the conversion of that island, ardently 
desiring to go there to labour and die in so holy a cause. He told one of 
his fellow-religious, who was a student of theology under his direction, 
that this desire consumed him, and that the Blessed Virgin, in a vision, 
had consoled him with the assurance that his desires would one day be 
gratified. “ After all those years of prayers and desires, he went to Eng- 
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land in the year 1841, under circumstances which seemed almost miracu- 
lous. For the space of about eight years he laboured with immense zeal, 
reconciled to Holy Church a number of Protestants, and among them 
several persons of the first rank for learning and consideration. He founded 
there three houses, and thus England became one of the provinces of our 
Institute. His name became famous in that kingdom among Catholics, who 
all looked on him as a man of apostolic character and a holy religious. In 
the midst of his labours—in the year 1849—it pleased God to call him to 
his eternal reward, after having realized in his person, at least, what the 
blessed founder had seen in spirit, that is, his children labouring with 
success for the return of that nation to the bosom of the Church.” The 
devotion of S. Paul of the Cross to the Passion of Jesus Christ and the 
Most Holy Eucharist was indeed remarkable, and this spirit seems to per- 
vade the whole of his congregation. His advice to all was to begin the 
day “ with meditating a quarter of an hour every morning, before you 
leave your room, or at least to make some reflections on Jesus Christ in 
His Passion ; and you will see that being thus penetrated, first one day, 
then another, with such thoughts as these—a God scourged! a God 
crowned with thorns! a God nailed to the cross! you will sin no more ; 
nay, you will become saints. By means of these reflections,’ he would 
add, “I have converted the most obstinate sinners, bandits, and all sorts, 
who, coming afterwards again ‘to confession, such was the change of their 
life, that I did not find matter for absolution, because they had been regu- 
lar in meditating on the Passion of Jesus Christ, as I had recommended to 
them.” After fifty years spent in giving Missions, Father Paul died in 
1775, and was canonized in 1864. 


Stories of the Saints for Children. Vol.2. By M.F.S. 
London: Washbourne. 1875, 


HESE “Stories of the Saints” will doubtless be pleasant and instruc- 
tive recreation for children. The legends are well selected ; though 
we miss one or two with which we were familiar in former days. The 
authoress seems to have placed the open conversion of S. Alexandra at a 
more recent date than its actual occurrence. She appears to have attri- 
buted, it to the destruction of the idols in the temple of Apollo by S. 
George, rather than acknowledging the fact of the Empress having been 
long, not, as she says, a concealed Christian, but an acknowledged believer 
in Christianity. S. Alexandra, on witnessing this miracle of the destruc- 
tion of the idols, acarn confessed her faith, and was martyred by order of 
Diocletian. The sketches of the lives of S. Roch, the benefactor of 
Plaisance ; of S. Zita, the humble servant girl, the patroness of Lucca; of 
S. Walburga and S. Winefride, dear to every English girl who loves her 
religion, and is guided by its holy precepts,—will be read with delight by 
every child. 
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THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM’S REPLY TO MR. GLADSTONE. 
To the Editor of the “Dustin Review.” 


Sir,—In your kind notice of my reply to Mr, Gladstone’s Expostulation 
there are two inferences drawn from my words which, as they were not in 
my mind, I know you will have the goodness to let me rectify. 

1, When I say that “other errors, milder but dangerous, sprang as 
remnants of De la Mennais’s teaching at a later period,” I do not refer to 
any “school of Montalembert ” ; I do not even mention his name. I refer 
to the school of Traditionalists. I expressly say of De la Mennais, that 
“his distinguished followers left him to stand alone in his resistance.” 
Montalembert’s line was not theological, but political. 

2. You say “the Bishop is very express on the authority of the Syllabus,” 
&c. And in reviewing Dr. Newman’s letter, you say of the Syllabus : “ For 
ourselves we have always held what the Bishop of Birmingham expresses ; 
that it is certainly an ex-cathedré pronouncement.” But what I do say, 
neither more nor less, is this : At p. 8 I say the Bishops assembled at Rome, 
in their joint address, solemnly accepted the doctrines of the Pontiff, and I 
give the passage from their address, At p. 66, treating of the Syllabus 
expressly, I speak of its propositions as embodied from the Papal documents, 
and as thus embodied from the Papal documents confirmed by the Bishops 
who had promulgated the documents themselves. But I say nothing about 
ex-cathedré in connection with the Syllabus, What I say is that “the 
letter of Cardinal Antonelli simply authenticates them.” 

I have always considered those propositions as deriving their force from 
the documents from which they are extracted, and their sense from the 
context of the originals. Since I wrote my pamphlet I find that Bishop 
Fessler, in his reply to Dr. Schulte, takes the same view. 

Wishing you every blessing,—I remain, Sir, your faithful servant in 
Christ, : 

BirmisenamM, Feb. 1, 1875.  W. B. ULLATHORNE. 


[We regret profoundly that we so seriously misunderstood the Bishop on 
the two matters to which he refers. We make the best reparation in our 
power by printing his letter. } 





THE SOVEREIGNTY IN MODERN STATES. 


[It is of course quite impossible for us as a general rule to publish 
reasoned replies to our articles. But in beginning our article of last October 
on “The Sovereignty in Modera States,” we expressed our sense that our 
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views might give pain “to many most excellent Catholics,’ and added that 
“we would give every possible attention to whatever they might urge against 
us.” Under these circumstances we have great pleasure in inserting the 
lettcr which here follows. We may possibly give a few words of reply in 
our next number. } 


Srr,— Since you have been so good as to allow me to address to you some 
remarks by way of criticism on the article in your last October number, 
entitled “ The Sovereignty in Modern States,” &c., I cannot do better than 
begin by stating that there is much in the article with which I quite agree. 
I need hardly say that I agree with the doctrine that there is no one form of 
civil government more than another expressly authorized by God. For 
myself, I greatly prefer a kingly government, but I believe that every govern- 
ment, when once legitimately constituted, enjoys the Divine sanction. As 
regards the origin of civil government, not being myself a theologian, I cannot 
venture to dispute what you state to be the universal opinion of Catholic 
theologians—that sovereignty does not come immediately from God, but 
through the people. I had thought that some theologians held the contrary 
opinion. I do not however know that this is a question of any great 
practical importance, since all hold that, in whatever way civil sovereignty 
was originally conferred, the people are bound to submit to it. With great 
deference to those who know so much more than myself in these matters, I 
would nevertheless state my own impression—that sovereignty simply grew 
out of the old patriarchal system of government by a gradual process of 
development. The father of a family, according to the natural law impressed 
by God on the heart of man, governed his children, and the powerful and 
wealthy father gathered round him not only his own but also other families, 
his dependents and servants, and their children: so he became a great 
patriarch, and the chief of a tribe, as we see exemplified in Holy Scripture 
in the case of Abraham. As the population increased, or as circumstances 
called for it, certain chiefs would probably choose one among their number 
to be their supreme chief, or this latter might by the force of arms, or by his 
practical sagacity, or by his superior wealth, or in other ways, compel or 
induce the others to submit to him ; and here you at once have the primitive 
king. I imagine that republics arose later, and in their first commencement 
were either a reaction against the excessive strain of the king’s or chief’s 
power, or else an outburst of that rebellious spirit, so dear to corrupt human 
nature ; whichever way you please to view it. Furthermore, I admit the 
main thesis of your article (though perhaps not for the same reasons that 
you give), which is that the Count de Chambord cannot claim the throne of 


France as being his by indefeasible right. I should have been delighted to 


see him proclaimed king, and I pity the blindness of the majority of the 
French people who could not see what was for their good ; but I do not 


think that he has an absolute right to the crown, considering all the existent 


circumstances. Whether Charles X. was justly deposed or not (about which 
I will hereafter say something), in the first place the event occurred nearly 
forty-five years ago, and the generatian who perpetrated the deed have fully 
passed away, and, in fact, according to the common caleulation of thirty 
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years for a generation, the time of one generation and half has elapsed ; the 
Count de Chambord never was himself. king (de facto), and was indeed a 
ehild at the time of the revolution ; besides all which, it appears to me that 
France is an utterly disorganized country, one in which the old landmarks 
have been thrown down, and the whole fabric of society upset ; and in such a 
country it is not easy to say what is strictly right or wrong, or whether any 
legitimate authority, in the rigid sense of the word, exists at all. So if I had 
had the honour of being one of the Count de Chambord’s advisers, I should 
have recommended him to waive any claim on the ground of indefeasible 
legitimate right, to say nothing whatever about the colour of his flag, but, on 
the other hand, to insist on being a real king, if he was made king at all, and 
not a mere puppet, registering the orders of his ministers, in a so-called 
constitutional monarchy. The Count de Chambord has done otherwise, and 
I fear he has lost the crown of France—a much more grievous loss to the 
nation than to himself. 

Thus you will perceive that I in many respects agree with your article ; 
but there are one or two points on which I widely differ from it. And I 
will first take what you say about the Government of England, and return 
afterwards to the question of legitimacy in France. You say that “ it would 
be talking like a baby to say in serious argument that the monarch is 
sovereign [in Great Britain]; no, the sovereignty is manifestly vested in 
Monarch, Lords, and Commons,” &c. AJso you say, “ In popular language, 
no doubt, the Queen is often called Sovereign ; but to press this fact in 
argument would be to build science on a pun.” Now I am not a constitu- 
tional lawyer, but I feel bound to say that, so far as I do in any degree 
understand the constitution of my native country, the thing strikes me quite 
differently. The Queen is not merely sovereign in popular parlance, but she 
is legally and constitutionally termed so. The Oath of Allegiance in England 
is not sworn (as in some Continental states), to a charter or a constitution, 
but to the king or queen. The subject who takes it, swears “ true allegiance 
to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors,” &c. And, again, 
to illustrate the use of the word sovereign, every juryman sworn in a court of 
justice in a case of felony takes the oath as follows: “ You shall well and 
truly try and true deliverance make between our Sovereign Lady the Queen 
and the prisoners at the bar, whom you shall have in charge,” &c. And the 
witnesses are sworn in the same way: “The evidence that you shall give 
before the Court and Jury sworn between our Sovereign Lady the Queen 
and the prisoners at the bar, shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” Then look at the terms in which Acts of Parliament are 
worded ; they all run in some such language as this: “Be it therefore 
enacted by the Queen’s [or King’s] Most Excellent Majesty by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in 
Parliament assembled, that,” &c. 

It is curious that during the recent discussion about the Vatican Decrees, 
raised by Mr. Gladstone, a writer in the “Times,” who (being apparently a 
lawyer) might have known better, made an objection to the Decrees of the 
Council on the ground of their being promulgated by the Pope speaking in 
his own person, though “Sacrosanctoapprobante Concilio.” He seemed to 
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be ignorant of the fact that Acts of Parliament in England run in the terms 
which I have quoted,— an almost exactly parallel case. 

In a periodical which stands so high in point of learning as the Dusitix 
Review, we surely do not expect to find the popular fallacy that the three 
Estates of the Realm are the Queen, Lords, and Commons. You of course 
do not hold this common but erroneous notion ; yet your language (if I may 
venture to say so) looks strangely like it, so much so as to be easily liable to 
misinterpretation. The three Estates of the Realm known to the English 
Constitution are the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the Commons, 
and these, when assembled in Parliament, are the great Constitutional Council 
of the Sovereign. 

In the hypothetical case you put of a future king attempting to govern 
illegally by force, it appears to me that, however wrong he might be, he 
could be no rebel ; the king can do no legal wrong, though the persons who 
aét illegally by his orders are no doubt responsible. In practice it could 
not happen ; for not only are the taxes, and the purposes to which they are to 
be applied, in great measure voted annually, so that the machinery of Govern- 
ment could not be carried on unless Parliament were sitting, but not even 
could military violence be used to enforce the payment of illegal imposts, for 
the Mutiny Act (on which the existence of the army as an organized body 
is founded) is also voted annually, and renewed from year to year. In fact, 
the House of Commons have usurped practically the sovereignty, which 
strictly speaking they delegate to a body, unknown to the old English Con- 
stitution, which is called the Cabinet ; and the successive sovereigns have 
latterly acquiesced in the arrangement : but if ever there arose in England a 
vigorous king, determined to assert his rights, and that from the moment he 
ascended the throne, he might work a great change without doing a single 
unlawful act. 

But as regards France, it is possible enough that your doctrine is in great 
measure true. If the oath of allegiance were taken to the Charter and not to 
the king, that alone makes a vast difference. I have not studied the Oharter 
given by Louis XVIII., and so I cannot speak on this subject with confi- 
dence. My main point, on which I join issue with you, is the English 
Constitution ; but even in France I think it might fairly be urged in favour 
of Charles X., that though he did wrong, he did not do such grave wrong as 
to deserve deposition. As regards the press laws, there can surely be little 
doubt of this ; but as regards the altering the elective franchise for the Lower 
House, that of course is a more serious affair. But supposing he did ever so 
grave wrong, who judged and deposed him? Was it not the Parisian mob? 
atid wate they his legal judges? It may be said that after the revolution 
was over, the Chambers recoguized Louis Philippe as king, and the country 
acquiesced ; but the people as a body were not constilted, und there was 
nothing by way of a plébiscite, such as the Bonapartes delight in. So I 
should raise the question whether (supposing Charles X. to have been ever 
s6 wrong) he (Charles) was legitimately deposed, of Louis Philippe legiti- 
mately chosen king. 

Did the Pope, however, give his sanction and approval to the revolution 
of July, 18307 1 greatly dowbt it. From your own showing, the Pope. 
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prononnced no opinion about it either way ; the question put to him was 
whether it was lawful to take the oath of allegiance under the new state of 
affairs, and he decided that it was so, and also that the new king might be 
prayed for at Mass in the usual way. The Pope might well have said to 
himself, “ Here is a question of French constitutional right, by no means 
“easy to decide : the thing is doubtful, and therefore, without entering into 
“the question whether Charles X. violated the Charter in so gross a way as 
“to merit deposition by force of arms, I will merely answer. the question as 
“ to the intrinsic lawfulness of the oath, and the lawfulness of the prayer at 
“ Mass, and other such relations as the bishops may have with the de facto 
“government.” Observe, if the revolution had been a clear and manifest 
revolt against an undoubted right, the Pope would not have acted thus ; but 
in a doubtful case, might he not. well be supposed to do so? Be it observed 
also, that the Pope does not direct the bishops to take the oath, he only says 
they may lawfully do so. I submit, then, that it may fairly be concluded 
that the Pope gave no judgment as to the right or wrong in the matter of the 
new régime in France, but merely one as to the permissibility of the acts 
about which he was questioned. I have, however, already stated that on 
other grounds I agree with you the Count de Chambord has no indefeasible 
title, as of right, to the throne, while we all agree as to the blindness and 
folly of the bulk of the French nation in refusing to submit voluntarily to 
such a king as Henri V. would be. 

There is yet one point connected with the French question on which I 
must beg leave to differ from you. You seem to think that the fact of 
Pius VII. crowning Napoleon I. settles the doubt as to his ever having been 
the legitimate sovereign, and that all good Catholics ought to bow to it asa 
Papal decision to that effect. I am simply amazed at such an opinion. I 
thought no theologian, however extreme his views, held that the Pope was 
infallible in matters of personal conduct or policy: and indeed, over and 
above this, it is a question whether Pope Pius VII. was altogether a free 
agent at the time, and whether he did not himself afterwards regret his 
compliance with Napoleon’s wishes. It has nothing to do with our present 
discussion, but as a matter of strict literal fact, I believe the Pope never put 
the crown on the emperor’s head, but Napoleon prevented him from doing 
80 by putting it on himself. 

So much, then, for the French part of the question, as to which, you will 
observe, that I speak with very great diffidence ; my main point of argument 
with you being about the English constitution, with regard to which I hope 
with some confidence that I am right. You will have perceived that I am 
no enthusiastic admirer of what is called, but miscalled, constitutional 
government ; such government is not in accordance with the old constitution 
of England, and it has grown up in evil days, since the time when James II. 
(however great and grievous his faults may have been) was dethroned for the 
one crime of attempting to raise out of her existing state of degradation the 
Catholic Church in England. But whatever may be thought of so-called 
constitutional government in England, the copies of it that Continental 
countries have tried to make have been generally much worse, and I 
presume that it was mainly of these latter that Lord Robert Montagu was. 
thinking when he wrote the words which you have quoted in your note. 
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You will not be surprised by my adding that I cordially go along with 
you in your remarks upon the Pope’s civil princedom—that is, in all matters 
of principle—for on some points of detail, with which I do not propose to 
trouble you, I might have something to say. 

And now, Sir, I must bring my letter to a close, and must in doing so 
offer you my best thanks for your courtesy in allowing me space for its 
insertion. I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

W. P. 





ROMAN DOCUMENT. 


To Cuartes Perrin, Professor of the Catholic University at Louvain. 


Prius IX., Pope. 


Dear Son, Health and Apostolic Benediction. 

At this time, when civil society persuades itself that the progress of 
civilization which it considers itself to have attained demands that it 
should be directed, constituted, and governed by itself, without any assist- 
ance from God or the religion instituted by God; when it thus prepares 
its own ruin by destroying the very basis of social life ; you most oppor- 
tunely remind it, in your beautiful work on the “ Laws of Christian 
Society,” that religion and human society emanate from the same Author ; 
that the law of justice is one and eternal; that this one law has been 
instituted for men united in society, as well as taken individually ; that it is 
by obedience to this law that nations must attain order, prosperity, and 
every kind of progress. 

Your work was indeed difficult, and it has required severe labour. But 
you had resources for its accomplishment in the special sciences which you 
have so long taught with so much success; also in the strength, perspica- 
city, and accuracy of your mind ; and especially in your religious faith, 
your firmness which no difficulty conquers, your love of justice, and your 
absolute obedience to the laws of the Church, and to the teaching of this 
Chair of Truth. 

Although we have only had time to read a small portion of your two 
volumes, we have found reason to praise the honesty and frankness with 
which you have set forth, explained, and defended true principles ; with 
which you condemn all that in secular laws varies from these principles ; 
and with which you teach how, if circumstances require it, we may tolerate 
deviations from the rule, when they have been introduced to avoid greater 
evils, without however raising them to the dignity of rights, since there 
can be no right in opposition to the eternal laws of justice. 

Would to God that these truths had been understood by those, who boast 
that they are Catholics, although obstinately adhering to liberty of con- 
science, liberty of worship, liberty of the press, and to other liberties of 
the same kind, promulgated and decreed at the close of the last century by 
the Revolutionists, and constantly condemned by the Church; by those 
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(we say) who adhere to these liberties, not only in such sense that they 
can be tolerated, but in such sense that they can be considered as rights, 
that they must be favoured and defended as necessary to the present con- 
dition of things, and to the march of progress ; as if all that is opposed to 
true religion, all that gives self-government to man, all that frees him from 
Divine authority, all that opens the way to every error, could give to 
peoples prosperity, progress, and renown. 

If these men had not placed their own private judgment above the 
teachings of the Church ; if they had not, perhaps unwittingly, offered a 
friendly hand to those who hate alike religious and civil authority ; if 
they had not thus divided the united forces of the Catholic family ;—the 
audacious machinations of revolutionists would have been restrained, and 
we should not now fear the subversion of all order. 

Although we have nothing to hope for from these men who will not 
listen to the Church, your work will nevertheless furnish weapons to those 
who follow sound teaching ; it may enlighten those who are hesitating, 
raise up and confirm those who are wavering. As for yourself, who, 
despising the seduction of patronage and the contradiction of adverse 
opinions, have boldly written in defence of the truth,—you cannot fail to 
receive from God the reward which you merit. 

We pray Him to enrich you with His gifts. We desire that the 
Apostolic blessing, which we bestow on you, dear son, with great affection 
and as a mark of our paternal benevolence, be to you a presage of these 
Divine favours. 

Prius IX., Pope. 

Given at Rome, February 1, 1875. 

Of Our Pontificate the 29th year. 


[We have translated this Brief from the French translation on the cover 
of the “ Etudes Religieuses ” of March, 1875.] 























NECESSARY TRUTH. . 
In answer To Mr. Firzsames StTepHen. 


[The following article appeared in the “Contemporary Review ”-of last 
March, As it was writen in defence of essays which have appeared in the 
Dustin Review, we must not fail to place it before our readers. ] 


I MAKE use of my first leisure moment, to defend certain 
articles of mine, against the criticisms of Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen published in the December issue of ‘the Contemporary 
Review.” The articles in question appeared respectively in the 
Dosuin Review of July 187], October 1871, J aly 1873, January 
1874, and July 1874; and for brevity’s sake I will call them 
Articles I., I1., III., IV., V. They form part of a projected 
series—as yet far from being conciadel— ie purpose of which 
is to establish securely on argumentative ground, against the 
antitheists of this day, the existence of that Personal and 
Infinitely Perfect Being, whom Christians designate by the 
name “God.” Now among the earliest and most essential 
steps in this argument is the thesis, that certain truths are 
cognizable by mankind as “‘ necessary” ; and it is against the 
arguments whereby I have Rremmenee prove this thesis, that 
Mr. Stephen directs his assault. Without further preface 
then, I proceed to set forth, with as much clearness as I can 
make consistent with due brevity, the arguments which 
I have drawn out in the above-named articles ; and I will notice 
Mr. Stephen’s replies as I proceed. I hope my readers will 
excuse an appearance of egotism, which has painfully struck 
me on reading over again what I have here written, and which 
I have not had sufficient literary skill to avoid. At last my 
purpose is mainly one of self-defence; and I think it will 
appear on examination that I have hardly spoken oftener of 
myself, than Mr. Stephen has spoken of “‘ Dr. Ward.” Now 
therefore to begin. 
He who denies the cognizableness of necessary truth, must 
assume one of the three following positions :— 
1. He may admit, that our existent faculties declare as 
certain the existence of necessary truth ; but he may add, that 
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we have no reasonable ground for regarding our existent 
faculties as trustworthy. 

2. He may admit that our faculties are cognizable as trust- 
worthy, but may deny that they testify as certain the existence 
of necessary truth. 

8. He may deny that our faculties testify as certain the 
existence of necessary truth; and he may add that it does 
not much matter whether they do or no, because there is no 
reasonable ground for regarding them as trustworthy. 

This last is Mr. Stephen’s position ; and I have therefore to 
make good against him two distinct theses. I have to show 
(1) that we have fully sufficient reason for regarding that as 
certain, which our faculties so declare; and (2) that they indu- 
bitably declare as certain the existence of necessary truth. 
commence with the former of these two theses. 

Nothing can be more intelligible in theory, than the posi- 
tion of those who deny the trustworthiness of our faculties. 
I will call them by their recognized name “ philosophical 
sceptics.” I will so call them—not at all intending to use the 
name invidiously, for I am engaged in dry and passionless 
argument—but merely for the convenience of having a name 
which may designate certain thinkers, to whom I shall not 
unfrequently refer.* And ¢he position, I say, taken up by 
sceptics is most intelligible. ‘‘ Suppose it were admitted,” 
they say, “ that our faculties testify ever so unmistakably the 
* existence of necessary truth, what inference could reasonably 
‘‘ thence be drawn? What imaginable proof can be given of the 
“ thesis, that the utterance of our faculties corresponds with 
objective truth? Professor Huxley has suggested as one 
* easily supposable hypothesis, that some powerful and mali- 
* cious being may have power over me, and find his pleasure in 
“deluding me; and that he may often enjoy this amusement, 
“as in other ways, so also by means of compelling my faculties 





* Mr. Stephen—having spoken (p. 58) of “those who think as” he, 
Mr, Stephen, does—protests in a note against my giving him the “nick- 
name” of ‘phenomenist.” He adds that he “dislikes” my “habit 
of coining words.” I really think it far more convenient and intelligible 
to speak of “ phenomenists,” than to speak of “those who think as Mr. 
Stephen does.” And indeed I believe that those philosophers themselves, 
who otherwise “think as Mr, Stephen does,” will for the most part differ 
from him here. It is becoming a more and more common complaint, that so 
much confusion of thought finds entrance into philosophical discussions, 
through words of every-day use being employed to ms any important philo- 
sophical ideas. No word can endure the rough handli gt every-day use, 
without poguiring | cposderpple ambiguity of sense. at would Mr. 
Stephen himself think, if it were proposed to abolish technical legal terms ? 
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to testify what is entirely false. What imaginable disproof 
‘can be given of this supposition? But apart from it alto- 
“ gether, there are ten thousand physical causes which may 
“ possibly lead my faculties to this or that avouchment, while 
‘in no kind of way do they suppose the truth of what is so 
“avouched. Indeed this is a case, if ever there were one, on 
“which the burden of proof lies on the other side. The so- 
called orthodox assume that, by some law of nature totally 
‘“‘ unknown, the phenomena of the human reason move in such 
“sequence, that its utterances invariably correspond with 
“ objective truth. Nothing can bea more arbitrary assumption 
‘than this ; and yet it is constantly taken for granted without 
“‘ one vestige of proof.” 

Now an obvious reply to such reasoning is always put forth 
by the philosophers who repudiate scepticism. We use such 
language as this to sceptical philosophers: ‘‘ Why, in every 
syllable you say, you are taking for granted the very fact . 
which you deny. You are arguing; or in other words 
you are making use (in fact very vigorous use) of your 
reasoning faculty. Yet how can you even guess that this 
faculty is not a mere instrument of delusion? If you are 
sincere in saying that you entirely distrust your faculties, your 
only intelligible course is profound and motionless intellectual 
inactivity.” As far as I happen to know, this retort has never 
been met by any rejoinder which possesses even the semblance 
of plausibility. 

The illustration to which I have myself commonly had 
recourse in assailing scepticism, has been the faculty, not of 
reasoning, but of memory. ThusI argue (I. 45) that—on 
the sceptical view—not only all knowledge of necessary truths 
is rendered impossible, but (quite as thoroughly and effectively) 
all knowledge of experimental truths also. The physical 
scientist tells me that he has just been witnessing a very im- 
portant experiment. How do you know, I ask him, how can 
you even guess, that you have witnessed any experiment of the 
kind? You reply, that you have the keenest and most articu- 
late memory of the fact. Well, I do not doubt at all that you 
have that present impression, which you call a most clear and 
articulate memory. But how do you know—how can you 
legitimately even guess—that your present impression corre- 
sponds with a past fact? See what a tremendous assumption 
this is, which you, who call yourself a cautious man of science, 
take for granted. You are so wonderfully made and en- 
dowed—such is your bold assumption—that in every successive 
case your clear and articulate impression and belief of some- 
thing as past corresponds with a past fact. At all events do 
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not take so vast a conclusion for granted; give some kind of 
reason for your acceptance of it. 

In truth the distinction is fundamental, between our know- 
ledge of our present and our past experience. “I am conscious 
of a most clear and articulate mental impression, that a very 
short time ago I was suffering cold”; this is one judgment : 
“‘ a very short time ago I was suffering cold” ; this is another 
and fundamentally distinct judgment. That I know my present 
impression, by no manner of means implies that I know my 
past feeling. Let men once admit the sceptical negation ; and 
it follows that they have not the slightest means of knowing, 
or even reasonably guessing, anything of any kind whatever, 
except the facts of their immediately present consciousness. 
Their knowledge is less than that possessed by the brutes. 
T have pressed this consideration very frequently, in the articles 
criticised by Mr. Stephen ; and I think that he should have 
encountered instead of ignoring it. 

Professor Huxley (quoted by me in I. 45, note) has fallen 
into a fallacy, which I could never have expected to find in 
so able a writer, and which a little reminds one indeed 
of what Englishmen call an Irish bull. He says that 
“the general trustworthiness of memory ” is one of those 
“ hypothetical assumptions, which cannot be proved or known 
with that highest degree of certainty which is given by 
immediate consciousness; but which nevertheless are of the 
highest practical value, inasmuch as the conclusions drawn 
from them are always verified by experience.” (“Lay Sermons,” 
p- 359.) How can Mr. Huxley know or even reasonably guess, 
that any one avouchment of memory was ever even onco 
** verified by experience”? Because he trusts his present act 
of memory. But why does he trust his present act of memory ? 
He answers, because he remembers that his past acts of 
memcry have been verified by experience. He trusts his 
present act of memory, because he knows that the past 
avouchments of his memory have been verified by experience ; 
and he knows that the past avouchments of his memory have 
been verified by experience, because he trusts his present act 
of memory. The blind man leads the blind around a “circle” 
incurably ” vicious.” 

My direct opponent in my various articles has been Mr. 
Mill; and I have therefore several times pressed this argu- 
ment, against the particular position which he assumed. On 
one occasion (IV, 28) I have used tho same method of 
reasoning, against what I understand to be the foundation of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s speculations. That philosopher con- 
siders that no full trust can reasonably be placed in the 
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avouchment of our existent faculties, because he thinks that 
we may very possibly inherit faculties which have been 
denaturalized and artificialized by ancestral experience. I 
never could understand how Mr. Spencer would profess to 
show, that our primitive faculties deserve that credence, which 
he denies to our inherited faculties. 

What then is that doctrine, which the opponents of scepticism 
regard as the foundation of all knowledge? ‘This was the 
question which I treated, in the first of the articles criticised 
by Mr. Stephen. The doctrine which I maintained, may be 
thus satel with sufficient completeness for the present 
purpose. ‘ Whatever our existent faculties (if rightly in- 
terrogated and interpreted) declare to be certain, is thereby 
instinctively* known to us as certain.” 

Now it would of course be a contradiction almost in terms, 
if I professed to adduce direct arguments for this thesis : 
because the very fact of adducing arguments would imply 
that our reasoning faculty can be trusted ; which is part of the 
very conclusion to be proved. But I drew attention in my 
articles to various mental experiments, which any one may 
try for himself, and which are sufficient (I think) to convince 
him that the above-named thesis is true. The most irresistible 
perhaps of these experiments may be practised on that very 
faculty of memory, to which I have already appealed. I 
experience e.g. that phenomenon of the present moment, 
which I thus express: I say that I remember distinctly and 
articulately to have been much colder a few minutes ago when 
I was out in the snow, than I am now when sitting near a 
comfortable fire. Under these circumstances I find myself 
under the absolute necessity of knowing, that a short time ago: 
I had that experience which I now remember. My act of 
memory is not merely known to me as a present impression, 
but carries with it also immediate evidence of representing a 
fact of my past experience. I will ask Mr. Stephen himself, 
whether, if he were in the position which I have described, he 
would not be as absolutely certain of having experienced the 
past cold, as of experiencing the present warmth; and whether 
he would not account the former certitude to be fully as 
reasonable as the latter. He says indeed (p. 78) that ‘ every 
assertion which we make should be coupled either expressly 
or tacitly with some such qualification as this: ‘ as at present 





* As to this word “ instinctively,” I said (IV. 18, note) that I used it 
“as expressing the irresistible and (as it were) piercing character of the 
conviction to which I refer.” “ Let any reader consider,” I added, “ the 
keen certitude with which he knows, that he experienced those sensations of 
ten minutes back, which his memory vividly testifies.” 
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advised, subject to further and better instructions, and upon 
the assumptions hereinbefore stated, I am of opinion, &c. &c.’ ”’ 
Would he seriously apply this doctrine to the case I have weet 
While sitting comfortably before the fire, would he so limit 
his belief in the past? Would he say no more to himself 
than this: “ As at present advised, subject to further and 
better instructions, and upon the assumptions hereinbefore 
stated, 1 am of opinion that I have quite recently been out 
in the cold”? If he would not dream of so limiting his 
certitude—-as I am sure he would not—what principle can 
he suggest on which such certitude may be called reasonable, 
except the principle involved in my thesis ? 

Those who care for further details of what I have said, will 
find them in I. throughout ; in III. 7—26; and in IV. 24—29. 
The space however, within which my present remarks must 
necessarily be confined, obliges me to content myself with 
replying to Mr. Stephen’s objections. 

Firstly he objects (p. 45) that, according to my thesis, “a 
man has existent cognitive faculties, and he has also other 
faculties by which he instinctively knows.”* I am quite unable 
to answer this objection, because I am quite unable to under- 
stand it. Let me again take for my instance that particular 
“existent cognitive faculty,” which we call memory. Mr. 
Stephen says apparently that, according to my thesis, a man 
has an existent memory; and has also another memory, by 
which he instinctively knows that his former memory is true 
in its avouchment. I may fairly ask my critic to elucidate 
further this dark saying. 

2. “When all is said,”’ asks Mr. Stephen (p. 46), “ what 
does it mean, except that people have certain ways of gaining 
knowledge, which from the nature of the case they are obliged 
to trust?’” Surely he has not here even approached the real 
point. The question which has to be asked is this: “ Can I 
reasonably trust those faculties, which I amin some sense 
obliged to trust?” If this question be not answerable in the 
affirmative, what would be the inevitable inference? That no 
such thing is attainable as knowledge or even reasonable 
guess-work; that we know nothing whatever, except the 

henomena of our immediately present consciousness; and 
that all,which we have fondly imagined to be science, whether 
mental or physical, is but the baseless fabric of a vision. 





* As I am writing for the same periodical in which Mr. Stephen’s article 
appeared, I may assume that my readers have that article at hand. If they 
are interested in this controversy, I hope that (in justice to both sides) they 
will have Mr. Stephen’s article before them together with mine. In the text 
I refer to the whole paragraph of pp. 45, 6. 
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3. ‘ All our knowledge comes to us through faculties, each 

and all of which are constantly liable to error, which we 
cannot in all cases detect” (p. 73). If this statement means 
anything inconsistent with the thesis which I am now defend- 
ing, it must mean that our existent faculties, when duly inter- 
rogated and interpreted, can declare as certain what is untrue. 
Now as Mr. Stephen professes to be answering “ Dr. Ward,” 
surely, instead of saying that “he cannot understand how ” 
his “ assertion can be denied,” he ought to have examined the 
reasons I have adduced for entirely denying it. One of these 
reasons was a “reductio ad absurdum,” which I have already 
set forth, and which I will here briefly recapitulate. Mr. 
Stephen’s statement utterly overthrows the possibility, whether 
of knowledge or even of reasonable guess-work. Take any 
phenomenon of.the immediate past which my memory most 
keenly testifies :—I cannot reasonably even guess whether this 
is not one of those instances, in which my memory has fallen 
into an ‘undiscoverable error; or in other words I cannot 
reasonably even guess, whether any such experience ever 
befell me. 
* But I also gave a direct reply to the arguments ordinarily 
adduced for the purpose of showing, that our faculties may 
declare as certain what is not really so. I fear I cannot do 
justice to myself under this head, without extracting the whole 
passage (I.52—54). Ihave made a few verbal changes; but 
otherwise it ran as follows. 

“Phenomenists are very fond of adducing this or that in- 
stance, in which they allege that our faculties declare as certain 
what is not really so. I see astraight stick in the water, and 
my faculties (they urge) pronounce as certain that the stick is 
crooked; orif a cherry is placed on my crossed fingers, my 
faculties pronounce as certain that my hand is touched by two 
substances. All these superficial difficulties are readily solved, 
by resorting to a philosophical consideration, which is familiar 
to Catholics, though (strangely enough) I do not remember to 
have seen it in non-Catholic works. I refer to the distinction, 
between what may be called ‘ undoubting’ and what may be 
called ‘absolute ’ assent. 

“‘ By ‘ absolute’ assent I understand an assent so firm, as to 
be incompatible with the co-existence of doubt: but by ‘ un- 
doubting’ assent I mean no more, than that with which 
in fact doubt does not co-exist. Now the mere undoubting- 
ness of an assent does not at all imply any particular firmness ; 
but arises from mere accident. For instance. A friend, coming 
down to me in the country, tells me that he has caught a sight 
of the telegrams as he passed through London, and that the 
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Versailles government has possession of Paris.* I had long 
expected this, and I assent to the fact without any admixture 
of doubt. In an hour or two however the morning paper 
comes in; and I find that my friend’s cursory glance has misled 
him, for that the army has only arrived close up to Paris. The 
extreme facility, with which I dismiss my former ‘ undoubting’ 
assent, shows how very far it was from being ‘ absolute.’ Its 
true analysis in fact was no more than this: ‘there is an 4 
priori presumption that Paris is taken.’ But as no particular 
motive for doubt happened to cross my mind, I was not led to 
reflect on the true character of the assent which I yielded. 

“ Now to apply this. Evidently it cannot be said that my 
cognitive faculties declare any proposition to be certainly 
true, unless they yield to that proposition ‘absolute’ assent. 
But a moment’s consideration will show, that my assent to 
the crookedness of the stick or the duplicity of the cherry—may 


accidentally indeed have been undoubting—but was extremely © 


far from being absolute. Its true analysis was: ‘ there is av 
& prori presumption, that the stick is crooked or that there are 
two objects touched by my fingers.’ The matter may be 
brought to a crucial experiment, by some such supposition as 
the following. 

“T am myself but youthful, whether in age or power of 
thought; but I have a venerable friend and mentor, in whose 
moral and intellectual endowments I repose perfect confidence. 
I fancy myself to see a crooked stick, or to feel two touching 
objects; but he explains to me the physical laws which explain 
my delusion, and | surrender it with the most perfect facility. 
He proceeds however—let us suppose, for the purpose of 
probing the depth of my convictions—to tell me, that I have 
no reason whatever for knowing that I ever experienced a 
certain sensation, which my memory most distinctly declares 
me to have experienced a very short time ago: or again, that 
as to the particular trilateral figure which I have in my thoughts, 
I have no reason whatever for knowing, it to be triangular, and 
that he believes it to have five angles. Well—first of all I 
take for granted that I have not rightly understood him. 
When I find that I have rightly understood him, either I suspect 
him (as the truth indeed is) to be simulating ; or else I pluck 
up courage and rebel —_— his teaching ; or else (if I am 
too great an intellectual coward for this,) I am reduced to a 
state of hopeless perplexity and bewilderment, and on the high 
road toidiocy. There is one thing at all events which I cannot 





* This was of course written in 1871. 
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do. Icannot compel myself to doubt that, which my existent 
faculties testify ascertain. So greatis the distinction between 
merely ‘undoubting’ and ‘absolute’ assent; between my 
faculties testifying that there is an @ priori presumption for 
some proposition, and their testifying that it is certainly true.” 

Surely here again it was Mr. Stephen’s business to answer 
this, and and not to ignore it. He was called on by my argu- 
ment to allege some clear instance, in which our faculties 
declare that as certain which is untrue; and he has not even 
attempted any such allegation. 

4, “ All our knowledge includes an element of memory or 
anticipation, each of which is in the highest degree fallible” 
(p. 73). I cannot understand why Mr. Stephen should have 
placed in the same category two things so different, as 
“memory” and “ anticipation.”” No one of any school has 
even hinted that mere “anticipation” can form a reasonable 
ground of certitude. 

As to memory—TI will beg my readers to look back with 
some care to what I said just now, on the distinction between 
“‘ absolute ” and merely “ undoubting ” certitude. I at once. 
admit, that by no means unfrequently there is an “ undoubt- 
ing ” declaration of memory, which turns out to be delusive ; 
but such declarations always regard the supposed experience 
of sometimeback. It is not however from such experiences 
as these, that I have ever drawn my illustration. That on 
which I have begged my readers to fix their attention care- 
fully, is such memory as we all have of the immediate past. 
On the one hand such memory is always accompanied by the 
keenest instinctive certitude of our having gone through that 
experience which memory testifies; while on the other hand 
no one attempts to allege that its avouchment is ever untrue. 
I deny altogether, that the keen instinctive certitude to which 
I refer is ever felt by a sane man, without there being full 
warrant for such certitude. It is for Mr. Stephen to prove 
the reverse if he can. 

In his last paragraph of all, my critic almost admits, that 
the practical result of his principle is what I maintain it to be. 
‘Tt is surely possible,” he says, “that death may resemble 
waking from sleep; and that many things which now appear 
to all of us truths and to some of us necessary truths, may 
turn out after all to have been necessary fictions, which fuller 
knowledge will enable us to lay aside. Dreams,” he adds, “are 
often founded on realities; but when we wake, the reality is 
seen to be altogether unlike what in our dreams we were 
compelled to believe it to be.” Yet even in this statement, 
as appears to me, Mr. Stephen shrinks altogether from the 
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full legitimate outcome of his scepticism. On what possible 
ground is he justified in assuming, that the “dream” of 
this life—or rather of this immediately present instant—is in 
the — degree “‘ founded upon realities”? I have said 
“of this immediately present instant”: because, from the 
sceptical stand-point, he has no reasonable ground whatever 
for even guessing, that his dream of this moment has so much 
as the faintest resemblance to that which was his dream a 
— ago, or to that which will be his dream a moment 
ence. 





I have now then, by defending my first thesis, laid (I hope) 
a sufficient foundation for defending my second. I am to main- 
tain against Mr. soy ees that certain truths are cognizable as 
necessary. I henceforward assume, that whatever our existent 
faculties declare as certain is indubitably true ; and it remains 
therefore to argue, that our existent faculties declare as certain 
the existence of necessary truths. 

Here at the outset a difficulty is raised; what is meant by 
the word “necessary”? In the articles criticised by Mr. 
Stephen, though I have implied what I am now going to say, 
I entered comparatively little into detail on this matter. My 
reason for not speaking at greater length on the subject was 
the very obvious one, that my direct opponent was Mr. Mill, 
with whom I was in entire agreement as to the meaning 
of the word. When I read Mr. Stephen’s original paper, 
I fancied I was in equal agreement with him; because he 
gave, as one meaning of a “necessary truth,” “a fact 
which could not have been otherwise” (p. 46). He now 
implies however, that he here intended a most important 
qualification, which I had no means of suspecting: he 
meant to say ‘‘a fact which could not be otherwise,” without 
the laws of nature being changed. I need hardly say, that 
this is very far short of what I intended to express by 
the term a “ necessary truth” ; and my first business there- 
fore must be to explain my meaning as well as I can. Now 
there are two modes of explaining the sense of a term: the 
“‘ direct”” and the “indirect.” The “ direct ” way is that of 
decomposing the complex idea expressed by the term, into the 
simpler elements of which it is composed ; as I might explain 
the term ‘‘ hard substance,” by saying that it is a “ substance 
which resists pressure.” But this way is of course not appli- 
cable, when the idea expressed by a term is perfectly simple ; 
and in my articles (IV. 32) I expressed an opinion, that such 
is the case with the word “ necessdry.”” The way of “ direct” 
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explanation being thus precluded, I must do the best I can in 
the way of “ indirect” ; or in other words I must so express 
myself, as shall best enable my readers to recognize an idea, 
which (I am confident) is a very prominent part of their 
mental furniture. In order to do this, I will draw their atten- 
tion to what I consider an equivalent idea, of which I made 
frequent use in my articles for the purpose of illustrating my 
argument. A “‘ necessary” truth then (I will, say) is “a 
truth of which Omnipotence could not effect the reversal.” 
Mr. Stephen, when directly treating this phrase of mine, 
entirely (as I consider) misapprehends it ; yet before I conclude 
my article, I hope to show irrefragably, that the very idea which 
T intended to convey by this term is quite familiar to him, 
though he has failed to reflect on it. If there are other readers 
who Tavs also failed to recognize clearly and distinctly in their 
mind the idea on which I wish to insist, I still cannot doubt 
that they will gradually do so if they will follow the course of 
my argument. And having now said enough on the sense of 
this word ‘“‘ necessary,” I will next make a preliminary re- 
mark, for the purpose of explaining the exact ae at issue. 

Adopting Sir W. Hamilton’s phraseology, I divide propo- 
sitions into three classes. There are (1) ‘‘ identical proposi- 
tions” or “truisms” ; in which the predicate expresses no 
more than has explicitly been expressed by the subject: as 
“this apple is an apple.” ‘There are (2) ‘‘ explicative ” pro- 
positions ; in which the predicate expresses no more than has 
been implicitly expressed by the subject: as ‘“ hard substances 
resist pressure,’ or “a square is rectangular.” And there 
are (8) “ampliative” propositions ; in which the predicate 
expresses what has neither explicitly nor implicitly been 
expressed by the subject: as “ diamonds are combustible,” or 
“ the base angles of an isosceles triangle are mutually equal.” 

Now as to identical and explicative propositions, the pre- 
sent controversy is not concerned with them. The denial of 
an identical or explicative proposition is of course a contra- 
diction in terms: it is a contradiction in terms to say, that 
there is a certain oblique-angled square, or a certain hard 
substance which does not resist pressure. Now no import- 
ant philosophical service whatever would be done by merely 
affirming, that it is outside the sphere of Omnipotence to 
effect what is a contradiction in terms. The thesis which I 
desire to make good is, that certain things are outside the 
sphere of Omnipotence, which are by no means contradic- 
tions in terms. In other words, the thesis which I desire to 
make good is, that certain ampliative propositions are cogni- 
zable as necessary. — : 
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Now I think there is no other field on which this battle can 
be so decisively fought out, as that which I chose, and on 
which Mr. Stephen has assailed me : the field of mathematical 
truths. There are various reasons why I think this, and he 
has himself incidentally mentioned a strong one. ‘ The words 
which relate to time, space, and number,” he says most truly 
and importantly, “are perfectly simple and adequate to what 
they describe; whereas the words which relate to common 
objects are nearly in every case complex, often to the highest 
degree.” This statement includes arithmetical science as well 
as geometrical ; but I shall begin with speaking of the latter. 

Now my critic will certainly admit, that if reason declares 
the necessary truth of geometrical axioms, it no less certainly 
declares the necessary validity of the syllogistic process; and 
consequently, that to establish the necessary truth of the 
axioms, would be to establish the necessary truth of the whole 
body of geometrical science. This therefore is to be now our 
immediate point of debate: are geometrical axioms cognizable 
as necessarily true? Mr. Stephen answers this question in 
the negative, I in the affirmative. 

The axiom, which throughout my articles I have chiefly used 
for the purpose of illustrating this question, has been the 
axiom that “ all trilateral figures are triangular.” Mr. Stephen 
denies, whereas I affirm, that this axiom is cognizable as a 

necessary truth. 

He certainly begins his attack at the very beginning: for 
not only he will not admit that this axiom is a necessary 
truth, he will not admit it to be a truth atall. ‘A capital Z 
or N,” he says, “ is a trilateral figure, but it has two and not 
three angles.” Well, Mr. Stephen is a good deal my junior, 
and the use of language may have changed since I was a boy : 
but when I learned Euclid, a “ figure”? was defined as “ that 
which encloses space” ; a condition certainly not fulfilled by 
ZorN. I submit, that the correct expression for either of 
these two shapes would be, ‘‘a line’ consisting of three 
straight lines.” 

Even however if the proposition were true, Mr. Stephen 
“never heard that it was an axiom ” (ib.). I expressly stated 
the sense in which I used this term “axiom.” ‘“ By axioms 
I mean those ampliative truths, which the geometer assumes 
as indisputable and uses as first principles” (V. 56). Now in 
all the gometrical treatises 1 have ever happened to see, the 
triangularity of trilaterals is treated as an axiom; for it is 
assumed as true without any profession of proof: nor indeed 
has Mr. Stephen himself professed to deduce it syllogistically 
from geometrical premisses. Supposing indeed all this were 
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otherwise, any acknowledged axiom would substantially serve 
my purpose; but Mr. Stephen himself is quite content to 
accept this as an axiom, for the purpose of joining issue on the 
present controversy. 

In one fundamental particular he agrees with me against 
Mr. Mill. He holds it to be cognizable as certain (p. 59), that 
this axiom is no less true in the region of Sirius, than in the 
streets of London.* And he considers that this immeasurably 
extending proposition can be established, on the exclusive 
basis of experience. His argument consists of two successive 
steps, which I think he ought to have distinguished from each 
other more carefully than be has done. 

Firstly, in his view, it is exclusively by experience we know, 
that space is “ an enormous expanse or cavity in which ” all the 
heavenly bodies “are contained” (p. 52). “ Our eye tells us 
that Sirius is included in the vast vault which we call space” 
(p. 59). I will admit this proposition for argument’s sake, 
though I could not admit it otherwise. I admit it for argu- 
ment’s sake: because the real issue between Mr. Stephen 
and myself is to my mind a most simple one; and I should be 
very foolish therefore if I mixed it up with what is among the 
darkest of metaphysical questions, the nature, origin, and 
authority of our convictions concerning space. 

It is against the second step therefore of Mr. Stephen’s 
argument, that I take my stand. He agrees with me in re- 
garding it asa certain truth that, throughout the whole region 
of trimensurate space, all trilaterals are triangular. But he 
differs from me most fundamentally, in that he regards this 
immeasurably reaching proposition as capable of being 
established on the exclusive ground of experience. In fact if 
my readers will study carefully the whole argument of his 
which extends from p. 58 to the top of p. 61, they will 
see that he purports to establish his proposition by a short 
series of experiments, practised in one room upon “a single 
sheet of paper.” I never in my life happened to light 
on a philosophical statement, which so astounded me as 
this ; and I should have insuperable difficulty in supposing 





* In p. 60 Mr. Stephen somewhat limits his acceptance of the axiom. He 
will not admit more than that “no one yet has been able to imagine or suggest 
a way in which three straight lines can be made to cut each other in more 
than three places.” But I suppose he will concede, that there is no more 
than an infinitesimal probability of any one “ imagining or suggesting” such 
a way hereafter ; and that his conviction therefore of the truth of the axiom 
falls but infinitesimally short of absolute and irreformable certitude. Indeed 
in p. 59 he says without reserve, thatthe axiom is true in the case of “all 
possible” trilaterals. In the text then I shall assume this as his opinion, 
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that so vigorous a thinker could possibly have made it, if the 
words were not unmistakably before my eyes. Surely it is 
like burning daylight (if I may use his own phrase) to exhibit 
those obvious iol elementary considerations, which at once 
put his statement peremptorily out of court. I ought to 
apologise for gravely expressing so obvious a truism as what 
I have now to express, were it not that Mr. Stephen himself 
has so inexplicably lost sight of it. 

A man experiences that which he experiences, and not that 
which he does not experience. He knows directly by expe- 
riment, that which he has himself experienced ; and he knows 
indirectly by experiment, that which is reported to him on 
credible authority as having been experienced by somebody 
else. Now I need not here speak further of “indirect” 
experiment, because Mr. Stephen in no way refers to this as 
his ground of belief in the triangularity of Sirian trilaterals. 
I will confine myself then to the question of “ direct” 
experiment. 

According to Mr. Stephen, ‘‘ Dr. Ward’s reasoning seems to 
assume throughout that the acquisition of knowledge by expe- 
rience must in all cases be a gradual process” (p.58). ButIhold 
no such opinion at all. One single experiment sufficed to show 
me, that I became warmer this morning when I approached 
the fire, than I had been a minute before; and, as Mr. 
Stephen truly says (p. 57), “one steady look is as good as 
ten thousand looks, for the purpose of producing a certainty ” 
that ‘‘ the sheet of paper before me is blue.” One experiment 
is as good as a hundred, to assure me of that which I expe- 
rience ; and a hundred experiments are as useless as one, to 
assure mo experimentally of that which I do not experience. 
But neither Mr. Stephen nor I was ever in Sirius; and 
neither of us therefore has any experience whatever of the 
trilateral objects there existing. He says indeed (p. 52) 
that we experimentally “learn the characteristics of space, 
by looking at things in it and moving about in it.” Doubt- 
less we may so learn the characteristics of that portion of 
space over which we have moved about; but we cannot 
experimentally learn what we have never experienced. 
By walking from Hampstead to Highgate, we can learn 
experimentally that the view is very pretty all the way; 
but if we wish to learn by direct experiment whether the view 
is equally pretty from Highgate to Holloway, we have no re- 
source, except to walk or be otherwise conveyed along that 
particular road, It would indeed be an amazing statement 
that, after having frequently walked from Hampstead to 
Highgate without ever p as our stroll further, we could, 
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(by help of one sheet of paper) learn eaperimentally the 
character of the road: from High ate to Holloway. Yet this 
surely is an exact parallel of Mr, Stephen’s doctrine. He 
learns by experiment the characteristics of a certain portion of 
space in London or elsewhere, “ by looking at things in it and 
moving about in it” (p. 52); and then “ with a single sheet 
of paper” (p. 59) he can learn experimentally—not what are 
the properties of space on that sheet of paper—but what are 
the properties of space at the distance of countless millions of 
miles.* 

It is plain then that Mr. Stephen’s argument must be vitiated 
by some most extraordinary Seer: and a moment’s consider- 
ation shows what that fallacy is. He is confusing physical 





* An objection may perhaps be thoughtlessly made against the argument 
of the text, on the following ound. “ By arguing from experiment,” it 
may be said, “ we arrive at the knowledge of a vast number of truths, which 
“have not themselves been experienced. I know directly by experiment 
“that certain diamonds are combustible, and I know indirectly by experi- 
“ment that ail those are combustible on which the experiment has been 
“made ; but physical science, which is exclusively founded on experiment, 
“pronounces nevertheless that all diamonds without exception are com- 
* bustible.” 

To this I make the obvious reply, that our knowledge of nature would be 
confined to a mere catalogue of past and present experiments, were it not for 
one Serpetinn, which is the basis of all physical science, and without which 
the latter could not exist. That proposition is (I need hardly say) that 
“nature proceeds on uniform laws.” It is not true that physical science is 
entirely based on experiment, unless it be true that the above-named pro- 
= can be established by exclusive appeal to experiment. The 

egelians, I am told, maintain that the uniformity of nature isa truth, which 
experiment could never suffice to establish, but which is known 4 priori as a 
necessary truth. According to the Hegelians then, physical science is not 
entirely based on experiment; and on their ground there is therefore no 
meaning whatever in the objection to which I am replying. Mr. Mill how- 
ever maintained, that the uniformity of nature is cognizable with certainty by 
the exclusive means of experiment. I argued against this doctrine in 
II. 313-7, and rejoined on Mr. Mill’s reply in IV. 32-38. Still! it remains 
true no doubt, that in Mr. Mill’s view physical science is entirely grounded 
on experiment. But then he added expressly, as his argument manifestly 
required, an essential qualification. The uniformity of nature, he said, 
“ must be viewed, not as the law of the universe, but of that portion of it 
only which is within the range of our means of sure observation, with a 
reasonable degree of extension to adjacent cases” (Logic, vol, ii. p. 108, 
seventh edition). Mr. Mill would be as far as the Hegelians themselves 
from supposing, that any physical fact existing in Sirius could possibly be 
known to us by the exclusive means of experiment. 

It is true enough that Mr. Mill fell into the very same fallacy of which I 
accuse Mr. Stephen, by holding that mathematical truths (though not phy- 
. sical facts) can be known by oxpestinent to hold good in “ the regions of the 

fixed stars.” I argued against this position of his in IT. 303, and rejoined on 


his reply in IV, 44-5, 
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experimentation with mental experimentation. He proves that 
Sirian trilaterals are triangular—not because he has made any 
experiments in Sirius—but because he has experimented on 
the idea of a trilateral as it exists in his own mind, Here 
are his very words (p. 56), though not his very italics. 
“Having seen various lines and triangles [trilaterals] we 
can imagine others, and argue about them as well as if they 
were represented by actual figures drawn upon paper.” 
Here he is assuming that very thesis to be true, of which 
he is purporting to prove that it is false. He confesses 
in p. 59 that he has required nothing more for his demon- 
stration, than “a single triangle and a single sheet of 
agonal But if he will reflect for a moment, he will see that 

e needed for it neither paper nor diagram at all; that when 
once the idea of a “ trilateral’? has entered his mind, the 
triangularity of that trilateral becomes a self-evident proposi- 
tion. He says, indeed (p. 64), that “ he does not know what 
I mean,” when I speak of “ knowing”’ a proposition “ by the 
very conception of its subject”?; and yet there can be no 
better illustration of my meaning, than his own way of prov- 
ing the triangularity of trilaterals. He arrives securely at 
this truth, by merely manipulating his idea of a trilateral. 
He “knows by his very conception” of a trilateral, that it is 
triangular.* 

Here it will be more convenient, if I pause for a moment 
to rectify a misconception of Mr. Stephen’s. I had said that 





* What I have said in the text may be serviceably illustrated by a 


paragraph in II. 299, which I here append: “ Necessary truths may be - 


most clearly distinguished from those merely physical, by one simple 
consideration. Putting aside the propositions of psychology, with which we 
are not here concerned,—the philosopher learns ecperimental truths uo 
otherwise than by observing external nature ; but he learns self-evidently 
necessary verities by examining his own mind. A proposition is discerned tu 
be self-evidently necessary, whenever, by simply considering the ideas of the 
subject and predicate, one comes to see that there exists between them that 
relation which the proposition expresses. So I judge it self-evidently 
necessary, that ‘ the disobedience of a rational creature to his Holy Creator’s 
command is morally wrong’; that ‘malice and mendacity are evil habits’ ; 
that ‘a+b=(a—1)+(6+1)’; that ‘all trilateral figures are triangular.’ 
That these various propositions are not cognized by me as experimental truths, 
is manifest (we say) from one simple consideration ; for in forming them I 
have not been ever so slightly engaged in observing external nature, but 
pce ay in noting the processes of my own mitid. We are not here to 
consider the two first of the above-recited propositions ; but at all events, as 
regards mathematical axioms, no one can possibly say that they are psycho- 
logical affirmations. Since therefore they are ascertained by a purely mental 
process, and yet are no psychological propositions, they cannot be experi- 
mental truths at all.” : 
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mathematical axioms are “‘ cognizable independently of ex- 
perience ” ; and he therein understands me to deny (pp. 60, 61) 
that “ sensation is essential to knowledge.” Now considering 
that this last proposition is a most prominent part of the 
scholastic philosophy, it is not very cosa that I intended to 
deny it. My meaning—I shouid have thought my very obvious 
meaning—was this. Let the conception of a trilateral once 
find its way into our mind—whether by help of sensation or 
otherwise is a purely irrelevant inquiry—by means of that 
very conception we know the triangularity of that trilateral 
‘* quite independently of experience”; that is, without ex- 
perimenting on any trilateral whatever. We cannot, by merely 
thinking of that flower which we call a rose, know anything 
about the shape of its leaves; whereas on the contrary we 
can, by merely thinking of that figure which we call a 
trilateral, discover its triangularity. 

To proceed. My critic lays great stress on the dogma of 
Transubstantiation, as inconsistent with what I have now been 
maintaining. ‘ What intelligible distinction,” he asks (p. 65), 
“is it possible to draw, between the state of our minds as 
to the proposition ‘two straight lines cannot enclose a space,’ 
and the proposition ‘a body cannot be in two places at once’?” 
In other words,—if we know by ourvery conception of two 
straight lines that they cannot enclose a space,—why is it not 
equally true, that we liaaee by our very conception of a body 
the impossibility of its being in two places at once? It 
would be very inappropriate to the occasion if I had to treat 
this objection at any length; because it is a pure “ argumentum 
ad hominem,” and has no bearing whatever on the controversy 
between Mr. Stephen and myself. If it were really true that 
the Catholic Church imposes a dogma indubitably contradictory 
to reason, that might be an excellent reason why Mr. Stephen 
should not become a Catholic, or why I should apostatize ; 
but it could be no possible reason why Mr. Stephen and I 
should not unite in believing the cognizableness of necessary 
truth. It so happens however, that very few sentences are 
here necessary for Mr. Stephen’s refutation; and those few 
sentences therefore may as well be written down. They are 
F. Newman’s sentences, not mine; and they are endorsed 
by F. Franzelin (‘ De Eucharistid,” p. 155, note), whom 
many Catholics, of whom I am one, account our greatest 
living theologian. 


What do I know, asks F. Newman, of substance or matter? Just as 
much as the greatest philosophers ; and that is—nothing at all..... The 
Catholic doctrine leaves phenomena alone. It does not say that the 
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phenomena go; on the contrary, it says that they remain: nor does if say 
that the same phenomena are in several places at once. It deals with what 
no one on earth knows anything about, the material substances themselves. 


It is far indeed then from being true, that we know by our 
very conception of a body the impossibility of being in dif- 
ferent places at the same time. On the contrary, we can 
hardly be said to have any conception of “ body” at all; 
that is, of substance as distinct from accidents. 

I now take one step further. Not only is Mr. Stephen 
familiar with one idea, which he professes himself not to 
understand—the idea of a proposition being cognizable by 
our mere conception of its subject—but he is familiar also 
with another idea, which he still more energetically repu- 
dates: the idea of necessity. He says (p. 59) that is 
“experiment,” which establishes the triangularity of certain 
trilaterals, “‘ might readily be so managed as to apply to 
all possible” trilaterals. In other words he considers himself 
to have shown, that a non-triangular trilateral is impossible. 
Now what does he mean by “impossible”? Plainly not 
merely that there is no being who possesses sufficient power 
to create such a trilateral ; for in his argument he has not ever 
so distantly approached the question, what powerful beings 
there may be in the universe, and what is the degree of power 
which they may respectively possess. He evidently means, that 
a sio-telenaelie trilateral is a chimera (to use the Catholic 
ae) intrinsically impossible; a thing external to the 
sphere of Omnipotence. But to say that a non-triangular 
trilateral is intrinsically impossible, is merely to say in other 
words, that the triangularity of trilaterals is a necessary truth. 

Having landed my critic in this admission, I will now reprint, 
with very slight alterations, his analysis (which is very fairly 
and candidly drawn out) of the reasoning on which I rested 
my case in the Dusuin Review. I will, at the same time, add 


the very few rejoinders which will be needed, on Mr. Stephen’s - 


replies to those arguments. 


FIRST PROPOSITION. 


The phenomenist admits that we can know, with absolute 
certainty, the triangularity of all earthly trilaterals; but he adds 
thatour mode of obtaining that knowledge is experience and ob- 
servation. My first thesis is merely negative ; viz., that these 
are assuredly not the way in which such knowledge has been 
gained. 
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First Argument: Not one man ina million has observed, 
in external nature, the fact that trilaterals are triangular. 

Seconp Arcument: In the enormous majority of instances, 
when the axiom that trilaterals are triangular first becomes 
known to us, it is accepted as an entirely new proposition ; 
and yet as being, notwithstanding its novelty, self-evidently 
true. 

‘fo this last argument Mr. Stephen replies, that very many 
things, proved only by experience and observation, are, never- 
theless “ self-evidently true”: as for instance the fact, “ that 
the words now under the reader’s eye are printed on the page 
before him.” I rejoin very easily. Mr. Stephen himself 
quotes in p. 56 my statement, that by a “ self-evident” pro- 
position, 1 mean a proposition “ which is known to be true by 
the mere process of being pondered.” The proposition that 
all trilaterals are triangular becomes known to me by the 
mere process of being pondered ;* whereas the proposition 
that certain words are printed on a page now lying before 
me, certainly does not become known to me by the mere 
process of being pondered, but by the use of my eyes. 


SECOND PROPOSITION. 


The axiom that trilaterals are triangular, is known by us as 
necessarily true. 

First Argument: The axiom is known to be certainly true, 
by the mere process of being pondered. But that which our 
faculties declare as certain, is infallibly true. Take then any 
trilateral which can be formed by Omnipotence itself: we 
know infallibly concerning that trilateral, that it is triangular. 
Or, in other words, it is outside the sphere of Omnipotence to 
make a trilateral which shall not be triangular. 

Szconp Araument: The second reason for my second pro- 

osition is based on that conviction of necessity, which 
inevitably arises in our mind when we contemplate this or 
any other geometrical axiom. We pronounce at once, on 
tle question being placed before us, that the triangularity of 
trilaterals is not simply a phenomenon which prevails within 
the region of our experience, but a truth which could not be 
otherwise; of which Omnipotence could not effect the con- 
tradictory. I allege this as a fact, of which every one must 
be cognizant who carefully and fairly examines his own mind. 





* Mr. Stephen objects that “ imagining” is not the same as “ pondering : ¢ 
well, it is very certainly one particular way of pondering. 
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Mr. Stephen replies (p. 57) that “no such conviction of 
necessity arises in his mind.” I have already replied by 
pressing on his notice one conviction, which has certainly 
arisen in his mind ;, viz., that a non-triangular trilateral is im- 
possible. I have argued from his context, that he must 
mean that such a chimera is intrinsically impossible. And I 
must leave it for him to explain, if he can, the difference 
between a conviction that a non-triangular trilateral is intrin- 
sically impossible, and a conviction that the triangularity of 
trilaterals is a necessary truth. 

The reasoning which I have here very compendiously set 
forth, will be found somewhat amplified, though still briefly 
expressed, in IV. 57-61. Nor need I further notice Mr. 
Stephen’s replies to that reasoning (pp. 55-7), because the re- 
joinder I should make on them is very obviously implied in what 
I have already set forth. I will conclude therefore this part 
of my subject, by considering the argument which he has 
drawn, and on which he seems to lay some stress, from the 
serviceableness of maps. “If the possibility of making and 
using maps,” he said in his first paper (p. 52), “ is not a fact 
taught by experience, then experience teaches nothing at all.” 
By help of maps “ we can reason about the relation of objects 
to each other, as well as we could if we confined our attention 
to the things themselves, and indeed in many cases much 
better.” To this I answered as follows: “This is true 
within certain limits, but surely untrue beyond those limits. 
Suppose I have before me the map of a landed estate in 
Wales, and know from competent authority that the relative 
distance and position of the various parts are there represented 
with great accuracy. There are many inferences which I can 
draw from that map more readily than ‘ if I confined my 
attention to the things thmseleves.’? True; but what infer- 
ences? Those, and those only, which have for their premisses 
(in addition to the data of the map) mathematical truths. 
Suppose I wished to find out what. are the qualities of the 
soil, or what the colour of the neighbouring sea, or whether 
there is coal or precious metal below the surface: of what use 
would the map be to me for such purposes as these? I should 
be acting very absurdly, uo doubt, if I sent to Wales to 
inquire whether throughout the given estate a straight line is 
the shortest path between two points; but I should act no 
less absurdly, if I attempted to discover the nature of the soil 
by arguing from the map. Why does this distinction exist ? 
Of course, because mathematical truths differ from such other 
facts as I have mentioned, by being cognizable independently 
of experience.” 


——— 
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Mr. Stephen thus replies (p.52,note). ‘Surely this is not so. 
We can tell from a map much more readily than from actual 
observation, that Italy resembles a boot, or that the Alps and 
Apennines run in certain directions, or that Great Britain and 
Ireland are contiguous islands: but how are these mathema- 
tical truths?”” Now I was speaking of inferences from, as 
distinct from what I called the “ data” of, the map; and I 
was doing so, because Mr. Stephen on his side spoke of 
“reasoning about the relations of objects to each other.” I 
said that we may learn, by studying a map, not only its data, 
but also certain inferences from those data. Before proceeding 
however to the consideration of inferences, let us consider 
the datathemselves. Mr. Stephen “does not quite understand 
what the data ofa map are.” Yetsurely the term is intelligible 
enough. They would be suchas the following: the shape of 
the coast or other boundary ; the relative positions whether of 
territories, or towns, or mountains, orlakes; the roads which 
connect places with each other; &c. &c. Let it be assumed, 
that we are credibly informed by veracious and competent eye- 
witnesses, that such particulars are represented on themapwith 
approximate accuracy; it will then follow, that these data of the 
map are known to us by “indirect” experience asapproximately 
correct. Now the facts mentioned by Mr. Stephen, that “the 
Alps and Apennines run in certain directions,” and “that Great 
Britain and Ireland are contiguous islands ”—these are among 
the data of the map; and of course no one ever dreamed of 
doubting that we may learn them from its study. Then as re- 
gards Italy’s resemblance to a boot. (1) We know by indirect 
experience (i.e. through the map) that the coast of Italy has a 
certain general shape, which we may place before our mind’s eye, 
and which I willcall A. Then (2) we know partly by direct and 
still more by indirect experience, that the boots of civilized 
men have a certain general shape, which I will call B, It 
remains however to be explained how we know that shape A 
resembles shape B. I think this may fairly enough be called 
a geometrical truth ; for it is merely the truth, that one 
curve resembles another. This however is nothing more than 
a question of words: at all events I maintain confidently, that 
the resemblance of shape A to shape B is a self-evidently 
necessary truth. It is within the sphere of Omnipotence to 
change the shape, either of Italy or of any given boot; but it 
is not within the sphere of Omnipotence to effect, that shape 
A shall not have a great resemblance to shape B.* 





* Mr. Stephen mentions in the same connection “the resemblance of a 
portrait to a face” ; and asks whether I should call this a mathematical 
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This is not however the kind of inference which I had in my 
mind, when I spoke of inferences from the map. I was think- 
ing of a hundred different inferences, represented by such as 
the following: ‘‘ The way from A to B through C is very far 
longer than the way from A to B through D.” No doubt we 
might obtain this as an actual datum of the map, by measur- 
ing the two distances with a piece of string ; but we shall com- 
monly be able far more quickly (and quite legitimately) to 
infer it from the data, by help of geometrical truths. 

On the whole then I maintain with perfect confidence that, 
according to the laws of human reason, the triangularity of 
trilaterals (or any other geometrical axiom) is known to us by 
prey mental experimentation, and is known as necessary, 

have incidently summoned into court an adverse witness, if 
ever there were such a witness, inthe person of Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen. He himself bases his belief in the axiom on an 
experimentation, which we have seen to be purely mental ; and 
(as we have also seen) he says in effect that a non-triangular 
trilateral is intrinsically impossible. But in saying that A is 
intrinsically impossible, we do but say in other words that 
the contradictory of A is a necessary truth. 

Here I conclude my treatment of the two most fundamental 
theses, which are at issue between Mr. Stephen and myself. 
But various questions still remain, by no means unimportant. 
In the first place he brings against me what I think a most 
serious charge ; viz., that, according to my doctrine, God can- 
not do what man cannot conceive. Then again he challenges 
me to speak more expressly than I have hitherto done, on the 
particular question of arithmetical axioms, I will meet these 
two challenges in a future paper, as expressly as I have met 
in this paper the still more serious philosophical accusations 
which I have now been repelling. I will take the same oppor- 
tunity to meet my critic more directly, paragraph by paragraph 
and point by point, than I was able to do before I had com- 

leted the general answer to him which I have now set forth. 
t is only by such hand-to-hand conflict, that I can fully convey 
to my readers my own sense of (what I am obliged to call) the 





truth. Surely a moment’s consideration would have reminded him, that 
there can be no objective resemblance whatever of a portrait to a face. A 
portrait is said to be like the original, when itso acts on the beholder’s 
visual organs as to summon up in his mind an image resembling the original. 
The only possible similarity then is,—not between the original and the por- 
trait,—but between the original and the image suggested to a beholder by the 
portrait. For-obvious reasons I do not think such a resemblance as this is 
at all parallel to the resemblance between shape A and shape B, 
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utter baselessness and unreasonableness of his argument from 
beginning to end. 

As I am writing in a non-Catholic periodical, I will conclude 
with an explanation, which is not however involved, one way or 
other, in the controversy between Mr. Stephen and myself. It 
may be asked, what is the relation which I believe to exist, 
between the necessary truths on which I have said so much 
and the One Necessary Being? The answer commonly given 
by Catholics, with which I entirely concur, is that necessary 
truths are founded on the Nature of God; that they are what 
they are, because He is what He is. 


Witiiam Gzorce Warp. 
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Auuigs (T. W.), The Formation of Christendom, Part ITI., noticed, 513. 

Anderdon (Rev. F.), Afternoons with the Saints, noticed, 247. 

Arnold (J. M., D.D.), Islam and Christianity, noticed, 242, 

Avancinus (Rev. F.), Meditations on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
noticed, 244. , 


BermupaA, 153-169 : first discovery of the islands, 144 ; semi-tropical charac- 
ter of the climate, 154; its undeservedly bad sanitary reputation, 155 ; 
occasional outbreaks of yellow fever, but it is not endemic, 155; 
Mr. James's description of the climate, 156; scenery and soil of the 
islands, 157; their great fertility, 157; natural productions, 158 ; 
animal life, 159; Professor Wyville Thompson’s description of the 
islands, 160 ; public works in the islands, 161 ; geological history of the 
Bermudas, 161 ; evidence that they formerly had a much greater eleva- 
tion, 162; their undoubted volcanic origin, 164; analyses of the soil, 
165 ; government of the islands, 166 ; religious toleration, 167 ; number 
of Catholics, 168 ; onerous duties of the sole priest of the mission, 168 ; 
Bishop Berkeley’s philanthropical project, 168; its failure, 159; 
primitive nature of the islanders, 169. 

Bermuda Pocket Almanack for 1874, reviewed, 153. 


Care. (Rieut Rev. Monsie.), Reply to Mr. Gladstone's Political Expos- 
tulation, reviewed, 170. 

Capocci’s Laudate Pueri, reviewed, 113. 

Causette (Rev. F.), 8. Bernard and his Work, noticed, 244. 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia, reviewed, 305. 

—— Cyclopedia of English Literature, reviewed, 305. 

— The Book of Days, reviewed, 305. 

Children’s Bible History for School and Home Use, noticed, 247. 

Clifton (Right Rev. Lord Bishop of), Catholic Allegiance, reviewed, 170. 

Coleridge (Rev. F.), The Abomination of Desolation, reviewed, 170. 

———— Life of our Life, noticed, 215. 

Contemporary Review, March, 1875, noticed, 510. 

December, 1874: Article on Necessary Truth 











noticed, 209. 
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Days NEAR Rome, 438-454 : the superficial character of most modern tours, 
439 ; excellent spirit of Mr. Hare’s book, 439; reasons why so many 
travellers fail to visit the towns near Rome, 439 ; the untold wealth of 
art and beauty near those towns, 440; wanton destruction of the 
beauties of Rome by the new Government, 441 ; the munificence of the 
Popes in preserving the ancient monuments, 442; fascinating view of 
the malaria-stricken Campagna, 442; Mr. Hare’s description of the 
loneliness of Castel Fusano, 443 ; personal recollections of Castel Gan- 
dolfo, 444; the utter desolation of Galera, 445; anecdote of one of the 
Odescalchi, 445 ; classical reminiscences of the Sabine Hills, 446 ; the 
transporting loveliness of Ninfa, one of the “lost cities,” 447; the 
cyclopean remains of Segni, 448 ; Alatri and Anagni, 449 ; Boniface VIII. 
imprisoned by the Colonnas in Anagni, 449 ; the Colonna country, 450 ; 
the rapacity of the Italian Government, 452; Soracte, 453; its lofty 
peak seems to stand up as a boundary point between the old world and 
the new, 453; hope expressed that, in Hjs own good time, God will 
remember the despoiled land of His saints, 454. 

-D’Ideville (Count Henry), Rome and her Captors, noticed, 228. 

Deods (Mr.), The Works of Aurelius Augustine, noticed, 523. 








Fatr-Piay in LireraturE—WImILLIAM AND Rosernt CHAMBERS, 305-323 : 
The spirit of fair-play not yet dead in England, 305; the frank and 
enlightened tone of Messrs. Chambers’s publications, 305 ; slanderous 
nature of Protestant school-books, 306; even the higher ranks of lite- 
rature disseminated the grossest untruths, 307; the completeness of 4 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 308 ; the necessity for a frequent revision of 
even the best-edited Encyclopedias, 309; the impartial character of 
Messrs. Chambers’s publications, 311 ; particularly of the Encyclopedia, 
312; example, in the article on “ Indulgences,” 313; and in that on 
“ Tmage-worship,” 315 ; explanation of the rise and progress of the use of 
sacred images, 315; on Infallibility and the Temporal Sovereignty, 316 ; 
Fénélon’s theory of the temporal power, 318 ; in the account of every 
religious controversy the Catholic view stated with substantiul accuracy, 
319 ; comprehensive character of the article on Concordats, 321 ; general 
feeling of congratulation, especially among Catholics, for the consideration 
shown by the writers of the articles on religious subjects, 323. 

FrssLer (BisHop) on INFALLIBILITY, 323-346: Success of Mgr. Fessler in “ 
the work now reviewed, 323; Dr. Schu!te’s perversion of the Vatican 
Definition, 324 ; amazing misconceptions even among Catholics respect- 
ing Papal infallibility, 324; Mgr. Fessler’s reply to Dr. Schulte, 325 ; 
infallibility is only claimed for the Pope’s ex cathedrd definitions, 326 ; 
two particulars in which we dissent from Mgr. Fessler, 326 ; first, when d 
he treats on civil allegiance, and secondly, on the assumption of tem- 
poral power by the Popes, 327 ; success in Germany of Mgr. Fessler’s 
book, 328 ; eulogy upon it by His Holiness, 329; his doctrine on the 
Catholic’s obligation of interior assent to teaching not strictly infallible, 
329; nature of the obedience a Catholic is required to pay to the 
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Syllabus, 331 ; Mgr. Fessler’s doctrine on the Pope’s power of defining 
ex cathedr4 non-revealed truths connected with the Deposit, 332; 
Cardinal Antonelli’s testimony in illustration of the doctrine, 333; 
ambiguous language of Mgr. Fessler on the point, 333 ; and also on the 
Pope’s power of pronouncing minor doctrinal censures ex cathedra, 334 ; 
his doctrine on the requisite notes of an ex cathedré Act, 335 ; on the 
condemnation by the Pope of any tenet as heretical, 336 ; instances of 
ex cathedra utterances, 337; difference of opinion between Dr. Schulte © 
and Mgr. Fessler as to what are ex cathedra definitions, 338 ; the latter’s 
doctrine on the frequency of ex cathedra Acts, 339; on the authority 
of the Syllabus, 340; F. Newman on the Syllabus, 341 ; we differ both 
from Mgr. Fessler and F. Newman on its authority, 342 ; reasons for 
our opinion, 342 ; conclusive confirmation of it, 345; the Pope’s Secre- 
tary, in an official letter, treats the Syllabus as ex cathedréi, 346 ; 
retractation of an opinion we formerly expressed, 346. 

Fessler (Bishop), The True and the False Infallibility of the Popes, reviewed, 
323. 

Friedberg’s German Empire and the Catholic Church, reviewed, 1. 





Grisson (Rev. F.), Catechism made Easy, noticed, 239. 

GuapsTovE (Mr.) anp nis CatTuotic Critics, 454-509: Mr. Gladstone’s - 
three chief Catholic critics, 454; slight points of difference between 
ourselves and F. Newman. 455 ; stress laid by Mr. Gladstone on the 

dogma of Papal infallibility, 457 ; the Catholic argument for that 

T dogma, 458; citations from the Early Fathers in favour of it, 458 ; 

wilful misapprehension by Mr. Gladstone of some remarks of F. New- 

man, 460 ; doctrine of the Church’s constitution held by the Fathers, 

461 ; on the historical evidence for Papal infallibility, 462; three exhi- 

bitions of unfairness in Mr. Gladstone’s argument, 463 ; his objections 

against the dogma successively considered, 464; there were Pontifical 
ex cathedré Acts in the ante-Nicene period, 467 ; F. Newman on the 

Council of Ephesus, 468 ; Mr. Gladstone's objections to the Council of 

Constance, 469 ; their unfairness, 470 ; the declarations of the Council 

were merely intended as a manifesto, not a doctrinai definition, 472 ; 

Dean Milman on the Council, 473; refutation of Mr. Gladstone’s 

4 theory that Martin V. recognized the Council as his superior, 473 ; 

practical results of Papal infallibility, 477; for unity of faith the 

Church has always been conspicuous, 478 ; its appointed work in the 

world, 479; medisval Popes, in proportion to their unworldliness, 

would be more eager to exercise their divinely-given authority in 
matters primarily temporal, 479 ; modern illustration of our meaning, 

480 ; the same principles would lead a Pope of recent times to abstain 

from intervention with the civil ruler, 481; the Catholics of England 

equal to their fellow subjects in veneration of the civil ruler, 482; F. 

Newman on the Ages of Faith, 483; on the independence of the 

Church in all ages, 484 ; F. Newman on “liberty of conscience,” 485 ; 

our argument has been that the Holy See has not the same right of 
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exercising authority over the modern political world which it had over 
medieval Christendom, 486; Cardinal Manning's argument to the 
contrary, 486 ; the Bull “ Unam sanctam,” 488; it is not to be regarded 
as a definition of faith, 489 ; as to the meaning of the final clause, 490 ; 
on the duty of repressing heresy, 492; the modern liberties have not 
been condemned as existing in countries which have lost unity of faith, 
493 ; instances adduced by Mr. Gladstone of Pius IX.’s intervention in 
things temporal, 494 ; replies to his arguments, 495 ; Mr. Gladstone’s 
fixed idea on the Pope meditating violent measures for the recovery of 
his civil princedom, 497 ; extract from the Tablet embodying M. Nardi’s 
reply on that subject, 497 ; the Syllabus and Vatican Definitions were 
not projected for the purpose of facilitating such measures, 499; the 
Bishop of Birmingham on the origin of the Syllabus, 502 ; Mr. Glad- 
stone on the Pope’s Supremacy, 502; F. Newman’s remarks on the 
subject, 503; hearty attachment of Catholics to the English laws and 
constitution, 504 ; Appendix in reply to Mr. Gladstone’s theological 
assault on Cardinal Manning, 504. 


Guiapstonr’s (Mr.) ExpostuLation, 170-208: the number of subjects 


treated of in Mr. Gladstone’s Pamphlet, 170 ; such grave accusations 
as he brings against Catholics should be answered only by those in 
authority, 171; the inconsiderateness of the charges, 171 ; the rapid 
spread of infidelity in England, 173; a vigorous co-operation of all 
Christians necessary to combat it, 173; Mr. Gladstone seems to have 
lost sight of the peril, 174; on duty to the State, 175; the Protestant 
distrust of Catholicity is reasonable from the Protestant point of view, 
176 ; but the Vatican Definitions have no legitimate tendency to 
increase that distrust, 177 ; Mr. Gladstone on the infallibility question, 
178 ; the Church has always claimed for herself infallibility in faith and 
morals, 178 ; Mr. Gladstone’s references to Bishop Doyle, 179 ; proof 
by the Bishop of Salford that Mr. Gladstone misunderstood Bishop Doyle, 
180 ; Catholic doctrine on the relations between Church and State, 
182; F. Parkinson on Mr. Gladstone’s idea of that doctrine, 183 ; the 
doctrine could not be reduced to practice except in those ages which 
possessed Catholic unity, 185 ; F. Coleridge on the doctrine, 185 ; 
extracts from the opinions of several opponents of Catholicity, 187 ; Mr. 
Gladstone on the term “ex cathedra,” 190 ; the Catholic’s patriotism, 
191 ; what is true patriotism ? 192 ; the Catholic’s civil allegiance, 193 ; 
extract from the Civilti on the deposing power of the Popes, 195 ; what 
other body of religionists in England are more loyal to the civil ruler 
than the Catholics? 197; extracts on civil allegiance from Catholic 
writers, 197; Mr. Frederick Harrison on Cesarism, 199; Mr. Glad- 
stone in his heart must deeply sympathize with the position of the 
Church between anarchy and despotism, 201 ; Appendix on the Bull 
“ Unam sanctam,” 201 ; Catholics, as such, are not obliged to accept 
any doctrine in the Bull, 202 ; the Bull contains nothing contrary to 
the traditional Catholic doctrine on the relations between Church and 
State, 203 ; its general purport is that the Pope has power to sway the 
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temporal sword in any direction in which spiritual interests are con- 
cerned, 206 ; Clement V. and Philip of France, 207 ; no claim has ever 
been made for infallibility in matters of ecclesiastical prudence, 208. 

Gladstone (Mr. W. E.), The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Alle- 
giance, reviewed, 170. 

———— Vaticanism : An Answer to Replies and Reproofs, reviewed, 412- 
454, 

Goldie (Mr. T. W.), Lecture on the Geological Formation of Bermuda, 
reviewed, 153. 

GNoOsTICIsM AND THE Rue or Fairu 1n 8S. Inenaus, 56-113: Effects 
of the conflict with Gnosticism, 56 ; Gnosticism marks an epoch in the 
history of the Church, 57 ; rules necessary to be observed in the conflict 
with Gnosticism, 58 ; results of historical investigation on this epoch 
identify the cause of Christianity and of the Catholic Church, 59 ; 8. 
Irenzus the foremost of the anti-Gnostic Fathers, 60 ; he inaugurated a 
new era in theology, 60 ; his claims to speak for the whole Church of 
his day, 61 ; method pursued in this article, 62 ; meaning of the word 
“ Gnosticism,” 63; superior knowledge not inconsistent with Christi- 
anity, 64 ; yet wanting but one step to turn it into heresy, 64; and that 
step the Gnostics took, 65 ; Gnosticism a mixture of heathen philosophy 
with a semblance of Christianity, 66 ; Simon Magus the first Gnostic, 
66; the Syrian Gnostics antagonistic to the Jewish religion, 67 ; the 
Alexandrian Gnostics, 68 ; the transformation in the character of the 
heresy through their teaching, 69 ; analysis of the Gnosticism of Valen- 
tinus, 70; the influence which Plato exercised upon it, 71; good works 
unnecessary, 73 ; the Gnosticism of Marcion, 74; directed aguinst the 
hierarchical constitution of the Church, 74; after Marcion Gnosticism 
began to decay, 75 ; Gnosticism a rebellion against the Rule of Faith, 
75 ; differences of opinion among the Gnostics themselves, 76 ; dif- 
ferent lines of defence taken by the Fathers, 77; the appeal of 8. 
Ireneus to the Rule of Faith, 78 ; the contrast between 8S. Clement and 
S. Irenzeus, 79 ; the cogency of the latter’s arguments against Gnosti- 
cism, 80; the Rule of Faith threefold, each of its parts resting on the 
same historical evidence, 81 ; sufficiency and necessity of the evidence 
given by S. Irenzeus for the New Testament canon, 82 ; earlier evidence 
in its favour, 83 ; in the first ages of the Church there was little occa- 
sion for reference to the New Testament, 84 ; the use made of Scripture 
by the Gnostics, 85 ; the books acknowledged by S, Irenseus to be 
canonical, 88 ; his division of the New Testament into two parts, and 
his reasons for so doing, 90; irrational to accept him as a witness for 
the New Testament, and to reject him as evidence for the authority of 
tradition, 92; S. Irenzeus ridicules the way in which the Valentinians 
garbled the Scriptures, 93; his interpretations of the mysteries and 
parables of the Old Testament, 94 ; his belief in the possibility of a 
faith based on tradition alone, 95 ; but he was far from underestimating 
the value of the New Testament writings, 96 ; the Gnostics claimed to 
have derived their knowledge by oral communication from the Apostles, 
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97 ; on the power of tradition, 98 ; Protestant testimony as to the Rule 
of Faith in S. Irenzeus, 100; the Church the interpreter of Scripture 
and tradition, 101; succession of the Bishops of Rome from the 
Apostles, 102; why every other Church should be under agreement 
with Rome, 103 ; the Episcopate the teaching body in the Church, 104 ; 
the faith of Rome the faith of the Catholic Church, 105 ; the Holy See 
the centre of the Church’s unity, 106 ; answer to objections on this last 
point, 109.; gradual development of the teaching of the Church, 111 ; 
summary of results, 113. 

Graul (Von K., D.Th.), Die Christliche Kirche an der Schwelle des 
Irenaischen Zeitalters, reviewed, 56. 


Hare (Mr. A. J. C.), Days near Rome, reviewed, 438. 

Harper (Rev. F. T.), Peace through the Truth, noticed, 221. 

Harvey (Rév. W. W.), Sancti Irenewi Episcopi Lugdunensis Libros quinque 
adversus Heereses, reviewed, 56. 


Irvine (Miss), Passages of Historic Life, noticed, 240. 
Italia, No. 1, Hillebrand, reviewed, 1. 


Kavanacu (Very Rev. James, D.D.), A Reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 
“Vaticanism,” noticed, 519. 
Ketteler (Baron Von), The New Prussian Bills, reviewed, 1. 


Lerroy (MaJsor-Gen. J, H.), Remarks on the Chemical Analysis of Samples 
of Soil from Bermuda, reviewed, 153. 

Letter by Lord Acton to the Times of November 24th, 1874, reviewed, 127. 

Letters from H.M.S. Challenger in Good Words for February, 1874: ILI., 
Bermudas, reviewed, 153. 

Liberal Party (The) and the Catholics, noticed, 222. 

Lightfoot (Professor), Supernatural Religion, reviewed, 357. 

Lilly (Mr. W. S ), Characteristics from the Writings of John Henry Newman, 
noticed, 223. 


Mac .eop (Rev. F.), Perfect Lay Brother, noticed, 252. 

Maldonati (Rev. F. J.), Commentarii in IV. Evangelistas, noticed, 216. 

Manwyine (CarptnaL), 255-271 : the Church of S. Gregory, 255 ; the early 
home of 8. Augustine, 256; the glorious memories recalled by the 
recent event, 256; affectionate relations between the spectators and 
the chief actor, 257; peculiar propriety of the Cardinal's title, 257 ; 
M. Lemoinne on the inauguration, 258 ; alteration in public feeling 
within the past few years, 258; list of the English Cardinals, 258 ; 
allocution of his Eminence on his elevation, 259 ; Cardinal Manning’s 
career, 262; his personal labours, 263; his defence of Papal Infalli- 
bility, and of the Temporal Power, 264 ; his co-operation in benevolent 
matters with non-Catholics, 264 ; the advantage which that has been to 
the Catholics, 265 ; his influence with Englishmen in general, 265 ; the 
question of precedence, 266 ; the conflict which Cardinal Manning will 
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wage, will not be for precedence, but one against error, 267 ; the Car- 
dinals of the peoples, 267 ; the everlasting work of the Catholic Church, 
268 ; the vitality of the Church in England, 268 ; the foundation of the 
University College, 268 ; the Church always the founder of schools and 
universities, 268 ; Cardinal Manning at the inauguration of University 
College, 269 ; opening of the Church of 8. Thomas, 270 ; the Catholics 
of England may well be proud of Cardinal Manning, 271. 

Manning’s (Cardinal) Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost, noticed, 510. 

—— The Vatican Decrees in their bearing on Civil Allegiance, 
reviewed, 454. 

Mill (Mr. J. 8.), Three Essays on Religion, noticed, 223. 

Minto (Mr. W., M.A.), Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to 
Shirley, 241. 

MIRAcLEs : THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST THEIR POSSIBILITY AND ANTECEDENT 
PRoBABILITY, 271-304 : the author of “ Supernatural Religion” attacks 
Revelation through Miracles, 271 ; he regards Miracles as the only 
sufficient evidence for Christianity, 272 ; and appeals to Scripture for 
proofs that they cannot be relied upon, 272; character of diabolical 
Miracles, 273 ; can the Devil work Miracles? 273; different nature of 
Christian Miracles, 274 ; claim Christianity has upon our acceptance 
through those Miracles, 274 ; if human reason cannot always grasp all 
the Christian doctrines it can at least appreciate them, 275 ; Archbishop 
Trench on the antecedent probability of Miracles, 276 ; Dr. Mozley’s 
Sixth Lecture, 276 ; misapprehension of Dr. Mozley by the author of 
“Supernatural Religion,” 277; Mr. Spencer on man’s ultimate per- 
fection, 279 ; instances of man’s degeneration, 279 ; chapter on Reason 
and the Order of Nature, 280 ; what is the “ Order of Nature”? 282 ; 
according to Catholic theologians it is the law regulating the physical 
interaction of the material world, 283 ; an Order of Nature necessary to 
Miracles, 285 ; revelation has enabled man to understand things his 
mind would otherwise have been unable to grasp, 286; Hume’s argu- 
ments based upon Tillotson, 287 ; Mr. Mill’s comment upon Hume, 288 ; 
Miracles do not prove the existence of God, 289 ; God’s action is not 
limited to the laws of nature, 291 ; Did Mr. Mill understand Hume ? 
292 ; the cynicism of the latter, 293 ; Miracles cannot be reduced to a 
scientific formula, 294 ; chapter on the Age of Miracles, 294 : the lofty 

. . superstition of the Apostles contrasted with the carnal superstition of the 

Jews, 295 ; God sometimes wrought Miracles among the Gentiles as a 

testimony to virtue, 296; denial by Dr. Mozley of the occurrence of 

Miracles since the Apostolic times, 298 ; doubtless they are fewer as 

civilization opens up the secluded districts of a country, and carries with 

+ _ it drunkenness and immodesty, 299 ; yet they do still occasionally occur 

in places where the Catholic religion has not ceased to be a reality, 300 ; 

Mr. Mansel’s argument that the progress of science favours Miracles, 

302; general character of the author’s treatment of his subject, 302 ; 

from his manner of writing he is evidently a young man, 303 ; he has 

displayed at least considerable powers of research in amassing hostile 

testimony, 304. 
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Montagu (Lord Robert, M.P.), Civilization and the See of Rome, reviewed, 
170. 

Month (The) for December, 1874, reviewed, 170. 

Morris (Mr. M. 0’G.), Prisoners of the Temple, noticed, 253. 

Music anp Piarn-Cuant, 113-127: regular recurrence of controversies on 
Church Music, 113 ; place of Plain Chant in the public worship of the 
Church, 113; its advocates claim for it almost a monopoly, 114; for 
certain portions of the Church service it is unrivalled, 114 ; a musical 
ear a development of one of the senses, 115; its highly imitative 
power, 116 ; Bethoven’s Mass in C, 117; F. Newman on Music, 118 ; 
the incongruity of the highest kind of religious music and the associa- 
tions of a concert-room, 119; all operatic music is not of a light 
character, 119 ; Pope Benedict XIV. sanctioned the use of other music 
than Plain-Chant, 120; functions of Plain-Chant and Music respectively, 
121; Plain-Chant especially suited for the penitential seasons, 122 ; 
disappointment in hearing Haydn’s Masses, 124 ; Gounod’s Mass the 
most dramatic which we know, 124 ; “ Theatrical” and “ Sensational” 
Music, 125 ; Plain-Chant and Music both applicable to the service of 
the Church, 126 ; Capocci’s Laudate pueri an excellent specimen of 
figured music, 126. 


NEvILLE (Canon), A Few Comments on Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation, 
noticed, 516. 

Newman (Dr. J. H.), Letter to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, on occasion 
of Mr. Gladstone’s recent Expostulation, noticed, 211; reviewed, 323-454. 

-, Postscript on Mr. Gladstone’s Vaticanism, reviewed, 454. 





Ortzans (Ricut Rev. Lorp Bisnor or), Letter to M. Minghetti, Italian 
Minister of Finance, noticed, 234. 
Our Lady’s Dowry ; or how England gained and lost that title, noticed, 217. 


Patterson (Ricut Rev. Monsic.), Jesus Christ the Model of the Priest, 
noticed, 246. 

Prcock (Bishop), nis CHARACTER AND Fortunes, 27-55: interesting 
character of the times preceding the Reformation, 27 ; Bishop Pecock’s 
eventful career, 27 ; memoir of his early life, 28 ; he is made Master of 
Whittington College, and afterwards Bishop of 8. Asaph, 28 ; he gives 
great offence in a sermon preached at 8. Paul’s Cross, 29; he is made 
Bishop of Chichester, 30 ; his citation for heresy, 31 ; his condemnation 
and recantation, 32 ; his trial and condemnation contrary to the canons, 
32 ; he appeals to Rome, 33; Callixtus III. sends bulls of restitution, 
33; Henry VI. sends to Rome to obtain their revocation, 33 ; Pius II, 
in a brief confirms Pecock’s degradation, 34; instructions as to his 
imprisonment, 35 ; his mysterious disappearance, 36 ; the “ Repressor,” 
36 ; the argument of that work, 37; Pecock’s thesis on the respective 
positions of Scripture and reason, 38 ; the opposition it met with from 
Catholics as well as Lollards, 39; his vindication of the worship of 
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d, images, 40 ; of ecclesiastical endowment, 42 ; and of the religious orders, 

43; his orthodoxy, 45; analysis of the charges against him on that 

point, 46 ; excuses for him on the first charge, 47 ; we contend that, so 

far as material heresy is concerned, all the charges are false, 49 ; though 

” his orthodoxy was substantial, yet his expressions were sometimes 

° ill-advised, 50; Dean Hook’s curious and unfounded charge against 

. Bishop Pecock, 51; one cause of the Bishop’s unpopularity was his 
2 liberalism, 54 ; cruel nature of the treatment he received, 55. 


Pecock (Bishop), The Repressor of over-much Blaming of the Clergy, 
; reviewed, 27. | 
Prorsstation (THE) oF 1789, AnD THE IrisH CaTHOLIc OATH, 412-438 : 
é character of a Series of Letters addressed by an Irish Catholic to the 
‘ Spectator, 412 ; remarks by that paper on the importance of the position 
’ taken by the writer of the letters, 413 ; the latter is the only adversary 
’ Mr. Gladstone has had on the field of political history, 413 ; first Letter 
, on the Protestation, 414 ; the Encyclical of 1791, 421 ; Oath proposed 
by Mr. Mitford, 422 ; Oath adopted by Parliament, 424 ; no reference 
f whatever to infallibility in it, 424; Infallibility Clause of the Protesta- 
i tion, 425 ; statement of an “Irish Catholic” questioned, 426 ; his defence 
of his letters on the Protestation, 426 ; his letter on the conduct of the 
Irish Catholics, 429 ; the Irish Oath of 1793, 435 ; the Oath of 1829, 
) 436; Mr. Gladstone’s quotation from Bishop Baines, 437; an “ Irish 
Catholic’s” remarks upon it, 437. 
Prussian Law AND THE CatHotic Caurca, 1-26: the present trial of the 
Church presents no new features, 1 ; Prince Bismarck’s attack upon the 
Church not altogether unexpected, 2; Prussian aggression really com- 
menced about sixty years ago, 3; attempted amalgamation of the zz 
Calvinists and Lutherans, 3 ; Frederick William III. places his Catholic a 
subjects on a perfect equality with his Protestant, 4; the rule of 
the Church in regard to the children of, mixed marriages, 4; royal 
ordinances against it, 5; prosecution of the Archbishops of Cologne 
and Posen, 5; slight relaxation in favour of the Catholics by Frederick 
William IV., 6 ; induced probably by the menacing attitude of German 
democracy, 6; Prussian ecclesiastical policy unchanged till 1870, 8; 
causes of the present severe measures, 8; modern ideas of right and 
might, 9 ; the wants of the Liberal party, 9 ; the exertions of that party 
. to secure the present reaction, 11 ; under the plea of reform the Church 
is to be made completely subservient to the State, 13 ; the programme 
of the Liberal party, 14 ; its general scope and tendency, 15 ; the Bishop 
of Mainz on the Liberal programme, 16 ; the so-called “ emancipation” 
of the Catholic clergy, 17 ; the power possessed by the State over eccle- 
i siastical appointments, 18; probable consequences of the Prussian 
Church Laws, 18 ; reflections upon those consequences, 19 ; difficulty in 
.the English people recognizing the true character of the struggle be- 
tween Church and State in Germany, 19 ; Protestant feeling on the 
definition of Papal infallibility, 22 ; the uncertain nature of the English 
character, 23.; the moderation of the later utterances of the Holy See, 
24; dogmatic ignorance in Church matters of the Liberal party in 
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England, 25 ; yet even here, although at present a storm is waging 
against Papal infallibility, will trath prevail in the end, 26. 


Reriizs To Lorp Acton, 127-153: general drift of Lord Acton’s letters 
paraphrased, 127; the indignation excited by them among English 
Catholics, 128 ; such charges as Lord Acton makes are easier made than 
answered, 129 ; the case of 8S. Pius V. 130; Lord Acton’s proofs of the 
charge against that Pontiff, 130 ; his suppression of important facts, 131 ; 
the would-be assassin. of Elizabeth shown to be a man unworthy of 
belief, 132 ; Lord Acton’s evidence against S. Pius from the writings of 
that Pontiff, 133 : if he appeared at times severe, that Pope merely 
used, in very troublous times, all means for the protection of his 
spiritual flock, 134 ; statement of facts necessary for forming an impar- 
tial judgment, 135; the plan was not simply a plot for murdering 
Elizabeth, but a portion of a very extensive design, 139 ; the case of 
Fénélon, 143. 


Satrorp (Ricut Rev. Bisnor or), Pastoral Letter on Submission to a 
Divine Teacher, reviewed, 170. 

Schneeman (F. Gerardo), Sancti Irenzi de Ecclesia Romane Principatu 
Testimonnium commentatum et defensum, reviewed, 56. 

Spencer (F. Ignatius), Life of S. Paul of the Cross, noticed, 526. 

Stieren (Professor A.), Sancti Irenzi Episcopi Lugdunensis que supersunt 
omnia, reviewed, 56. 

Stories of the Saints for Children, noticed, 529. 

SupernaTuraL Rewicion, 357-411: Contrast between “Supernatural 
Religion” and the negative criticism of Germany, 357 ; the ignorance 
of its author in comparison with the German critics, 357 ; it explains 
some of the peculiarities of his work, 358 ; his doubts as to the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels, 358; a review of the positive evidence for the 
Gospels best adapted for exhibiting the uncritical character of “ Super- 
natural Religion,” 358 ; in the whole history of the Church there never 
was any doubt as to their authenticity, 359 ; statement of principles 
and division of the Gospels under three Periods, 359 ; the First Period, 
360 ; the advantages the Early Fathers possessed, 360 ; the evidence of 
S. Irenzeus in favour of the Gospels, 361; his division of the New 
Testament, 361; his recollections of 8. Polycarp, the disciple of 
8. John, 362; another instance of the ignorance of the author of 
“Supernatural Religion” of the classical languages, 364 ; evidence of 
Clement of Alexandria and of Tertullian, 365; the Epistle to the 
Churches of Vienna and Lyons, 366; its testimony in favour of §S. 
Luke’s Gospel, 367 ; Hilgenfeld on the subject, 368 ; the Muratorian rT 
Canon, 369 ; although imperfect it recognizes the Four Gospels, 370 ; 
evidence in favour of it, 371 ; Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, quotes 
the Gospel of S. John, 373; Tatian also makes use of it, 374; the 
strong evidence his writings furnish, 375; his Diatesseron, 376; the 
double value of Tatian’s evidence, 378; the Second Period, 379; 
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8. Justin now our principal authority, 379 ; the value of his evidence, 
380 ; his “ Memoirs of the Apostles,” 380 ; alleged interpolations, 382 ; 
besides the Gospels, other books, which have been classed as doubtful, 
were read in the Churches, 383 ; comparison of the facts in Justin’s 
Life of Christ and the narrative in the Gospels, 384; coincidences 
between Justin’s Memoirs and S. Matthew’s Gospel, 385 ; the author of 
“ Supernatural Religion” accuses the Fathers of inaccuracy of quo- 
tation, but when it suits his purpose attributes to them the accuracy of 
modern critics, 386 ; Justin quoted from his memory in nearly all cases, 
387; he makes use of all the Four Gospels, 391; instances of the 
criticism of S. Justin by the author of “Supernatural Religion,” 392 ; 
Justin’s account of the Baptism in the Jordan, 395; Hilgenfeld’s 
admission that S. Justin used all the Gospels, 396 ; the testimony of 
Valentinus the Gnostic to the authenticity of the Gospels, 397 ; and of 
Marcion, another Gnostic, 398; the mutilation by the latter of S. 
Luke’s Gospel, 399; the testimony of the Ebionites, 400; Third 
Period, 400 ; the testimony of Papias to the Gospel of S. Mark, 401 ; 
Eusebius says that Papias also acknowledged other portions of the 
New Testament, 403 ; the testimony of S. Ignatius for the Gospel of 
S. John, 405 ; exceedingly valuable as coming from a contemporary of 
that Apostle, 407 ; its strength acknowledged even by its opponents, 
407 ; recapitulation of evidence, 408 ; characteristics of “ Supernatural 
Religion,” 409 ; the constant mistranslations of the author, 410; his 
blunders commence the moment he attempts independent criticism, 411. 

Supernatural Religion: an Inquiry into the Reality of the Divine Reve- 
lation, reviewed, 271, 357. 

Syllabus (‘The) for the People, noticed, 221. 


Tuimecsy (Rev. F.), Purgatory Surveyed, noticed, 249. 


UniatHorne (Riext Rev. Lorp Bisnor), The Dollingerites, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Apostasy from the Faith, reviewed, 170. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation 
Unravelled, noticed, 209 ; reviewed, 454, m 

Use (Tue) anv Apuse or RitTvuat, 346-356: mixed feelings on reading 
Mr. Gladstone’s article in the Contemporary Review, 346 ; the Revival 
of Ritualism due to the Oxford Movement of 1833, 347; symbolism 
recognized in all ceremonies, 348; dull and prosaic character of the 
reformed religious service, 348; alarm at the first introduction of 
Ritualism, 349 ; its marvellous advance, 350; Mr. Gladstone’s opinion 
of its chief end, 350; the temporizing policy of its opponents, 351; 
the principles of Catholic Ritualism, 352; the symbolism expressed . 
in the celebration of the Holy Mass, 353 ; the Church’s protest against - 
the abuse of Ritualism, 354; the effective character of the ceremonies 
of the Church, 354; what is to be the end of the Ritualistic move- 
ment in the Church of England, 355 ; Ritualists must have recourse to 
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Catholic services, 355; and the movement will evidently cause the 
dissolution of the Establishment, and a reunion with the Catholic 
Church, 356. 


Vatican Decrees (THz) AND CaTHOLIc ALLEGIANCE, noticed, 221. 


Wenuam (Canon), Readings from the Old Testament, noticed, 522. 


ZreeueR (Von H.), Irendus, der Bischof von Lyon, reviewed, 56. 
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